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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 


We are glad to place before the readers the enlarged and 
thoroughly revised fourth edition of the History of Indian 
Education. Whereas in parts First and Second dealing with 
the Ancient and Medieval systems of education respectively the 
brief analysis and treatment have been mainly to unfold the 
essential features of education and their impact on the contem- 
porary life and thinking, the part Third dealing with the 
Modern Period has been given a rather more detailed treat- 
ment tracing the evolution of education, its background, 
policies and main factors responsible for its growth. 


The recent developments and changes brought about in 
Indian education during the post-independence era, mainly 
in the context of developmental planning have been carefully 
analysed. i 


Education in the under-developed countries of the world is 
being increasingly used as an effective tool for economic 
growth and social transformation. With this point in view we 
have attempted to present a critical analysis of the main trends 
and present day problems of Indian education at the elemen- 
tary, secondary and university stages; as also of the role 
education is expected to play for the reconstruction of a 
resurgent India. Besides, the impact of technological, social, 
political and economic changes on the pattern of Indian edu- 
cation -have been thoroughly analysed. We hope, our efforts 
to make the present edition up-to-date and more useful to the 
readers will meet the requirements of those who wish to have 
a fresh approach on educational problems and events in this 
country. 


( vi ) 


, Iexpress my appreciation for the sincere and prompt co- 
operation of my publishers who have taken a keen interest in 
improving the quality and standard of this book and in making 
it available to the readers at a time when it was being hotly 
demanded. 


AUTHOR 


PREFACE 


The first Hindi edition of this book was published in the 
year 1953. As there was no other book on the subject 
which described the chronological development of Indian 
Education from ancient to modern times ina single volume, 
the Hindi edition of this book became very popular with the 
teachers and students of Indian Education. After the Uttar 
Pradesh Government honoured the book by awarding its first 
prize in 1954, the merit of the book came to be recognised in 
a still wider sphere and as such there was @ pressing demand 
for the English version of the book, particularly from the 
non-Hindi speaking regions of the country as well as those 
students of Indian Education who offer English as the medium 
in their examinations. The present effort is mainly directed 
to fulfil the needs of such readers. 


This volume, though mainly prepared on the basis of the 
Second Hindi Edition published in the year, 1955 is not 
merely confined to a literal rendering. As a matter of fact, 
adequate and necessary liberty has been taken to make the 
book more suitable and up-to-date by making certain addi- 
tions of the latest developments in the sphere of education in 
India. Thus an attempt has been made to make this volume 
as complete and up-to-date as possible from the ancient to 
modern times. 


Lam very much grateful to my friend Sri D. S. Yadav, Asstt. 
Professor, B. R. College, Agra, who helped me in preparing 
this volume. My thanks are due also to my publishers who 
tried to make the book available as early as possible. I hope 
this volume will cater to the needs of students, teachers and 
all those interested in Indian Education. 
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VEDIC EDUCATION 1 


1, THE ATTITUDE OF LIFE 


“THE present is embedded in the past” is a well-worn 
truism. The glory of ancient India, while illuminating the 
present, makes her future fascinating. The unique feature of 
ancient India is that the formation of her civilization‘was influ- 
enced not so much by political, economic or social factors as by 
spiritualism. Well-nigh all the spheres of life were dominated 
by spiritual values. Indian culture is suffused thoroughly 
by religious sentiments. The approach of our forefathers to 
life, their subtle analysis and codification of duties, all 
indicate their cherished spiritual values. Their political as 
well as social realities, were not circumscribed within the 
narrow geographical bounds. Their attitude to life was 
characterised by width of vision and they identified their 
duty with devotion to the ideal of ‘summum bonum’ of man- 
kind’, India did not remain contented with the evolution 
of her territorial and ethnic culture; she gave birth to the 
conception of ‘the Superman’; and the ‘multi-faceted progress’ 
of all mankind became the sole objective of her civilization. 
Even today, inspite of her social and economic backwardness 
and handicaps, she has a message of peace and higher spiri- 
tual values which serves as a solace to the world torn of 
mutual hatred, distrust and jealousies, 


4 
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A novel and: strange thought-current emerging from 
> spiritual predominance in the political, economic and social 
spheres, flooded the vale of life in the Vedic India. The ancient 
Hindu polity, eschewing the imponderables of violence, friction 
and self-aggrandisement, was based on the principles of love, 
honourable conduct and good behaviour,- The development of 
the individual was sought to be identified with that of the 
group. In the economic sphere also the activities were 
controlled primarily by religious feelings, so much so that 
the entire fabric of society was poised on the basic spiritual 
sentiments and noble principles. Life had a definite aim, 
an ideal ; and the attainment of that ideal was thought to 
transcend all material achievements. The education evolution 
in ‘ancient India was also founded upon this principle. 
“Learning in India through the ages had been prized and 
pursued not for its own sake, if we may so put it, but for the 
sake, andas a part of religion. It was sought as the means 
of salvation or self-realization, as the means to the highest 
end of life, viz., ‘Mukti’ or Emancipation.”* 


The creation of entire Indian literature, science and arts 
in the ancient times reflected but her endeavour to reach the 
Same destination. The ancient Indian literature is, as it were, 
the vehicle of religion, as has been observed by Macdonnell, 
“Since the birth of the oldest Vedic poetry, we find Indian 
literature, for a period of more than a thousand years, bearing 
‘an exclusively religious stamp’; even those latest productions 
of the Vedic age which cannot be called directly religious are 
yet meant to further religious ends. This is, indeed, implied 
by the term Vedic, for Veda, primarily signifying Knowledge 
(from root Vid, to know), designates ‘sacred lore’ as a branch 
of literature.”? 


2. FUNDAMENTALS OF ANCIENT INDIAN EDUCATION 


Ancient Indian Education has been evolved strictly on 
ithe foundations of Indian epistemological and philosophic 
traditions. The idea of the ephemeralty of life and the world, 


1 Dr. Radha Kumud Mukerjee : Ancient Indian Education, 
Macmillan & Co., London (1947), Prologue XXI. 


2 Macdonnell ; Sanskrit Literature, p. 39. 
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the concept of ultimate death and the futility of mundane 
pleasures, have provided them with a special angle of vision. 
In fact the entire educational tradition originated in these 
principles. That is why the Indian sages devoted themselves 
to the study of a Supra-sensible world and spiritual powers 
and moulded their life accordingly. They never took the 
material world seriously and all their faculties, instead of 
affecting the advancement of external being, sought to create 
and expand the inner-self. Though Death did not excite fear 
in them, because they regarded it as an inevitable natural 
phenomenon, yet they conceived of an eternal life in order to 
get everlasting riddance from this mortal coil and physical 
death. Accordingly, the world generally appeared to them 
- illusory, and the state of oneness of the soul with Divine 
Being, was regarded as the supreme reality. Therefore, thes, 
ultimate aim of education, emerged as the Chitti-Vritti-nirodha 
(the control of mental activities connected with the so called 
concrete world. It might, however, be added that education 
did not neglect the development of the pupil’s powers for his 
all-sided advancement. å 


During the ancient times in India, the pupil, away from the 
haunts of din and distractions of the material world, amidst 
beautiful natural surroundings, sitting at the feet of his 
teacher, would comprehend all the intricate problems of life 
through listening, intellection and meditation. He was made 
to lead an unsophisticated and chaste life. He would not 
remain contented with mere bookish learing but acquire fairly 
practical knowledge of the world and society through his 
close contact with the people. ‘Only the mental realisation ` 
of Truth—an analytical current of thought—would not be 
sufficient, though in the initial stages that too was essential 
as an object.” Thus an attempt was made to make the student 
capable of experiencing the Supreme Truth himself and 
moulding the society accordingly. 


The residence of the pupil at the house of the teacher 
accompanied by a sense of devoted service had been a unique 
tradition in ancient India. The pupil, through such a close 


1 Mundakopanishad (2, 2, 42). 
Chapter 1: Vedic Education 15 


contact with his teacher, would naturally imbibe his qualities 
through emulation. This was regarded as indispensable for 
the fullest development of his personality, because the 
teacher was supposed to symbolise all the good ideals, 
traditions and code of behaviour of the society from where 
the pupil hailed. Thus, the close association of the teacher 
with the pupil made the latter fully acquainted with all the 
cherished social traditions. 


Besides this, another characteristic of ancient Indian 
educational system was that education was wedded to the 
practical ends of life. The pupil’s residence at his teacher’s 
house would make it possible for ‘him to develop social 
contacts as it was his sacred duty to collect fuel-wood, supply 
water and do other household odd jobs for the teacher. In 
this way, not only would he receive instructions related to 
domestic life, but also learn the concrete lesson of the dignity 
of labour and social service. 


The problem of discipline among the modern students 
which has baffled all solutions in to-day’s educational set-up, 
would resolve itself automatically with added advantage to the 
ancient students who could receive a valuable training in the 
Occupations of animal husbandry, agriculture and dairy- 
farming etc., by tending his teacher’s cows and serving him 
in diverse ways. There runs a tale in the Chhandogya 
Upanishad about the great sage Satya Kama who, during his 
pupilage, used to tend his teacher’s cows the number whereof 
grew under his supervision, from four hundred to one 
thousand. Similarly, the Brihadaranyaka tells us of Rishi 
Yajnavalkya who had been given one thousand cows in charity 
by king Janaka awarding his profound learning. 


Evidently, the ancient Indian education was not merely 
theoretical, but was related to the realities of life. In the 
Rigveda, we come across an instance of a poet-sage whose 
father was a physician (Bhishag) and mother, a grinder of corn 
(Upala Prakashini). Higher education was thus not inconsistent 
with manual labour. 


The ancient educationists had unravelled the complex 
problems in ordinary spheres of day-to-day life. The modern 
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concept of ‘Learning by Doing’ as understood in the west 
today, was the very core and essence of education in ancient ¢ 
India. Life served as the laboratory for the educational 
experimentation from where many noble traditions were 
developed. 


Similarly, begging alms by the pupils for their own sub- 
sistence and service of the Guru ( Preceptor ) explained the 
eleemosynary characteristic of ancient educational system. 
The object was not to render the students dependent on 
others, nor did it run counter to the good of the society. On 
the other hand, it was regarded as honourable. In the 
opinion of the ancient teachers the practice of begging alms 
by the students fostered in them noble sentiment of self- 
abnegation and other humanitarian virtues. It was believed 
that this system, by sublimating all unruly passions and ego 
in the pupil, enabled him to face the realities of life. It 
was, thus, a concrete lesson in the cultivation of virtue of 
self-help and the sense of gratitude and duty towards the 
society. 


® 


The ancient Indian educational system developed in terms 
of the needs of the individual and those of the society as well. 
Its roots were firmly implanted in the depths of society and, 
therefore, its efflorescence was natural. It had a definite ideal 
and a definite mission. The ancient educational centres, 
situated amidst fauna and flora and beauties of nature, were 
the perennial and inexhaustible fountain-heads of Indian 
civilization and culture. India, owing to her indifferent 
attitude towards material prosperity, might have made less 
appreciable advancement in political and economic spheres ; 
but in the educational field, her contribution has not been 
insignificant. While’ people in many countries of the world 
were yet learning only to prattle in civilized language, India 
was sounding the depths of metaphysical and philosophical 
thought. She dispelled the gloom of ignorance and developed 
the capacity to illuminate the world with her knowledge. Thus, 
she presented a measuring-rod for human civilization. The 
ancient Indian teachers evolved a special form of education 
whereby harmony was established between materialism and 
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spiritualism ; and human life thus headed towards greater 
5 perfection. , 
3. THE FOUR VEDAS 


> 


Before giving a detailed account of the Vedic Education, 
itis necessary here to make a short appraisal of the four 
Vedas because the education of that period is based on them. 


(1) The Rigveda. The Rigveda is the earliest and most 
illuminating work of the ancient Aryan religion in India. All 
the same it should be noted that no recorded history of 
Indian education is traceable before the Rigveda. Though 
the Dravidian civilization had reached the acme of culmina- 
tion even before the age of the Rigveda, yet no authentic 
record of educational system incorporated in it is available. 
The Rigveda marks the dawn of Indian civilization. There 
is no doubt about the fact that it could not have been possible 
for India to have prematurely produced so illustrious a work 
asthe Rigveda in the absence of the background of a high 
civilization. India should certainly have had to pass through 
Several stages of gradual evolution in her attempt to reach 
the civilization of the period of the Rigveda. “One thing 
is certain”, says Max Muller, “namely that there is nothing 
more primitive, more ancient than the hymns of the Rigveda, 
whether in India or the whole Aryan world. Yet it does not 

mark merely the dawn of its culture, but rather its meridian 
, , Where we find Indian civilization and Philosophy to have 
attained full maturity.” 

According to ancient Indian tradition, the Rigveda is that 
great treasure of learning which contains in germinal form 
the knowledge and main trends of thought of that age. In 
reality, Hindu civilization has been founded on the Rigveda 
which, in view of the triviality of materialistic prosperity, 
contains positive injuctions as to the introversion of all 
human tendencies for the attainment of eternal happiness. 


The Rigveda is a history of the evolution of civilization and 
culture of the age. It is a gompilation of one thousand and 
Seventeen hymns known) as “Samhita”. These hymns must 
have been collected gradually during the course of a long 
period. The editors of the Rigveda Samhita should have 
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evolved highly advanced principles with a view to collecting 
this vast literature dealing with different ages. The Samhita 
is the collection of varied types of hymns, someware related 10 
pure literature, religion and ceremonies, still others to litanies 
and yajna-methods. These hymns are dedicated to the TUAO* 
cation of Indra, Varuna, Agni, Marut, Mandalas, Usha, Surye 
and Parijanya. There are other hymns too about various cere- 
monies, such as those related to birth, wedding, charity, yajna 
and Death. Lastly, we have philosophical hymns and those 
which contain the description of Creation by the Virat. Purusha 
or Supreme Creator. The Samhita thus mirrors the culmina- 
ting point of cultural development of the life in its various 
aspects. 

The Rigveda is divided into ten Mandalas or sections out 
of which, six Mandalas (two to seven) having originality of 
pattern, have been attributed to six representative Rishis or 
seers, namely, Gritsamada, Visvamitra, Atri, Bhardvaja and 
Vasishtha. These original Mandalas multiplied in number 
gradually through the contributions of Rishis and their families. 
Every family would preserve this rich heritage. The Rigveda 
Samhita in its complete form, came into existence through the 
addition of the first, eighth, ninth and tenth Mandalas to the 
main and original six ones afore-mentioned. In this way the 
entire work includes 1,028 hymns ; 10,580 verses in 70,000 
lines of 1,53,826 words. Of the 70,000 lines, five thousand 
lines are merely repetitive. It is obvious then that the authors, 
of the hymns of a later period were merely drawing upon the 
pre-existent lore of hymns which had already been afloat in the 
country. 

Other Vedas. Following Rigveda, came into existence the 
three Samhitas of Sama, Yajuh and Atharva in close succession. 
‘These Vedas ushered in a new kind of literature. The order of 
hymns included in the Rigveda is not in accord with that of the 
sacrifices ; so much so there are some such hymns as have no 
relation to the Yajna or sacrifice at all. On the contrary, in 
the Sama, Yajuh and Atharva the hymns follow closely in 
order of the sacrifices. In the very period of the Sama and 
Yajuh, the old Rigvedic religion had begun to evince indications 
of considerable development while priesthood was also gaining 
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ground. There were three main branches of the priest : Hotri, 
Udgatri and Adhvaryu, In addition to these, there was also 
a fourth group known as Brahman. All these four categories 
of the priesthood had three assistant-priests each in addition. 
The entire order of priesthood was divided into sixteen 
members. All these priests were, in general, called, Ritvij, 
In course of time, a seventeeth Ritvij, viz., ‘Sadasyu’ was also 
added to these, whose duty was to superintend the perfor- 
mance of the whole sacrifice. 


The whole order of priesthood can be classified as below : 
(1) Hotri _ (2) Udgatri _ 


| | | | 
Maitravaruna Achavaka Gravastut  Prastotri Pratihatri Subramanya 
G) Adhvaryu ‘ _(4) Brahman 


ah ae Ap Brahmanch chamsin EAE ae 
Higher education, later on related itself to priesthood and 
the ritualistic aspect of religion. The formal and material 
aspects of worship and sacrifice now became so prominent that 
the priests had need to Specialise and train themselves regularly 
in these formal rituals. There was division of labour to a higher 
degree among the priests. In the beginning there was no such 
_ Soup distinction among them and every priest was deemed fit 
to undertake every work pertaining to Yajna. The curriculum 
of education was the same for all the students called Brahma- 
charins ; each of them was required to attain proficiency in the 
melodies of verses and ritualistic aspects of Yajna. In course 
of time, however, essentiality of division of labour was strongly 
felt owing to the growing complex nature of formal aspect of 
sacrifice, because no Single individual priest could be expected 
to specialise in the triple aspect of the Yajna. The priest 
Student in the beginning, however, received training in all the 
three methods ; but, later on would specialise only in any one 
of them. At length, the order of Priesthood was divided 
mainly into three main divisions mentioned above. These 
Priests Tespectively represented each one of the Vedas. They 
had separate training centres. This was so about 1000 B. C. 
to 800 B. C+ 
1 F.E. Keay : Indian Education, Ancient and Later Times, p. 5 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press (1942), 
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(i) The Hotri. He belonged to the first order of priesthood 
that undertook to recite the sacrificial hymns. . These hymns, 
were sung in honour of certain gods as Indra, Agni or Maruta. 
The Hotri specialised in this duty. He was regarded as the 
chief priest. y 


(ii) The Udgatri. The second part of the ritual of the 
Yajna was related to the Soma Yajna. Soma was a sort of 
juice that was obtained by crushing a particular creeping shrub. 
It was inebrious in quality. The Aryans, therefore, imputing 
some mysterious power to it, began to worship it as a god, for 
according to their views, it ensured immortality to them. 
Thus came into being a novel ceremony according to which the 
hymns began to be recited. The priests who would chant 
these hymns, came to be known ås the Udgatris. 


(iii) The Adhvaryu. The duty of these priests was closely 
associated with the main part of the Yajna. They would 
specialise in the actual performance of sacrifice full of numer- 
ous ritualistic operations. 


As has already been mentioned above, the Brahman repre- 
sented, in addition to these, a fourth group of priesthood, who 
superintended and directed the worshipping ceremony, as a 
whole. This group acquired proficiency in all the three Vedas 
and was empowered to exercise decisive opinion in different 
parts of the performance of sacrifice, their opinion on all 
controversial issues was regarded as final and authoritative. à 


(2) The Sama Veda. The Udgatri was required to acquire 
proficiency in all the melodies of the verses for the purpose of 
the ceremony of the Soma Yajna. The compilation ofall the 
hymns recited on the occasion of the Soma Yajna came to be 
known by the name of ‘The Sama Veda’. The Udgatri priests 
have contributed only seventy-eight verses out of a lot of 
fifteen hundred and forty-nine verses. The remaining consti- 
tuting the bulk of the verses have been taken out of the eighth 
and the niath Mandalas of the Rigveda. The verses of the 
Sama Veda .>ye been classified into two parts which are 
called the ‘Arch qs’. Each Archika contains five hundred and 
eighty-five ‘riks’ each of which is related to some tune or the 
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ground. There were three main branches of the Priest : Horri, 
Udgatri and Adhvaryu, In addition to these, there was also 
a fourth group known as Brahman. All these four categories 
of the priesthood had three assistant-priests each in addition. ` 
The entire order of priesthood was divided into sixteen 
members. All these priests were, in general, called, Ritvij. 
In course of time, a seventeeth Ritvij, viz., ‘Sadasyw’ was also 
added to these, whose duty was to superintend the perfor- 
mance of the whole sacrifice. 


The whole order of priesthood can be classified as below : 
ERA) Hotri — Q) Udgatri 


| | 
Maitravaruna Achavaka Gravastut Prastotri Pratihatri Subramanya 
(3) Adhvaryu (4) Brahman 


: | | | | 
Pratishthatri Neshtri Unnetri Brahmanch chamsin Agnidhak Potri 


Higher education, later on related itself to priesthood and 
the ritualistic aspect of religion. The formal and material 


the priests had need to Specialise and train themselves regularly 
in these formal rituals. There was division of labour to a higher 
degree among the priests. In the beginning there was no such 
group distinction among them and every priest was deemed fit 
to undertake every work pertaining to Yajna. The curriculum 
= Of education was the Same for all the students called Brahma- 
charins ; each of them was required to attain proficiency in the 
melodies of verses and ritualistic aspects of Yajna. In course 
of time, however, essentiality of division of labour was strongly 
felt owing to the growing complex nature of formal aspect of 
sacrifice, because no Single individual priest could be expected 
to specialise in the triple aspect of the Yajna. The priest 
student in the beginning, however, received training in all the 
three methods ; but, later on would specialise only in any one 
of them. At length, the order of priesthood was divided 
mainly into three main divisions mentioned above. These 
priests respectively represented each one of the Vedas, They 
had separate training centres. This was so about 1000 B, C. 
to 800 B. C.1 

1 F.E, Keay : Indian Education, Ancient and Later Times, p. 5. 

Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press (1942), 
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and was empowered to exercise decisive opinion in different 
parts of the performance of sacrifice, their opinion on all 
controversial issues was regarded as final and authoritative. 


(2) The Sama Veda. The Udgatri was required to acquire 
proficiency in all the melodies of the verses for the purpose of 
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other. The second part of the Sama Veda known as the 
$Uitararchika’ , comprises 400 hymns mostly of three stanzas 
each. The text of the Sama Veda is thus directed to the 
learning of melodies. It is more or less like a song book 
which contains the entire text of the songs. 


(3) The Yajurveda. Though the duty of chanting the 
hymns on the occasion of sacrifice was mainly undertaken by 
the Hotri, yet certain hymns related to prayer or invocation 
were sung by the Adhvaryus who were closely associated with 
sacrificial operations. Consequently, a separate training school 
was established for the education of these priests. They 
adopted the Yajurveda and thus it is the prayer-book of the 
Adhvaryu order of priesthood. 


The Yajurveda is the collection of prose Mantras, majority 
of them being spurious ones adopted from the Rigveda. The 
Yajurveda consists of two divisions called Black (Krishna) 
and White (Sukla). The Black Yajurveda contains, besides 
prose Mantras, certain hymns in verse. The elementary prose 
literature of India, which culminated in the Upanishadas, lies 
in its rudim@ntary form in the Yajurveda. It is a unique 
contribution to the ancient Indian literature. The White 
Yajurveda consists of only those hymns, prayers and scarifi- 
cial formulae that were uttered by the priests. We get in the 
Yajurveda glimpses of the religious and secular aspects of 
life in India. It prescribed various and secular aspects of 
Yajna, Pinda Yajna, Agnihotra, Chaturmasyas, Rajsuya, 
Asvamedha and Agnichayana etc. There are Mantras in the 
Yajurveda for the material welfare of the nation as, ‘‘Brahma- 
varchase jaytam asmin rashtre.” 


(4) The Atharvaveda. Inthe beginning only three Vedas 
were popular. In course of time a fourth Veda called the 
Atharvaveda was also recognised, It is more original in 
contents than other Vedas. Unlike the preceding Vedas, the 
majority of Mantras in this Veda have not been adapted from 
the Rigveda. Only twelve hundred stanzas out of a lot of 
6,000 have been derived from the Rigveda. The entire Veda 
contains 731 hymns divided into twenty books. The Atharva- 
veda is the earliest book on medical science. It refers to a 
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number of herbs for the cure of diverse diseases. We find 
in the Atharvaveda, a detailed account of various herbs used_ 
as efficacious remedies against many fierce diseases such as 
fever, anaemia, delirium, consumption, snake-bite, scrofula 
etc. The ninth book refers to Astronomy. A particular part 
of it deals with many rituals pertaining to domestic life, e.g., 
birth, marriage or death etc. According to certain thinkers, the 
Atharvaveda deals with the magic spells, because it contains 
hymns which were chanted by the priests in order to ward off 
and destroy certain evils such as disease, enemy, savages, 
brutes and natural calamities. Besides, there are other hymns 
which were uttered for worldly success and prosperity ; again, 
many others are there dealing with kings, assemblies, and 
subjects like Economics, Politics and Philosophy. The Atharva- 
veda, thus, is thoroughly secular in character containing a 
vivid description of various arts and sciences, 
4, GROWTH OF EDUCATION IN THE RIGVEDA 


The age of the origination of the Mantras in the Rigveda 
was essentially an age of creation followed closely by that of 
criticism and compilation. The first age produced the Rishis 
who were seers of truth. It is believed that these sages, by 
virtue of their ‘Tapas’ or asceticism and Yoga, were gifted 
with the vision of a clairvoyant capable of knowing about 
the past, the present and the future. They were, in a later age, 
followed by the sages known’as Srutarishis. The seers would 
impart their Mantras to these Srutarishis, through oral preaching. _ 
(Updesa). Tapas was regarded as the chief means of acquiring 
spiritual knowledge. The saints, dwelling in the forests, 
attained to Eternal Bliss and knowledge by virtues of Tapas. 
The Rigveda contains the description of seven Rishis and 
the divine powers of their Tapas which is capable of raising 
the lowest to the highest, Rita and Satya (Truth of thought and 
speech) are regarded as being originated from Tapas ; even the 
whole creation is thought to be the result of the Tapas of 
Brahma. 

When, through the Tapas and Yoga of the sages, the 
highest knowledge was acquired and stored up in the form of 
stanzas and hymns, there were evolved some such methods as 
would conserve this knowledge and bequeathe it to the 
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posterity. Every Rishi or seer, therefore, would impart to his 
son or pupil that knowledge which he himself had acquired. 
That knowledge was regarded as the patrimony of that family. 
The Vedic family-schools came into existence in this fashion. ’ 
The teacher made his pupils learn the text by rote. Every 
pupil acquired knowledge according to his individual capacity, 
Sayana refers to three categories of the students : the 
Mahaprajnan, the Madhyamaprajnan, and the Alpaprajna n, 
ie, very intelligent, normally intelligent and subnormal 
respectively. This classification naturally points to the 
difference in the mental powers of various students. These Í 
pupils crammed the hymns in recitative form. The whole 
atmosphere would reverbrate with the simultaneous recitation i 
of the hymns. A particular hymn in the Rigveda has j 
compared this sort of recitation to the croaking of frogs. 
5. EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM | 
The students started the recitation of the Vedic hymns in 
early hours of morning before the birds announced the 
day-break. The chanting of Mantras had been evolved into the 
form of a fie art. Special attention was paid to the correct 
pronunciation of words, Pada, or even letters. The Chhanda 
or metre was made of Padas or divisions and Padas of letters 
or Aksharas. The Vedic knowledge was imparted by the Guru 
or the Teacher to the pupil through regulated and prescribed 
pronunciation which the pupil would commit to memory, 
having listened to it alternatively. Only that knowledge which 
was received from the lips of the teacher was regarded as 
purely Vedic. Thus, the teaching, in a way, was oral. It 
shows that alphabet and art of writing had not been evolved till 
then. There had also been a tradition that Srutior Veda 
should appeal not to the eyes but to the ears, The Mahabharata 
invokes eternal damnation upon those who endeavour to write 
the Veda. Evidence, however, is there that art of writing was 
in vogue even during the age of the Rigveda. 
The Vedic hymns were regarded as instinct with certain 
mystical power. The belief was current that ifthe Vedic 
hymns were to be recited properly in accordance with the 
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prescribed regulations, they would reveal the spiritual and 


divine efficacy of their own. On the other hand, the influence ; 


of such Mantras as were pronounced incorrectly, was destroyed; 
and it was believed that ruin would befall the person who 
recited them wrongly. But it should not, however, be assumed 
that recitation was the main thing. Unintelligent memorisation 
of the Vedic hymns was regarded a utterly futile. The 
meditation and comprehension of the Mantras was considered 
to be far more important than the mechanical recitation 
thereof, It was observed that, “He who does not realize the 


ultimate Truth behind the Rik and Akshara (word and letter) . 


in which rest all gods—what will he do by merely reciting 
and repeating the Riks ?” He, who having studied the Veda 
did not comprehend its meaning, could be compared to an ass 
that,. while bearing the load of Sandal-wood, feels only its 
weight without being benefited by its redolence. 


To sum up, the system of education, which evolved in 
the Rigveda, concerns itself with the acquisition of the 
Supreme Knowledge, religion and Brahma. The Rigveda 
generally does not deal with ordinary secular knowledge and 
the solution of commonplace worldly problems. The metho- 
dology of obtaining the knowledge of the Absolute or Param- 
brahmajnana.was not identical with that of acquiring knowledge 
of physical sciences, arts, and crafts. The aim of the Veda 
was the knowledge of the Ultimate Truth and the realization 
of the Supreme. The Rigveda prescribes Tapas as the only 
means of its realization. The language of the Vedic hymns 
evolved out of the popular dialect. This was the elementary 
form of Sanskrita. Thus the great seers of the Absolute 
Truth called the Rishis having realised that knowledge 
through Tapas and Yoga, revealed it in the Vedic language. 
These Rishis would usually, on the occasion of Sacrifices, 
formulate the Vedic learning and language, by their mutual 
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discussions. The members of these Academies have been 
„designated as Sakhas. 


In the Rigveda era, there existed small domestic schools , 
run by the teacher himself. The pupils would lodge and 
board at the house of their teacher. Their mode of living 
was strictly guided by the prescribed disciplinary rules. The 
elementary education was accessible to all the Brahmanas, 
whereas higher education was confined only to those who 
proved worthy of it. The students deemed unfit for it were 
sent back either to the plough or the loom ; spiritual life was 
forbidden to them. Even in modern times in India we hear 
arguments in favour of imparting university education only 
to the meritorious students, while less gifted ones to be sent 
to various avocations in life after metriculation. 


6. MAIN CHARACTERISTICS 


à Some special features of the educational system of the 
Rigveda era may be summed up as below :— 


(1) The home ofthe preceptor served as the institution 
where the pupil lived after the Upanayana ot initiation 
ceremony. The teacher would, in place of the father, dis- 
charge the duties of guardian who shouldered the responsibility 
of his ward’s maintenance. 


(2) The pupil was eligible to admission to the preceptor’s 

4 house only on the basis of his moral fitness and unimpeachable 

= conduct, A pupil, who was considered to be belonging to 

a lower order of moral conduct, would be forbidden to live in 
Gurukula or the home of the preceptor. 


(3) The discipline of brahmacharya or celebacy was 
compulsory. Though a married youth was entitled to get 
education, yet he was denied the right of being the residential 
pupil. 

7 (4) It was one of the sacred duties of the pupil to serve 
his preceptor. Being a residential pupil, he would look to the 
comforts of his Guru. Frequently he would look to the 
domestic affairs of the teacher. He pledged devotion to him 
in thought, speech and deed ; and worshipped him as his own 
father or God. 
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It is a point worth marking that the Varna system, that is, 
the division of the entire society into four major functional 
Castes, was prevalent in the Rigvedic age, but its rules were 
not very rigid and inflexible. It must, however, be noted 
that though the seers and hermits were generally Brahmans, 
it was not always the case. Supreme knowledge was not 
confined Strictly to any varna. On the other hand, tapas or 
asceticism were sine qua non of its attainment. A number of 
Kshatriya kings such as Ambarisha, Trasadasyu, Sindhudvipa, 
Mandhata, and Sibi etc. attained to the status of the Rishis 


or Brahma vadinis. The names of such women-sages as 

Romasa, Lopamudra, Ghosha, Apala, Kadru, Kamayani, 

Shradha, Savitri, Urvasi, Saranga, Devayani, and Gaupayana 

figure in all the four Vedas, Non-Aryans too, arc entitled 

to education according to Rigveda, They are described as 

Krishna-garbha, Anasa, Pisacha, Asura, or Dasyu. They were 

Soon assimilated and began to be called Sudras by the 
Aryans, 


7. SECULAR EDUCATION 


G 

Though the Regvedic education, being essentially religious 
and philosophical in character, was imparted only to those 
who were fit to make quest of Eternal Truth and acquire 
Supreme Knowledge, yet there was arrangement for secular 
education and vocational training for the masses, Its vogue 
is amply evidenced by the progress in all the walks of life, and 
the economic, political, industrial and materialistic prosperity 
of the age. The agriculture, trade and commerce were ina 
fairly developed state, The material Prosperity of the country 
during the Vedic era is ascribable to adequate provision 
for the masses of: Secular sciences and vocational education, 
The people would receive training in diverse arts and crafts 
for material gain, Agriculture, horticulture and animal hus- 
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bandary attained to a high norm of progress. There was 
Provision for training in handicrafts. Barter system, credit, « 
interest, and money-lending too were in vogue. The Rigveda 
refers to sea-borne trade and to stone built cities known as 
Pur. Thus we can safely conclude that the secular, social and 
practical form of education was in existence during the 
Rigveda era. 

Education in other Vedas. In ancient India, studentship 
evolved itself into the form of a science and an art. It was 
founded upon well regulated and well-established ideals and 
did not admit of any change according to age or kingdom. 
The term ‘student’ was substituted by a more appropriate 
one viz., ‘brahmachari’. The institution of Brahmacharya forms 
the foundation stone of the grand fabric of Hindu thought 
which has solidly been built through ages, 


The Atharvaveda contains a detailed account of the 
educational system prescribed for the Brahmachari. The 
pupil’s career begins with the performance of Upnayana (the 
ceremony of initiation). The pupil, at this time, dwells with 
his preceptor for three,days where-after, being imparted a 
new birth by his Guru, emerges in the form of a dvija, i.e., the 
twice-born. His second birth is spiritual which he owes to 
his preceptor, Only after the initiation ceremony, he is 
entitled to be called a Brahmachari implying that he is changed 
within as without. He, then, is distinguishable from other 
social beings in conduct and vestment, He wears a girdle 
(mekhala) of kusa grass, deer-skin, and carries with him sacred 
fuel (Samidha) to offer to Agni or fire both in morning and 
evening. Besides, there are certain distinct inner attributes 
as sram (perseverance), Tapas (asceticism) and Diksha (instruc- 
tion) that help bloom particular permanent virtues in his life. 
Thus the ancient Indian pupil is the true embodiment of 
renunciation, asceticism, humility and chastity, He is requir- 
ed to follow both physical as well as spiritual disciplines, 
and as such, he has to dedicate himself to a strictly regulated 
and consecrated life which demanded its Sustenance through 
begging by the pupils, equipped with external paraphernalia 
such as Kusa-girdle, deer skin and long hair. He cultivates 
inner discipline through self-possession, practice of austerities 
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serving the preceptor, and renunciation, and then becomes 
a ‘residential’ pupil.2 ” 

* The discipline of brahmacharya was observed by girls too 
in ancient times. The maidens, through the cultivation of 
brahmacharya during their maidenhood would win youths in 


matrimony and hence entering upon domestic life undertook 
responsible duties towards the society, as evidence in Scri- 


` ptures : “Brahmacharyen kanya yuvanam vindate patim.” 


It is to be noted that in the Vedic schools there was provi- 
sion for observing certain holidays. Teaching was suspended 
on the occasion of festivals, and in cloudy and stormy 
whether.? 

$ 8. CONCLUSION 


Thus we observe that the ideal of the Vedic education was 
lofty, Amply opportunities were provided to the pupil for 
the development of his personality. The preceptors took 
personal care of the pupils which resulted inevitably in a 
multi-dimensional development of the pupil’s personality. 
The Yajurveda refers to a trinity of debts : debt to Rishis, debt 
to gods, and debt to ancestors, which he is required to 
discharge through brahmacharya, yajna and begetting of progeny 
respectively. The pupils would endeavour to develop their 
personality physically, mentally and morally by residing at 
their preceptor’s home through their devotional service, The 
educational system of vedic period achieved a pronounced 
success in connection” with character-formation, development 
of personality, contribution to knowledge in all branches 
of learning as well as social well-being and material prosperity 
Though the literary and scientific progress of this period 
could not reach a stage of perfect solidarity and maturity, 
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yet it marks an insatiable ambition to extend the spheres of 
knowledge. They felt that their objective would not be 
accomplished only through chantings the hymns, rather it was 
thought essential to acquire proficiency in comprehending and 
analysing their deeper significance. One who was incapable 
of comprehending the meaning of Vedas, was regarded as 
Sudra.* The ‘vedic education was essentially spiritual and 
religious in character, yet, as has been mentioned above, it 
did not ignore the material aspect, the evidence whereof is 
available in the Yajurveda and the Atharvaveda. Thus it 
points unmistakably to the future evolution of Aryan culture. 
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1. SOURCES 


IN Vedic period, the educational sphere was inordinately 
dominated by priesthood and knowledge pertaining to sacri- 
ficial rituals had considerably advanced. There were scholars 
and thinkers who had developed an attitude characterized by 
mysticism towards life and meditated on speculative subjects 
such as God, Soul and Universe, Life and Death etc. In 
later-Vedic age, this trend of speculative thought grew intense 
and vehement. The philosopher sages, dwelling in the 
shady solitude of forests, would meditate upon self-realization. 
Their mystical experiences manifested themselves through 
the scriptures known, as Brahmanas and Aranyakas, the latter 
being like the Brahamanas of the Vanprastha sages. The 
Upanishadas were next to emerge into being. They are the 
archives preserving ancient culture and civilization. The 
Vedanta, an important trend in philosophical thought which 
can rightly be regarded as the culminating point of the Vedic 
knowledge, was revealed through the pages of the Upanishadas. 
Philosophical and metaphysical propositions have in detail 
been analysed and discussed in them. The Brahamnas, Aranyakas 
and Upanishadas are the main sources that acquaint us with 
the post-Vedic education and civilization. The spread and 
propagation of the post-Vedic education was effected through 
diverse institutions known as Sakhas, Charanas, Parishadas, 
Kulas and Gotras—an improvement on the oral tradition of the 
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Vedic literature. These institutions were religious and acade- 
mic in character functioning as schools in the Vedic period. 
` 2 PROPAGATION OF LEARNING | : 


The knowledge conserved in the Vedic Samhitas, the 
Brahmanas, Aranayakas and the Upanishadas was bequeathed by 
successive generations of teachers to pupils till it spread 
in every part of the country. The entire country was a net- 
work of the Vedic schools which specialised in separate Vedas. 
These diverse centres of learning mirror forth the ancient 
Indian life in its true and genuine form, The real aim of 
education, the consummate development of all aspects of 
life, seems to have been realized by them. Modern education 
in a way, leads us astray in the direction of materialism which 
seeks to sever the essential bond of unity among mankind and 
divide it into heterogenous groups. The Vedic education, on 
the contrary ; establishes the unity and concord of humanity 

` through its teaching. 


This education was not exclusively confined to religion 
only ; but it illuminated all obscure and dark corners of life. 
These institutions aptly regarded as religious, academic and 
cultural centres, were the main spring whence emerged a 
civilization which surviving all the fierce cataclysmic changes 
through the ages, is still serving as beacon-light to the floun- 
dering humanity. This, indeed, is the unique feature of the 
Vedic education. These centres of Aryan civilization were 
giving the lesson of spiritualism and human perfection to 
the world. 


3. SVADHYAYA OR SELF STUDY 


As pointed out above, education was not regarded as an 
end in itself; it was fundamentally related to life. Its aim 
was the attainment of Brahmavarchasa, i.e., knowledge of the 
Absolute. The performance of Sacrifice and other ritualistic 
operations were directed to the same end, but special emphasis 
was laid on the study of the Scriptures, technically known as 
Svadhyaya or self-study. Svadhyaya was a sort of Sacrifice 
to Brahma whereby the attainment of an imperishable world 
was possible. The Aranyakas attach magnitudinous signifi- 
cance to Syadhyaya. The efficacy of Svadhyaya was such, the 
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belief was prevalent, as to make one capable of establish- 
ing harmony with Brahma through the attainment of spiritua 
knowledge. It should, however, be noted in this context that 
atly time or any place was not suitable for Svadhyaya. The 
Brahmacharis, in order to derive the utmost benefit of Svadhyaya, 
would leave the haunts of noisy distractions and retire to the 
peaceful lap of Nature and study the Vedas, Aranyakas, 
Brahmanas, Itihasa, Puranas and Upanishadas. It would be 
perfectly legitimate to note in this context that earlier prohi- 
bitions of Vedic study, on particular occasions i.e. in cloudy 
and stormy weather, under the shade of trees and amidst the 
cattle etc. were prevalent and followed in the later period too. 
4. IMPORTANCE OF THE TEACHER 

Though the vogue of Svadhyaya or self-study was commonly 
prevalent, yet the need and importance of the teacher for the 
student could by no means be ignored or dispensed with. The 


Katho Upanishad lays special stress on the indispensability of » 


the teacher. The teacher was expected to be in possession of 
the essential qualities, viz., profoundity of education, ¢lairvoyant 
vision and intellectual regeneration. He was regarded as the 
builder, guide and leader of the society. Only his son or the 
pupil was entitled to receive education from him. After the 
Upanayana or initiation ceremony the preceptor considered the 
pupil as his own son and both of them would be bound together 
in spiritual relationship. The Guru would accept only those 
as his pupils who were eligible on the grounds of individual 
ability and sense of personal service to the teacher. 

The Upanishadas abound in examples of the pupils pre- 
senting themselves to their teachers with firewood in hand. 
Besides these, theré were irregular or peripatetic teachers who 
imparted education to the pupils without the performance of 
initiation ceremony. Yajnavalkya instructed his wife Maitreye 
and Gargi in theology in this manner. Not only that, exam- 
ples exist of fathers initiating and educating their sons. 
Svetaketu received higher knowledge from his own father ; 
likewise, Bhragu too was taught by Varuna, his father. We 
thus find that educational system, while recognising the magni- 
tude of Svadhyaya or self-study admitted the necessity of 
the teacher. 
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5. ADMISSION 


In fact, studentship ofa body naturally began only after 
‘Upanayana’ or ceremony of initiation. He was usually called 
Brahmcharin upto the age of twenty-five (the period of celibacy). 
The initiation ceremony marked the second birth of the pupil ; 
thence forward he entered upon spiritual career having been 
initiated by his preceptor. It was customary for the preceptor 
to admit and initiate his pupils only after having inquired into 
their family of birth (Vansh), individual merits and sense of 
personal service and sacrifice for the teacher. The period of 
studentship would usually extend to twelve years. There are 
examples of such eminent students as Syetaketu and Upkausal 
Kamalanayan who lived at their teacher’s house for a period 
of twelve years. Moreover, education would begin at the age 
of 12 years. Many students extended the period of their 
academic career even beyond twelve years so much so that 
there is an extreme instance of hundred and one years as the 
period of studentship? But such a long period was only 
commensurate with the acquisition of higher education Jedi- 
cated to supreme knowledge. 


6. DUTIES OF STUDENTS 


The first condition, in fact, was the essentiality of the 
pupil’s residence at the house of the preceptor į hence the 
applicability of the epithet “Acharya-kulavasin” to the students. 
Further he had to go about begging alms for the Support of 
his Guru and himself. This tradition was carried out invari- 
ably by all, be he poor or rica, prince or peasant. This would 
beget in the students the virtue of humility and thereby he 
learnt the concrete lesson of charitable good done to him by 
the society and in return his sense of obligation to it. 


Tending of the sacred fire of his preceptor’s house and 
keeping it aflame was another of important duties of the 
pupils. They collected sacred fuel ‘Samidha’ from the forest 
to feed the fire. The sacred flame was symbolic of intellectual 
and spiritual illumination of the pupil. 


1 The Chhandogya Upanishad related how Indra had dwelt with 
Prajapati for a period of 101 years for the sake of gaining Absolute 
knowledge, 
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The next duty to be performed by them was that of tending 
the herbs of cows belonging to the Guru and grazing them in c“ 
the forests. In this way, a major portion of pupils’ time was 


“devoted to the service of the Guru. These duties were mainly 


undertaken by poor students alone. The well-to do disciples 
would usually present gifts to the teacher. 


Along with these external duties, study was the primary 
duty of the pupil. The study of the Vedas would initiate 
their education ; in other words, it involved a knowledge of 
pronunciation, phonology and elementary grammar. Of these, 
grammar and correct pronunciation were attached special 
importance to, for future correctness of the Vedas ultimately 
rested upon their formal purity and faultlessness. 


The external impositions thus created inner discipline in 
the pupil. He had to overcome certain passions and evil 
habits of mind such as, sexuality, extravagant desires, lust 
for mundane glory, as well as excessive sleep, anger, taste for 
fragrance and love of physical adornment etc. The pupil, 
prior to receiving education, was called upon to prove that 
he was peaceful, cotment patient and tenacious bf purpose’. 
In short, “simple living and high thinking” was the motto of 
his life. ‘ 

It is to be remembered here that pupils considered it to be 
their sacred duty to require higher knowledge. The austere 
practices of academic career made them capable of realization «< 
of Supreme knowledge of Brahma. This inevitably necessita- 
ted the dedication of a whole life and not merely a fraction 
ofit. Svetaketu, despite the studies of twelve long years 
failed to attain the Supreme knowledge and as such he had 
to devote more time to it thereafter. In many cases, it is 
noteworthy, that persons devoted the entire term of their life 
to the cause of knowledge following strictly the prescribed 
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regulations of brahmacharya. They ‘were usually called 
+» Naisthika or, perpetual brahmacharins. 


At the completion of their educational period, the teachers , 
would deliver convocational address to the students which 
sought to remind them of the duties in practical life they stood 
at the threshold of. This was known as ‘Samavartana’ cere- 
mony. These duties embodied primarily speaking of truth, 
performance of duties, study of the Veda, maintenance of 
good health, performance of sacrifice, service to parents and 
the teacher, charity and other similar good deeds.1 These 
final addresses of the teachers of ancient India can be compared 
to the Convocation Addresses of modern universities with the 
only difference that while ancient addresses invited the atten- 
tion to its inner spirit, i.e., spiritual and ethical aspect, the 
modern ones reniain confined to mere formal and external 
aspects. 

7. DUTIES OF THE TEACHER 


The entire ancient Indian civilization is a reflection of the 

+ Spiritual and ethical attributes of the teachers of that age. 

The teacher’ was expected to possess all moral and spiritual 

qualifications. His profession made it indispensable to 

master the Vedic knowledge thoroughly and dwell entirely in 

the Brahma (brahmanishtha). He illumined the inner being 
of his pupils with his own spiritual enlightenment. 

In ancient times only that person was deemed worthy of 
teachership who must himself have been an ideal student 
during his academic career. The man who possessed the 
qualities of guiding the society on right lines and profound 
scholarship, appropriated him rightly the «title of teacher. 
When a fit pupil approached him, it was the duty of the 
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teacher to impart to him the highest knowledge. Whatever 
knowledge was possessed by the teacher, was transmitted to 
the pupil without any concealment or reserve. Nevertheless, 
examples are many about secret learning revealed only to 
Special students in view of the unfitness of ordinary students. 
It is, indeed, appreciably remarkable to note that when a 
teacher considered himself to be deficient in knowledge of a 
particular subject, he regarded it as his sacred duty to reveal 
it to his students. 

It was traditional to transfer knowledge to pupils through 
a succession of teachers which came to be known as Guru- 
Parampara. The teachers felt the natural desire that their 
truths and principles, learning and experience should survive 
them and promote good of the society. The life of the teacher 
served as a model for the pupil to follow and imitate. “Lead 
from Darkness unto Light” was their sacred duty. The 
teacher functioned as a spiritual and intellectual father of 
the pupils. If, however, the pupil fella prey to moral turpi- 
tude or spiritual deviation, the teachers was likely to be held 
responsible for it. The teacher evinced his paternal care and 
interest in matters of looking after the students generally, 
financial help to the indigent pupils, care of the ailing students 
and other like emergency. 

8. MODES OF TEACHING 


During Vedic period education was imparted directly to 
the pupil. The teacher played the main role in this system. 
But in the later Vedic education, the pupil was the main 
factor. The method of teaching was characterised by catechism 
which involved the elucidation of a particular subject through 
a graduated series of questions and answers between the pupil 
and teacher. The teacher put forth certain propositions to 
the pupil or the latter himself asked questions being answered 
duly by his teacher removed all doubts there about. Thus the 
solutions of the proposed problems and answers to question 
constituted the chief method of education. The educational 
system in the Upanishadas is discursive and argumentative. 
All the intricate and difficult mysteries were unravelled through 
intelligent and leading questions. Instructions were imparted 
orally in general, though art of writing too was progressing. 
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Some of the important methods of teaching that were employed 
are catechism, stories allegories and parables etc. The 
discursive-method of study led to the development of Logic 
(Tarka Sastra) during the period of Upanishadas. Later oñ. 
its development contributed to the evolution of Nyaya Sastra. - 


* During the course of discussion, the pupil was not merely 
a passive listener to his teacher ; on the contrary, he had to 
remain mentally active and conscious. He had to cogitate 
answers to the question through the process of introspection 
and meditation. Accordingly, his mental faculty and imagina- 
tion received exercise and training indirectly. It was usual 
for the teacher to provide some leading and important hints 
and ask the pupil to work them out himself ; and the pupil 
reached the destination of his proposition through Svadhyaya 
(self study), Manana (intellection) and Chintana (meditation). 
The Taittirya Upanishad refers to a very interesting mode of 
teaching whereby Varuna, the father of Bhrigu, during 
the course of instructing the latter, gives only general hints 


œ and directions about the Absolute four times, and leaves him 


=. 


x 


to find itsəcontent. Itis only in the fifth turn that Bhrigu 
himseif gets at the knowledge of the Absolute. Similarly 
Svetaketu too had acquired a practical knowledge from his 
father concerning Mind and its various faculties and inter- 
dependence of psychological conditions. It is evident, there- 
fore, that in the drama of learning the pupil played the role of 
the protagonist ; the teacher, however, acted as a mere guide 
to him. 


In the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad there is the record of 
three main processes of learning, viz., (i) Sravana, (ii) Manana, 
and (iii) Nididhyasana. Sravana or listening itself called for 
six specified auxiliaries : (a) Upakrama, a formal ceremony 

“performed preceding the study of the Veda, (b) Abhyasa, 
recitation of the text, (c) Apurvata, ready grasp of the meaning 

(a) Phala, a comprehension of outcome, (e) Arthavada, the 
reading Of elucidatory texts, (f) Upapatti, attainment of final 
conclusions The process of Manana was an unfailing aid to 
learning. Besides these methods, knowledge of the Absolute 
could be realized through Tapas and Yoga, 
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9, FORMS OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Broadly speaking, there existed three types of institutions 
namely, ‘Gurukulas’, ‘Parishadas’ (Academies) and ‘Sammelan? 
(conferences) in that age, a 


(1) The Gurukulas (the house of the Preceptor). The main 
reason of keeping a student at the gurukula was that he availed 
himself of the opportunity to mould his life and character on 
the pattern of idealistic life of his teacher by living in close 
contact with him. The preceptor serves as a model for the 
child. Through the closest and constant contact with the 
teacher the possibility of assimilation by the pupil of all those 
virtues which have served as the guiding force of his teachet’s 
life itself, grows in intensity. An additional benefit that 
accrued from this contact with the teacher was that 
the pupil would get the practical knowledge of domes- 
tic affairs because, the teachers, generally were settled 
family-holders. This explains the vogue of receiving educa- 
tion at the gurukulas. The child, with first streaks of consci- 
ousness, would leave his natural parents for the house of his 
spiritual father there, having undergone the initiation cere- 
mony, he was admitted to the stage of life known as brahma- 
charaya. He would receive education for a period of twelve 
years doing multifarious duties at the house of his preceptor 
such as tending cows, collecting fuel and keeping the sacred 
fire aflame etc. Thereafter growing a profound scholar, he 
would take leave of his Guru. This system was just like 
as in the vedic period. 


(2) Parishadas (Academies). These academies or councils 
were the main forums where students belonging to higher 
order of learning gathered and quenched their insatiable thirst 
for knowledge through discussions and discources. Those 
who would not terminate their scholastic career earlier and 
remained in quest of truth and supreme knowledge, enriched 
their mind in these academies. Mutual discussion and 
argumentation alone was not the method to learn ; the pupils 
would invite erudite scholars and literary celebrities to 
these gatherings and go about journeying through the 
country. The Brahmanas, the Aranyakas and the Upanishadas 
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abound in such instances. It isa point worth marking that 
the Upanishadas themselves, in a sense, were the outcome 
of such disputations. They are, so to say, a representation 
of the various philosophical investigations of the scholars of 
higher order whose main pursuit was characterized by 
incessant quest after Truth and Atman. 


(3) Sammelan (Conference). Besides the local circles or 
academies of disputants, there were invited occasionally by 
some great king, several scholars, Rishis, philosophers, and 
psychologists to a national gathering for the sake of discussions 
and debate. The ablest and best scholars, speakers, philoso- 
phers and thinkers were awarded special prizes for their 
merits.1 It should be remembered that along with the 
Brahmanas, their learned ladies accompanied them to partici- 
pate in these debates and wielded the weapon of their intellec- 
tual acuteness in the contest. 


In addition to the above mentioned forms of educationa 
institutions, courts of kings, too, served as important centres ` 
of learning where several scholars and philosophers, hailing 
from diffetent countries, would flock together, talk, discuss 
and throw light on metaphysical, theological and other 
problems. There were certain sylvan institutions which were 
situated in the peaceful solitude of forests amidst beauties of 
nature. The pupils, coming together would study the Veda. 
The Aranyakas as the very name suggest, originated naturally” 
from these places. They are so called in as they had to be 
read in the forests. In reality, the fountain-head of Aryan 
civilization lies in these forests. It was from here that ancient 
Indian civilization originated. It would not, however, be 
impertinent to say that all the centres of learning weré not 
to be traceable to forest. No doubt, sages regarded itas 
more creditable and ennobling to practise asceticism in the 
solitude of forests where the environment was most suitable 
for their mystic devotion; yet in the later Vedic period we 


1 The Satapatha Brahman relates the story of king Janaka inviting 
allthe Brahmanas of Kuru-Panchala on the occasion of horse- 
sacrifice wherein the king offered a prize of 1000 cows with 
horns covered with gold to the most learned scholars. Yajnavalkya 
had appropriated this prize. 
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find such teachers as, while managing their house-hold affairs 
taught their pupils at their own houses in the villages or 
towns. These very places would ultimately grow and develop 
into the Gurukulas as mentioned above. Later on, we find 
that educational institutions were established only in- 
important cities. 
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EDUCATION IN THE AGE 3 
OF SUTRAS AND EPICS 


1, CURRICULUM 

THE period of the Vedic literature was followed by that of 
Sutra-literature. The literature of Brahmana period had by 
now been fully systematised. The period of Sutra literature 
falls between 600 B. C. and 200 B. C. The Vedas and Upani- 
shadas had reached the fullest extent of expansion and deve- 
lopment till the advent of Sutra period. The growth of Vedic 
literature had become so vast and diffused, that the need was 
strongly felt that there should be evolved some such 
practicable method as may epitomise conveniently the huge 
mass of the Vedic literature. The need of the fulfilment + 
of this aim, therefore, brought a new type of literature, the 
Sutras, into being. These Sutras revealed great principles 
and truths ina very compressed and succint form. It was 
natural hence to grasp the meaning of the Sutra without the 
help of analysis and elucidation. Often their significance 
was abstruse and profound. The style of the Sutras was so 
condensed and terse that, to put it wittily, an author exper- 
ienced as much joy in economising even half a short vowel 
as in the birth of a son. 


In this age, the rules and regulations of education were 
menifested mainly in the form of Dharma Sutras. These 
Dharma-Sutras embody the principles of social conduct and 
a code of duties for the teachers and students. The authors 
of Sutras evince no originality of invention ; they simply made 
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a scientific study of the pre-existing Vedic literature and 
endeavoured to bring the contents of that literature within 
the easy reach of masses through the results of their studies, 
Therefore, the Sutra literature seriously lacks in imaginative- 
ness and poetic charm and appeal. Due care was taken not. 
to sacrifice brevity and economy of expression for the sake 
of literary flourishes. In this way the Sutras-karas comprised 
much within the shortest compass in the Sutras. Another 
important reason to be noted in connection with the growth 
of the Sutra literature is the ascendency of Buddhism 
which proved a.formidable menace to the Vedic literature 
and Brahmanism. Hence they were forced to forge a mighty 
weapon for self-defence against any possible onslaught of 
Buddhism in the form of easier and popular medium of impa- 
tting instructions in moral and religious principles so that 
they might easily be propagated among the masses and thus 
be immortalized. These efforts naturally culminated in the 
creation of the Sutra literature. 


To acquaint our readers with the number and variety of 
the subjects of study in existence at that time, the Srauta- 
Sutras were first to come into being. They may be regarded 
as continuation of the Brahmanas specially in their ritualistic 
and formal aspect. The next in order were the Grihya-Sutras 
dealing with the multifarious ceremonies pertaining to dom- 
estic life such as birth, marriage and death etc. They pass by 
another name too, i.e., Smriti ( that which is a matter of me- 
mory as contrasted with sruti). The third offshoot of the 
Sutra literature is known as Dharma-Sutra which treats of 
various customs and ways of our daily social life. The last 
form of the Sutras is Sulva-Sutras which tell us of measure- 
ment required for the construction of the Vedi (altar). They 
are to be regarded as the earliest form of mathematical 
literature of India incorporating an advanced knowledge of 
geometry and algebraical proposaitions. 


The entire Sutra literature consists of mainly six divisions 
better known as Vedangas. A pre-knowledge of various sub- 
jects such as Siksha, Chhandas, Vyakarana, Nirukta, Kalpa and 
Jyotisha was indispensable for the sake of comprehending 
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the Vedas. These afore-mentioned six subjects were called the 
Vedangas. One special feature of education of this period is 
specialization of students in different branches of learning. 
In reality, this period is the most important one from „the 
viewpoint of its constructive and creative aspect in ancient 
Indian education inas much as such important branches of 
learning as Geometry, Algebra, Astronomy, Astrology, Physio- 
logy, Grammar and Philology reached culminating point in 
this age. The growth of Astronomy is ascribable to religious 
factors. The knowledge of the position and movement of 
stars and planets was essential to appoint suitable days and 
hours for the performance of sacrifice. The science of Anato- 
my or surgery was founded on the dissection of the animal to 
be immolated. The universally acclaimed Grammar of Panini 
is the creation of this very period. In a sense, we can regard 
Panini as the pioneer of the Sutra period. Katayana and 
Patanjali, the two eminent literary celebrities should also be 
mentioned in this period. 

The commentary of Patanjali is an immortal creation of 
ancient India. Along with this the ‘Arthasastra’ (economic 
treatise) the authorship of which is ascribable to Kautilya 
popularly known as Chanakya the supreme councillor of king 
Chandragupta Maurya, deals with the social, political and 
educational systems of the age. It was an unique contribution 
of this period. Kautilya divided his work into four divisions 
(i) Anvikshaki, (ii) Trayi, (iii) Varta, (iv) Danda-Niti or penal- 
code. There is, in it, the record of three main trends of philo- 
sophic thought, i.e., the Samkhya, Yoga and Lokayata. The 
Trayi refers to the three Vedas the Rik, the Yajuh and the 
Sama. Kautilya has visualized a well-regulated system for the 
students. Education was compulsory for the first three castes. 
The students were provided with an elaborate schedule of 
their duties, viz., study of the Vedas, worship of fire, begging 
alms, and service of the preceptor etc. Ina similar way, We 
find a detailed account of duties of the king, different castes 
and those of the people in the ‘Arthasastra’ of Kautilya. 


The Nyaya and Mimansa Sastras too were the production of 
this age. Besides these works the Smritis were written for 
the proper guidance of life. The edicts of the Manu-smriti ate 
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regarded as gospel truth by the Indian masses. Religion was 
busy in this age creating and solidifying literature, though 
there was comparatively greater freedom in the-sphere of 
thought. Intellectual life was running on parallel lines with 
spiritual life. Several fine arts, viz., dancing, histrionics, music, 
as well as economics and other secular sciences were attaining 
a high-water mark of perfection, these arts were cultivated 
mainly by women and Sudras. These treasuries of knowledge 
were known as ‘Up-vedas’ which had linked up other branches 
of knowledge with the Vedas. 
2. SYSTEM OF EDUCATION DURING SUTRA PERIOD 


The educational system during the Sutra period was 
identical with that of Upanishad period. It is worth marking 
that Sutras did not originate or evolve any new school of 
philosophical thought ; they are so many little solid beads of 
universally accepted principles held together in the rosary of 
antique religion. All the current unwritten regulations, social 
and religious traditions and long-standing conventions had 
been compiled in the Sutras in a well arranged and systematic 
order, This newly created literature became the proper 
course of study for the students. Some of the rituals were 
performed and conventions carried out by the students prior 
to the beginning of education ; one of these ceremonies was 
the recitation of Savitri Mantra. The initiation ceremony of 
the Upnayana and Chuda-karma were performed after the 
beginning of education. Later on, the initiation ceremony 
was unexceptionably imposed on the entire Aryan race, This 
helped considerably the spread of education. The necessity 
of regular institutions was felt for higher education, The 
discipline of brahmacharya was still inexorably rigid and 
inflexible. With the passage of time, on account of decrease 
in the level of marriageable age of girls, women education 
received a severe shock. Generally, the women received educa- 
tion at home. Their teaching work was undertaken by their 
father or brother. Trade and commerce were imprisoned in the 
water-tight compartments of caste or community ; but a certain 
measure of individual freedom was, however, permissible in 
matters of adopting any profession according to one’s liking 
andaptitude. Various sciences and arts such as handicrafts, 
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medicine, sculpture and architecture had attained the acme 
of their development. Thus we see that the sole objective of 
the entire system of education during this period was character- 
formation, development of personality and protection “of 
ancient culture. 

One special feature of the literature of the Sutra period is 
the unprecedented progress of philosophy. Theories of philo- 
sophy had enjoyed an uninterrupted continuity since the Vedic 
age. The period of Upanishadas can well be regarded as the 
meridian of philosophy. But the period of the Sutras witnessed 
the consummation of its progress. In this period, the current 
of philosophical thought flowed out chiefly in six different 
channels. In this way developed six systems of philosophy, viz., 
(i) The Samkhya of Kapila, (ii) the Yoga of Patanjali, (iii) the 
Nyaya of Gautama, (iv) the Vaiseshika of Kanada, (v) Karma 
or Purva-mimansa of Jaimini, (vi) Uttara Mimansa or Vedanta 
of Badarayana. 

Itis to be remembered that these afore-mentioned seers 
or Rishis were not the originators of these systems of philoso- 
phy; on the other hand, these systems were already in existence. 
Their contribution in this matter was, however, confined to 
imparting a final shape to them through the process of ana- 
lysis and elucidation of these systems. Only those students 
were entitled to the study of philosophy who had acquired 
eligibility or ‘Adhikara’ to it. The generality to the students 
could rest contented only with the study of secular sciences, 
Max Muller in his ‘Lecture on Vedanta Philosophy’ has 
rightly observed, “one who had not thoroughly over-come 
his passions, was not deemed fit for the study of philosophy.” 

In this way the study of philosophy was complete in itself. 
It presented a correct solution to the problems of discipline, 
humanity and Supreme Knowledge. Indian philosophy is a 
unique contribution of our country to humanity at large. It 
was a system of thought that kept the flame of Indian culture 
ablaze through a succession of stormy-ages. 


EDUCATION IN THE EPICS 
3. METHOD AND CURRICULUM 
The Ramayana and the Mahabharata are the main Epics of 
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ancient India. These epics give us glimpses into the creed of 
militarism of that age ; nevertheless, these are in them scatte- 
red facts which throw light upon the education of the period. 
For instance, there are references to principles underlying 
different Varnas and Asramas, definition of ideal studentship 
and hermitage as well as centres of learning and military 
education of the Kshatriya youths and princes. 


As regards the education of Brahmins, there were prescri- 
bed definite rules as already laid down in the Dharma-Sutras 
as indicated above. They were required to fulfil certain 
conditions and acquire special qualifications, e.g., purity of 
soul, unimpeachability of character, study of Vedas, self- 
restraint and humility were the general attributes of Brah- 
mins. The duties of the Brahmin pupils were : devotional 
service of the preceptor discipline of brahmacharya, and 
mendicancy, Along with these duties of a spiritual import 
there were other modes of conduct pertaining to daily routine 
The student would study by sitting at the feet of his master ; 
he would, besides, not take meals or go to bed before his 
guru. The disciple thus having spent twenty five years in his 
study and service of the preceptor would, according to ordi- 
nance, bid farewell and return home to shoulder the responsi- 
bilities of a settled householder. He offered the fees to his 
guru according to his capacity. 

We come across in this age certain illustrious examples 
of ideal studentship ; outstanding names being those of Aruni, 
Utanka and Upamanyu. Along with the reference to disciples 
there is the mention of certain eminent teachers, ie., Kanva, 
Vyas, Vasishtha, Vishvamitra and Drona etc. Dronacharya 
was a celebrated military teacher. Here it should be recalled 
that Varna system had assumed a inflexible rigidity, the 
Sudras by this time had been deprived of their rights of the 
study of Vedas and high military training. Ekalavya, a Sudra 
boy, had been denied by Dronacharya, the military teacher, 
the claim to receiving military training along with the 
Kshatriya princes. There are certain occupations and duties 
common to all the classes designated ‘Dvyija’ or the twice 
born, e.g., studying, sacrificing and charity. In addition to 
these there are certain duties peculiar to all the four classes : 
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the Brahmins, undertook the special duties of teaching, per- 
formance, of Yajna for others and receiving gifts; the Kshatri- 
yas those of defence and protection of the people. In the 
same way, the Vaisays had their own special occupation 
appropriate of their own Classes, e.g., trade, commerce, animal 
husbandry and agriculture ; the Sudras undertook to serve 
the first three classes * 


All these four castes had their special curricula appropriate 
to their occupations. The Kshatriya had compulsorily to 
learn the art of archery ‘Dhanurveda’. The generic term 
Dhanurveda embraced all military art and science of the 
period. To quote only afew instances, Rama, Parasurama, 
Bhishma, Arjuna and Karna were the outstanding specialists 
in the Dhanurveda. Some of the important ‘and great centres 
of learning were those at Prayaga, Kasi and Ayodhya. We may 
mention here one of the biggest and most famous hermitages 
of the period, the Asrama of Rishi Bharadvaja at Prayaga 
which was the biggest centre of education of northern India. 


i 4. FEMALE EDUCATION 


The post-Vedic system of female-education did not differ 
in essentials from that ofthe Vedic period, it was more or 
less identical. One of the special features of ancient Indian 
culture was that women had always constituted an educated, 
cultured and respected limb of the society inseparable from 
it. In the Rigvedic age, women enjoyed freedom to the 
highest degree. They would participate in the performance 
of Sacrifice with men so much so thit no Yajna was considered 
to be complete without the active participation of women 
called ‘Ardhangini’? for the matter of that. Several of the 
Richas of the Rigveda were ascribed to women-poetesses. 
The Rigvedic literature refers to many a learned and scholary 
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woman-Rishi, e.g., Visvavara, Ghosha, Lopamudra, Urvasi and 
Apala. In the age of Upanishadas, women were under no res- 
trgint to receive education. The two wives of Yajnavalkya’s, 
Gargi and Maitreyie were both erudite and scholarly ladies. 
The evidence is available that once there was a learned 
discussion between Maitreyie and her husband on metaphysical 
and spiritual problems of Divinity, Creation and Soul (Atman). 
In the Upanishadas there is the description about such 
women as undertook the duty of teaching and were designated 
‘Sikshikas’. In some of the Smriti-texts women were called 
‘Brahama Vadini.’ 


Some of the thinkers divide women into two categories : 
(i) Brahma-Vadini and (ii) Sadyobadhu. The former is eligible 
to Upanayana or initiation ceremony, Sacrifice to Fire, study of 
Vedas, and practice of mendicancy within the household; 
whereas the latter had to perform Upanayana in some form 
before her marriage. The subjects proper for her study 
were the Veda Mantras, music, dancing, and the cultivation 
of other fine arts. The Grihya Sutras too lay down that the 
wife should be educated necessarily to the extent of being 
capable of participating with her husband in the performance 
of sacrifice andother religious ceremonies. It is, indeed, a 
truism to say that both men and women were entirely free in 
matters of the performance of sacrifice. Dr. Radha Kumud 
Mookerji, citing the statement of Hemadri, observes that, 
“Kumaris or unmarried girls, should be taught Vidya and 
Dharmaniti. An educated virgin brings good to the families 
of both her father and husband. So she should be married 
to a learned husband (manishi), as she is a Vidushi.” 


In the period of the Sutras too women were not prohibited 
from receiving education. They studied and were well versed 
in the Vedic literature. Women teachers were called Upadhayaya 
and Acharya. The father’s ambition was to see his daughter 
grow into a Vidushi ora learned woman. Women seem also 
to have been admitted to military training, as indicated by 
Patanjali, which means a female spear-bearer. Again, we 
come across in the Epic age too many illustrious examples of 
women of profound learning and unquestionably high moral 
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character. By this time, superiority of the husband had been 
established and his deification by the wife had come into 
vogue fully. Sita is the most glorious example in the case 
occurring in the Ramayana. These women were fully con- 
versant with the Vedic knowledge. It is said of Kunti that 
she had acquired thorough and comprehensive knowledge of 
the Atharvaveda. 


It must, however, be observed that» no distinction whatso- 
ever was made between the educational system applicable to 
men and that of women. Since the Upanayana ceremony 
was an essential condition to the recitation of the Vedic 
hymns, women too were not absolved of the imposition of 
the ceremony of initiation. They studied following all the 
necessary regulations of brahmacharya. Thé Manu-Smriti lays 
down the indispensability of the Upanayan for womenfolk. 
Study of the Vedas was the prescribed course of education 
for women but the extent of their study was restricted only 
to those hymns which were necessary for the Yajna or other 
ritualistic operations. Besides the study of the Vedas, women 
could read the Mimansa and specialise in its knowledge. The 
age of the Upanishadas produced many learned women 
philosophers ; the most eminent ones of them were Maitreyie 
and Gargi who participated in discussions with sages and 
philosophers in the court of King Janaka. The Uttar- 
Ramacharit relates of Maitreyie who had studied the Vedanta 
with Lava and Kusa in the hermitages of Balmiki and 
Agastya. 


.Thus we note that women were highly respected and 
honoured in the Post-Vedic period. They had fullest extent 
of freedom to develop their personality. The Upanayana 
was as essential for girls as for boys, hence women education 
was compulsory. Girls belonging mainly to noble families, 
were essentially required to receive education in the Vedic 
literature. As time were on the superiority of man affected 
the social status of women adversely. The conviction was 
taking firm roots that women-folk were not fit for the Vedic 
education. Child-marriage was strictly forbidden during the 
Vedic age. Certain women were there who would study 
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pledging the serious vow of life-long celibacy, But in the 
last phase of the later Vedic-age, child-marriage seems to 
have come into vogue. The rules of the Upanayana applicable 
to women were also relaxing gradually. The ratio of women 
education was therefore, on a constant and steady decline. 
Consequently, the role of women as the mistress of the 
household was being stressed by the social thinkers. Provision 
ofall domestic comforts for the husband by virtue of her 
proficiency in all the household affairs came to be regarded 
as the sole purpose and significance of a woman’s life. The 
natural consequences of such views were that importance and 
social status of women proceeded on a downward slope of 
its career. 

It was thought proper that the Vedic education, even the 
women, for the recitation of the Vedic hymns should be prescri- 
bed for the belief had been current that they could not recite 
the Vedic Mantras according to phonetic regulations. It was 
essential, therefore, that women-folk should regard the Vedic 
education as the Forbidden Fruit for themselves, if the 
sanctity of the Vedic-texts were to be preserved intact. 
Along with this idea, the superstitious notion that improper 
and defective recitation of the Scriptures would spell ruin 
to some individual or his family, or some catastrophe would 
overtake them, had been unshakably rooted in the hearts 
of the people. 


Sanskrita which had served as the medium written and 
spoken of expression in the Vedas and other religious 
Scriptures, was the /inguafranca of the people. Henceforward, 
both the written and spoken languages, ata certain point 
parted company. The popular language was steadily degrading 
itself into colloquial and slang dialect known as *Prakrit’. 
Under such circumstances, the difficulty of correct accent 
should inevitably have emerged. This explains partly the 
prohibition of women-folk from the Vedic education. It is 
unmistakably manifest that this phenomenon is undoubtedly 
ascribable to the apathetic attitude of the society towards 
women, because if the women were to be encouraged to 
receive education and adequate facilities were provided as 
was done in the Vedic or the post-Vedic era, they could be 
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capable of acquiring proficiency and adaptness in the art of 
correct and, chast reciatation of the Vedic Mantras, for the 
intellectual faculty of woman could develop pari passu with 
that of man provided that suitable opportunities were ensured. 
Women were famous for their mental acuteness and perspica- 
city from the very beginning. But the evolution and currency 
of the false belief that women are inferior to men intellectually, 
dealt a serious blow to the education of women and they were 
deprived of the fundamental right of developing their perso- 


nality for ages to come. 
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SECULAR EDUCATION 
DURING VEDIC AND 4 
POST-VEDIC AGES 


1. DIVISION ACCORDING TO CASTE-SYSTEM 


FROM the earlier period, the Aryans had felt that progress 
of the society was inconceivable without a judicious division 
of duties. Accordingly, they classified the entire body of 
society mainly into four categories or Varnas: (i) Brahmins, 
(ii) Kshatriyas, (iii) Vaisyas, and (iv) Sudras. This classification 
based itself purely on the division of labour; and every caste 
was allocated a particular duty. Primarily the caste-system 
was not so rigid, and a change from one class to another was 
not difficult or impracticable, but in course of time their 
duties assumed strict inflexibility and caste-system was reduced 
to mere conventionalism. Secular education, therefore, was 
prescribed for all these varnas or castes according to the 
requirements of their respective duties they had to perform 
in life towards the society. 


(1) The Brahmins. The main duties of the Brahmins were : 
studying and teaching of the Vedas; performance of the Yajna 
for himself as well as for others, receiving and giving gifts. 
In the beginning, knowledge alone was the criterion of deter- 
mining and judging of the class of Brahmins; the element of 
birth and parentage did not enter into it. Gradually, however, 
with the passage of time the custom of children’s education 
by some learned preceptor came into vogue. Thus the conti- 
nujty of the profession of priesthood from father to son, gave 
birth toa distinct and separate class of priests. There are 
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certain exceptions to it and there have been examples of 
certain Kshatriyas who were honoured and respected as 
Brahmins for their wide learning. King Janaka and Ajatsatru 
are the glorious specimens in the case. i? 


The Brahmins ultimately had to undertake the responsi- 
bility of the education of the Kshatriya and Vaisyas in view 
of their specialization in the profession of teaching. This 
responsibility heightened the level of their honour and dignity 
in the society. They came to be regarded as. the guide and 
teacher of the entire community. The intellectual superiority 
of the Brahmins ensured first rank to them; they began to be 
compared to the brain of social organism. Their presence 
was considered to be indispensible on the occasions of 
religious ceremonies and rituals such as birth, Upanayana, 
marriage and death etc. Thus, itis evident that the social 
background of preisthood is essentially economic and occupa- 
tional. The priests thought it necessary to train their progeny 
in the art of efficiently conducting the priestly profession. For 
centuries to come this profession remained the special 
preserve of the Brahmins, and even today, the relics are to 
be found in the society. 


(2) The Kshatriyas. It has already been observed that 
with the passage of time the Vedic study came to be regarded 
as of secondary importance by the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. 
They thought it sufficient for them to have acquired merely 
superficial knowledge of the Vedas, Vedangas, and the Upani- 
shadas. The Vedangas had originated near about 500 B. C. 
and institutions for conduction education in grammar and 
law were gradually established. The Dharma Sutras and 
Dharma Sastras were produced during the age of the Sutras. 
These works were the main law and political treatises which 
dealt with the rights and duties of the Kshatriyas kings. 


Ina later period, the Niti-Sastra (Ethics) and the Artha- 
Sastra (Economics) were produced based on the ideas under- 
lying the aforementioned Sastars. Though we find no reference 
to the subjects of study proper for the Kshatriya princes in the 
Dharma-Sutras written by Apstambha, Buddhayana, Vasisthas. 
But Gautama, on the other hand, has clearly laid down that 
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a prince ought to be thoroughly conversant with the three- 
Vedas and Tarka Sastras (Logic). Asa matter of fact, the 
sphere of duties appropriate to the Kshatriyas was limited 
Only to defence, protection of people and administration. For 
the efficient performance of such responsible task, the training 
of intellectual faculties was indisputably essential; but still of 
greater magnitude and significance was the military training 
for the princes. This explains the co-ordination of the Vedic- 
education with military education involving a sound training 
in the art of wielding various weapons and knowledge of war 
strategies. Therefore, a major fraction of their life was 
appropriated by military education. The Ramayana contains 
areference to the military training of king Dasaratha’s sons 
during their boyhood.t Rama regarded itas his sacred duty 
to help and rescue the distressed by weeding out all evil 
forces. From time to time he displayed his superior military 
skill by killing such immorally evil persons as Bali, Kumbha- 
karna and Ravana with a view to establish the reign of 
Dharma and _ sinlessness. 


In the Mahabharata, we find the ancient Indian military art 
to have reached its culminating point. In history, it was 
probably the first Great War that had been conducted on so 
wide a scale, The account of the military training of Kaurvas 
and Pandavas by Dronacharya is found in the Mahabharata. 
It is to be remembered that certain Brahmins were proficient 
and learned not only in liberal arts and sciences but also in 
certain highly specialized ones such as military skill. This 
fact can well be borne out of the examples of such outstanding 
soldierly personalities as Parasurama and Guru Dronacharya. 
To say that military education was forbidden to the Sudras 
may be an extreme view; nevertheless, it is an undisputed fact 
that the Sudra boys were not permitted to receive military 
training along with the boys belonging to higher classes of 
society, the Brahmins and the Kshatriyas. x 
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The Sutra age evolved and elaborate schedule of the 
rights and duties of the Kshatriyas and consequently it helped 
to develop their education. The Arthsastra of Kautilya is 
traceable to this period. It contains a detailed description of 
the education for the Kshatriyas. We may quote here the 
example of Chanakya who was the main cause of the overthrow 
ofthe empire held by Nanda dynasty. It is he who had 
trained, Chandragupta, a Kshatriya prince in political and 
military sciences and art of administration and ultimately 
encouraged and instigated him to build a new mighty empire 
over the ruins of that of Nanda dynasty, 


Kautilya’s Arthsastra refers to four kinds of sciences pres- 
cribed for the education of princes: (i) Anvikshaki involving 
three systems of thought and philosophy, viz., Samkhya, Yoga, 
and Lokayata, (ii) Trayi i.e., the three Vedas : Sama, Rik, and 
Yajuh ; (iii) Varta i.e., subjects related to agriculture, animal 
husbandry and commerce ; (iv) Dandaniti i.e., science and art 
of penal administration. There was well arranged time-table 
for training of different arts and sciences. 


Forengon was fixed for the training pertaining to the mili- 
tary art related to four departments of the army, i.e., the 
elephant, the horse, the chariot and the infantry implying the 
art of wielding various sorts of arms of war. The afternoon 
was devoted to the study and listening to discourses on /tihasa 
which comprised, according to Kautilya, the following subjects 
as Purana, Akhyayika, Itivritta, Udaharna, Dharmasastra and 
Arthasastra, The princes were educated in the science of 
politics through parables and fables as evidenced by the 
Akhyayikas contained in Panchatantra and Hitopadesa as well 
as those of Jatakas belonging to a later period. 


Thus we find that the Kshatriya princes were imparted a 
practicable knowledge which had an important bearing upon 
the duties of their future life. Not only that, a Kshatriya king 
had necessarily to acquaint himself with the thorough know- 
ledge meant for other three classes, their occupation and 
educational system. In addition to the princes, the common 
Kshatriya masses had to undergo the Upanayana compulsorily. 
The study of the Vedas and Upanishadas was not so binding 
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in the case of the Kshatriya youth as it was in that ofa 
Brahmin lad. But military education formed essentially an 
integral part of their education. Generally, military occupa- 
tion was the chief occupation of the Kshatriyds. These 
people would help the Kshatriya kings and chieftains in the 
work of administration and of the nation by their recruitment 
in the army and participation in court activities. 


The duty of teaching had been reserved by the Brahmins 
to themselves and precluded other classes from it. They 
wielded intellectual despotism over the society, so that even 
after the coronation of princes, their domination over them 
persisted; and the Brahmins often interfered with their 
administrative, religious, social, internal and personal affairs. 
It is also to be observed that in the initial stage of the Vedic 
education when caste system had not assumed strict rigidity, 
non-Brahmins too undertook to teach the Vedic subjects. 
In the third mandal of the Rigveda there are Mantras attributed 
to the authorship of the progeny of Kshatriya-Rishi Visvamitra. 
In the same way the contribution of the Kshatriya teachers 
to the expansion and analytical commentary upon the philoso- 
phical thought of the Upanishadas cannot be overestimated. 
In this connection it is worthy of note that in some cases the 
Brahmin disciples would go to the Kshatriya teachers and 
philosophers for the sake of acquiring knowledge. Of these 
teachers, Asvapati, Janaka, and Pravahan Jevali are worth 
mentioning. In similar way, the custom of teaching certain 
non-Vedic subjects by the Brahmins was popular. Of the 
non-Vedic studies, the most significant ones are military 
education, industrial and commercial education and 
medicine, etc. 


(3) The Vaisya. It is an incontrovertible fact that edu- 
cation solves the problem of the future profession of a parti- 
cular individual or class. As regards the Vaisyas, agriculture, 
animal husbandry and trade was their chief occuption ; and 
as such they were given technical education of agriculture, 
animal husbandry and trade. Education of the Vaisyas, too, 
was under the direct control and supervision of the Brahmins. 
Not unlike the Brahmins and the Kshatriyas, the Vaisyas too 
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were not immune from the ceremony of initiation prior to 
the beginning of education. They were bound to gain elemen- 
tary Vedic education, but, as has already been indicated, their 
main occipation was agriculture, cattle-rearing and trade and 
hence utility of practical and technical knowledge was of 
greater importance to them. Study of the Vedas was regarded 
as of secondary magnitude by them. For them there was 
Provision of technical education because it suited their needs. 


It is said thata person belonging to Vaisyaclass should 
never think that he should never keep cattle. He was required 
to possess knowledge pertaining to a variety of occupational 
things such as price of precious jewels and the knowledge of 
the method of their test, that of cotton yarn, spices and scents. 
Besides these, they had a competent knowledge of good and 
bad fields, manure, paraphernalia for weightng and measuring 
and also that of fluctuating level. of profit and loss in trade 
under varying marketing conditions. In this connection they 
had to study economics and commercial geography. Besides, 
they had to remain in constant touch with the growing demand 
and mode of supplying the manufactured goods in different 


foreign countries in order to maintain commercial relations 
with them, 


Knowledge of various languages, rates of wages, rules 
applicable to purchase and sale of commodities, was regarded 
as indispensable for the Vaisyas. To acquire this cumulative 
information, the study of arithmetic, general geography as well 
as economic and commercial geography, science of agriculture 
and business method was extremely essential. Generally, 
this knowledge was acquired by the children from their 
father in a practical form. But for the study of the Vedas 
they had to join pre-established regular institutions. Know- 
ledge of agriculture and commerce was usually picked up 
through direct practical experience. 


(4) The Sudras, There was no provision of higher edu- 
cation for them. To serve was their occupation. Nonetheless 
\Mtheir education resembled more or less that of the Vaisyas. 
Liké:Vaisyas, the Sudras, too, learnt agriculture, cattle rearing, 
dairyfarming, multifarious arts and crafts and handicrafts etc. 
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Thus the contribution of the Sudras to the economic develop- 
ment of the country cannot be too highly estimated. They 
learnt devajana Vidhya which, according to Samkara, included 
dancing, vocal music, orchestral music, perfumery and dyeing 
of clothes. In addition to these, they were engaged in the 
work of spinning, weaving, and printing of cloths. No esta- 
blished technical instituations were in existence for the sake 
of imparting technical education, but their knowledge was 
transferred from generation to generation as heritage. Manu- 
facturing of weapons and their ammunitions, chariots, 
architecture, sculpture and painting—these and other similar 
occupations were suitably appropriated by the Sudras. 
Description of teachers thereof is available in some of the 
works. Narada, for example, himself was one of such 
teachers. Some ofthe Brahmin teachers have been stated to 
have undertaken the duty of imparting training in these secular 
sciences. Fishermen, snake-charmers and fowlers too were 
included in the category of the Sudras. They inherited these 
arts from their forefathers through the system of transference 
by heritage. 


Thus we find that different castes had separate “schedule 
of duties and occupations. All the classes of society were 
doing the work of building up the nation by performing their 
duties conscientiously. The Aryans had established and 
recognised the superiority of caste system. In addition to 
these, there were prevalent certain arts and sciences which 
could be regarded as nonpareil in the history of that period. 
Some of these sciences are described as below. 


2. AYURVEDA OR SCIENCE OF MEDICINE 


Science of medicine holds a prominent place amongst all 
the sciences of India. Its gradual progress had begun as early 
as the Rigvedic period and by the time of the invasion of 
Alexender, it had reached its climax. We find several 
references to medical science in the parables of the Jatakas. 
In the University of Taxila, surgical operations of serious 
nature were performed. Education therein was imparted by 
individual teachers. Knowledge of Sanskrita was essential 
for the students, because all the works of Ayurveda were 
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written in that language. The student of this science was 
required to undergo a special Upanayana ceremony even 
though he might have undergone the ordinary initiation 
ceremony. . 


Only that student who possessed perfect health and high 

moral character was entitled to the Ayurvedic Upanayana. „It 
laid special emphasis on properly formed limbs of the body 
such as eyes, nose, ears, tongue and teeth. The student was 
required to possess moral courage, patience, "humility, intelli- 
gence, generosity, perseverance, tenacity of purpose, fortitude 
and other ethical qualities. In modern times too, a pre-medical 
test is held which aims at examining the elementary qualifi- 
cations of a prospective medical student for this profession. 
When we cast our glance back at the ancient methods, we are 
simply amazed at the perfection of knowledge of the people in 
this profession. They seem to have fully realized that good 
health, physical charm and unimpeachable character are the 
essentia] attributes of an ideal physician ; besides, they should 
cultivate the cardinal virtues of truthfulness, freedom from 
avarice, disinterested service, and to crown all, humility directed 
to relieve the suffering humanity. Qualities such as intelli- 
gence, zeal, imagination, patience and perseverance which are 
the veritable sine qua non of scientific investigation, were 
regarded as the essential virtues of a medical student. This 
partly explains the phenomenon of appreciable progress of this 
science in ancient India. 


In modern times, intellectual superiority at the cost of 
moral virtues is specially stressed, and regarded as the sole 
criterion of the eligibility ofa student to this profession. The 
spiritual aspect ignored, it loses its utility for life. Emphasis 
on intellectual aspect alone in this science has led us to very 
serious and far-reaching consequences ; most of the physicians 
of modern age have sacrified their mission of the service of 
humanity to their insatiable lust for its economic exploitation. 


The Ayurvedic Upanayana was open to the members of 
all the four classes. The initiated students were required 
to pledge a vow to follow certain injunctions. Education 
followed the ceremony of initiation. Following their study of 
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Ayurvedic Padas and, Slokas under the guidance of the prece- 
ptor, the students in due course of time finished their. study of 
all Ayurvedic works. They were required not merely to cram 
thé books but to comprehend their meaning too. The practice 
of mere unintelligent-memorisation was vehemently condemned. 


“The study of*the Ayurveda comprised diverse aspects. of 
medical science such as pathology, medicine, surgery, toxico- 
logy, snake-bite, blood-test and study of bones and the like. 
The student belonging to a particular department would go to 
the teachers of other departments for the sake of advice and 
practical knowledge in those branches. A medical practi- 
tioner was essentially required to be ‘Bahu Sruta’. It means 
he could achieve marked success in his profession only when 
he had mastered seyeral branches of the science. The entire 
science was divided mainly into two divisions : Sastra (Theory) 
and Prayoga (Practice). A medical student was bound to 
acquire a double proficiency in both the aspect. A quack who 
practised his profession without the proper knowledge of either : 
aspect, was penalised strictly by the State. 


Here, it would be pertinent to quote profitably the ‘Views of 
Prof. Altekar about the methods of training in’ surgery 
‘Salya’. He observes, “The beginners were taught how to 
hold and use the surgical instruments by practising upon 
pumpkins. Puncturing was demonstrated on the veins of dead 
animals, the manner of holding the probe on dry Alabu fruits, 
carrification on stretched pieces of leather covered with hair, 
sewing on thin pieces of cloth or skin, application of bandages 
on stuffed human figures and the use of caustics on soft pieces 
of flesh. The novice was then gradually initiated in real 
cases and allowed to extract darts, cleanse wounds, and use 
the knife in piercing and cutting diseased parts of the body.’ 
Mere theoretical knowledge in surgery picked up from books 
was not adequate ; it was supplemented by practical dissection 
of cropses.. The evidences in this connection are available in 
the Susrutas. In course of time, with the advent and pro- 
pagation of Buddhism and Jainism in India, the science of 


1 Dr. A. S. Altekar : Education in Ancient India, Nand Kishore Bros., 
Banaras (1948), p. 186. 
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Anatomy was given a shocking blow and went gradually out 
of vogue, because the exponents of the creed of nonviolence 
nurtured a cordial aversion to it. - Generally, the students 
would receive trainingin surgery and medicine through the 
individual teachers; but there are instances of institutions for 
the training of Ayurveda or medical scienee with important 
hospitals attached to them. In the great city of Pataliputra, 
there was a hospital where the medical students received 
practical training in medical science. Reference to Taxila 
has already been made. 


Usually, the curriculum in the Ayurveda absorbed a 
considerably long period of time. Most of the students 
acquired knowledge of the entire Ayurveda ; but exceptions 
there are of those who, having specialised in a particular 
disease, would practise medicine in the same branch. Impor- 
tant and unauthorized practitioners were forbidden by the 
state from practising their profession. Only that person who 
had been issued letter patent (king’s license) by the king was 
authorised to follow the profession of medical practice. 


This era witnessed an unprecedented progress in medical 
science. The students had the ideal of selfless service of 
humanity before them. The teacher would send the alumni 
in the society having inspired them with high ideals pertaining 
to that professions on the occasion of convocation or Sama- 
vartana. The physicians and other medical professionalists had 
a high standard of knowledge which spread their fame even to 
foreign countries. It is a point worth noting that in 8th 
century A.D. the Caliph of Arab had invited physicians from 
India to undertake teaching work in the State hospital. 
“Khalifa Harun sent several scholars to India to study Hindu 
medicine and pharmacology and induced about 20 doctors to 
come to Baghdad to become chief medical officers of State 
hospitals and to translate Sanskrit medical works into Arabic. 
Manikya was the most famous of all these doctors. 


There was many a master of the Ayurveda, viz., Charaka, 
Susruta and Dhanvantari of whom it is said that there was no 
disease whatsoever which could not have been cured by them. 


1 Dr. A. S, Altekar : Education in Ancient India, (1948), p. 189. 
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In short, we can safely assert that ancient Indian medical 
science was essentially an adequately developed and useful 
science of which India may rightly boast. G 


n 3. VETERINARY SCIENCE 


Side by side with medical science for, human beings, 
veterinary science too developed considerably. Salihotra can 
be regarded as the origin of it. The two Pandava brothers, 
Nakula and Sahdeva, were considered to be experts of horse 
diseases and their cure. From ancient times, India has been 
mainly an agricultural country where agriculture is done on a 
small scale with the help of draught animals, hence a know- 
ledge of their deseases and cure there of was deemed indispens- 
able. Moreover, kings had an organisation of horse and 
elephant armies. It was necessary, under such circumstances, 
to train veterinary’ experts to deal with diseases of these 
animals. Naturally, this science progressed with long strides. 
But nowhere do we find any reference to regular veterinary 
institutions to impart education init. Possibly, the students 
learnt it from expert persons through heritage system of 

practical knowledge. 
4. MILITARY EDUCATION 


` Military science was generally called Dhanurveda. Accord- 
ing to Dhanurveda-Samhita, ascribed to the authorship of 
Vasishtha, the ceremony of initiation was usually performed 
when a military student was offered a weapon accompanied by 
the utterance of a Vedic Mantra by the preceptor. The 
Kshatriyas were specially made skilful in military art; though 
the examples aré extant which relate that even Brahmins and 
Sudras too learnt it, The duty of instructing in the art was 
undertaken mainly by the Brahmins, but occasionally the non- 
Brahmin instructors also performed this duty. In the begin- 
ning of the Vedic age the art and science of war progressed 
appreciably because the Aryans had to fight with the 
Dravidians. The weapons that were used in warfare were 
mainly bow and arrow, sword, club, shield and lance, etc. 


Chariot war was in vogue in that period. 


The Mahabharata marks the culmination of military art 
and science, We find in the Mahabharata examples of wea- 
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pons which may well be compared with the extremely des- 
tructive weapons of modern times. Again the fact can be 
corroborated by the Ramayana giving an account of many a 
strange weapon employed in the battle between Rama "and 
Ravana. In the Upanishadas we find scattered references to 


War-ships too. 


In ancient times, military education was not only organised 
by the state ; but on the other hand, private individual 
instructors too would undertake this duty. In every village, 
there were military training camps where villagers were given 
military education for self-defence. This custom was wide- 
spread throughout the country. In addition to these, there 
existed certain regular centres carrying on the work of military 
training. Onthe North Western frontiers of India, Taxila, 
an important city, attracted students for military training 
from all parts of the country. 


Following in the wake of Alexender’s invasion, military 
education assumed a new form in the country. Some persons 
started regular institutions in their individual capacity. These 
teachers provided trained soldiers to the kings at critical 
juncture and would, in return, be awarded land, money and 
horses. The kings would send their sons for military edu- 
cation to distant-placed centres where expert teachers invited 
from different regions of the country imparted training to the 
students. Thus it is evident that in ancient India, military 
standard was very high. The ancient military education was 
a veritable boon to all in the guise of a settled occupation and 
powerful and efficacious means of protection of the country. 


5. FINE ARTS (LALIT KALAS) AND CRAFTS 


Mainly speaking, dancing, music, painting, sculpture, 
architecture, carpentry, and smithery were some such arts and 
crafts which helped a major portion of the population of the 
country to earn their livelihood. These antique arts and crafts 
of India are famous all over the world even today. In the 
early Vedic age handicrafts and agriculture were held in high 
esteem. Agriculture was the chief occupation of the Aryans. 
Both in the Rigveda and the Atharvaveds there are prayer 
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hymns for success in multifarious agricultural processes, 
proper rainfall and suitability of seasons. 


o With the passage of time, as caste-system became impene- 
trably rigid, these arts were affected by an ebb-tide as their 
popularity and public esteem, and training in them was 
restricted to Sudras alone. ~The Vaisyas and. Sudras learnt 
these crafts and subsisted on their cultivation a fact explan- 
atory of low public esteem of these two classes. People 
belonging to higher order of society began to look down upon 
their works, so much so that even manual work was regarded 
as an accompanying mark of social degradation. Consequently, 
fine arts and useful handicrafts began to decline because the 
total absence of public petronage. 


The work of coaching in these arts and crafts was not 
conducted by any regular and well established institutions. 
The student would generally serve at term of apprenticeship 
under a person who had followed that occupation fora long 
period of time and thus he acquired proficiency through 
praetical knowledge in that craft. Generally these arts and 
crafts assumed a communal aspect and the father would 
impart coaching to his son in a particular art. In every village 
there inhabited masons, tanners, carpenters, blacksmiths and 
goldsmiths who fulfilled the needs of the society. Even today 
this social'system is continuing because modern India is as 
dependent on agriculture as ancient India. The occupations of 
the carpenters, tanners, blacksmiths, potters as well as washer- 
men are helping factors to that of agriculture; hence they 
have been still surviving through centuries though the degree 
of proficiency in these arts has dwindled in comparison to that 
of ancient times. 


It must, however, be noted here that in the Rigvedic period 
occupations were not dependent on caste-system. At that 
time the nature of education was religious ; but this sort of 
education was meant only for those persons who, rising above 
the mundane interests, were capable of attaining to spiritual 
heights. The ordinary stratum of society was deemed inequal 
to spiritual enterprise and hence the purpose and character 
of their education was different. Ordinary people were still 
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engaged to advance the material well-being of the society. 
There was adequate provision of secular sciences for the 
sake of economic development of the community. The 
Rigvedic age is exemplary for its economic, political and 
religious progress and famous for various arts and crafts 
(essential attributes of civilized life), agriculture, commerce 
and trade, 

It naturally leads us to the inevitable inference that the 
period must have evolved an elaborate system of vocational, 
scientific and commercial education. As a matter of course, 
the development of these arts and handicrafts must have given 
birth to caste-system based primarily on the notion of division 
of labour. Even the great spiritualists and saints did not 
appreciate the idea of keeping their entire family limited to 
priestly occupations. There is an example in the Upanishadas 
of a poet sage whose mother was a well versed housewife do- 
ing the work of grinding corn (Upala Praskhni) and the father 
an itinerant physician (Bhishag). Only those persons who 
were capable and worthy of spiritual duties, would study the 
religious scriptures and guide the society. On the other hand, 
people who were deemed unfit for such missions, were asked 
to depend on the plough or the loom. Further, we come 
across such words as Vanij of Vanijya in the Rigveda which 
Clearly indicates that commercial education was, as mentioned 
above, an integral part of the system for the economic welfare 
of the country in that period. 


In the post-Vedie period there was full freedom as regards 
the choice of arts and handicrafts provided the guardians of 
the boys gave their conséat to it. The basic foundation of 
Indian education is high Philosophy ; and its aim has never 
been degraded to economic or material Prosperity ; but on 
the contrary, it has always been regarded as an essential 
means to the achievement of a higher ideal “emancipation of 
soul.” Therefore, even in the last phase of the Vedic age, 
the inner tendency of the people continued to be spiritual and 
religious. It consequently influenced the arts of sculpture 
and architecture. The artists being inspired by spiritual 
thoughts produced superb specimens of art. Thus they created 
an art which has continued through ages to be the object of 
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emulation for the entire civilized world. These artists had 
regarded art as manifestation of supreme piety, 


© As has been stated above, the work of coaching’ in these 
arts and crafts was done by the artisans at their houses 
functioning as schools. In addition to these the collective 
interests of a particular craft were administered by an organ- 
isation called ‘Sreni’ (guild). There were established different 
guilds for particular crafts. The Smritis give us an elaborate 
account of these guilds, These were mainly those of cultiva- 
tors, herdsmen, traders, money-lenders, artisans to which 
Brihspati has added two guilds that of Artists or Chitra-karas, 
and that of the Dancers. Thus all these taken collectively 
functioned as schools of Fine Arts and Crafts directed to 
cottage industries, It was in these guilds where the students 
of craft were imparted primary education. 


Besides, the ancient Indian literature contains mention 
of sixty-four Kalas (Arts). These references are found in 
Bhagvata-Purana, the Ramayana, Mahabhashya and Kama- 
sutra, Magha, Vamana and Bhavabhuti have given an account 
of them. In the Buddhist and Jain works, such as Lalitvistara, 
Jatakamala, Kalpasutra, Aupapatika-Sutra or Prasnavya- 
karana-Sutra, you will find frequent references to these arts, 
Some of the main arts out of these are: dancing, music, skill 
at toilette, painting, historionic, art, sculpture, etc. ; and 
important handicrafts are ; spinning and weaving, art of 
manufacturing boats, chariots, science and art of tanning 
leather, making ornaments of gold, carpentry, sewing, art of 
laundryand the art of ploughing and many others of different 
kinds. = 


Early Pali literature mentions eighty arts (Sippas). Accord- 
ing to milinda-Panha there are nineteen sippas ; they are ; Holy 
Tradition, Law, Samkhya, Nyaya, Vaiseshika, Arithmetic, 
Music, Medicine, four Vedas, Puranas, Itihasa, Astronomy, 
Spells, Hetuvidya, Military art and Poetry etc. Kautilya's 
Arthasastra belonging to Maurya period refers to the Arts of 
that age. According to Chanakya, there used to be Heads 
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(Adhyakshas) for the supervision of different industries. Al 
the arts and crafts were under the direct control of central 
administration. Ofthese heads, there was the superintendent 
of Treasury (Koshadhyksha) who dealt with the Art known as 
Ratna-Pariksha. He wielded his power on the business in 
pearls of all sorts derived from oyster shells, conch shells, and 
different sorts of gems diamonds. In addition to these there 
is reference to trade connected with sandalwood, other woods, 
hides, wool as well as that pertaining to cotton and silken 
clothes such as Dukula (fine), Kshauma (eoarse), Kauseya (silk) 
or Chinpatta or Chinese. Metallurgical industry was superi- 
ntended by the Head of the Department of Mines known as 
Akaradhyaksha. He was expected to be well proficient in 
‘Sulbadhatusatra’ having a competent knowledge of copper and 
distillation and condensation of mercury. ‘He was assisted in 
his duty-by a body of experts in Metallurgy equipped with 
essential apparatus. The industry of Metallurgy and Mining 
marked a high level of progress in that age. In addition to 
these Heads, there was Lohadhyaksha, superintendent of 
metals, whose duty was to deal with such metals as copper, 
lead, iron, tin, mercury, brass, zinc and bronze etc. He was 
subordinate to Akaradhyaksha. 


The industry of extracting and collecting pearls, oyster 
shelis and other precious stones out of the depths of oceans 
as well as manufacture of salt was also carried on in that 
period. There was a separate department in the state dealing 
with and controlling the industry of salt-manufacturing, In 
the Arthasastra, there is reference to the superintendent of 
gold and silver. Again, the Director of Agriculture would 
look to various branches” of that industry, and the Nauka- 
dhyaksha or Director of Navigation controlled all traffic and 
„transport by water. He collected tolls imposed on all ferries, 
Supplied government boats on rent basis as well as collected 
proceeds from all fisheries. 

Gambling too was regarded as one of the Arts which called 
for direct state control, it was under the direct control of the 
superintendent of known Gambling as Dyutadhyaksha, dealing 
with all the aspects of this Art. Thus, on the whole, in 
Kautilyas’ Arthasastra we get a vivid description of the econo- 
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mic development of the socicty and Arts and Handicrafts of 
that period. Besides, it apprises us of the fact that State 
regulation and control was exercised on all the -important 
fseful industries. 

6. CONCLUSION 


To sum up, in ancient India secular vocational training was 
essentially a practical and useful education. There was 
complete absence of formal paraphernalia of education required 
in modern times ; education was imparted by the father to his 
son according to pfactical and direct method. The father 
would usually transfer without reserve or concealment the 
entire fund of his knowledge to his son in an affectionate and 
enthusiastic way. The people would undertake industrial 
occupation and carry it, being inspired by religious sentiments 
as in other walks of life. These industrial activities not only 
involved and served their economic interests, but on the 
other hand ; spiritual factor too was an important ingredient 
therewith. As a matter of fact, art mirrors forth the person- 
ality of the artist. This is why ancient Indian art still to-day 
illumines the pages of history. Indian artists have bequeathed 
to the world many fine artistic creations which will be 
regarded as the valuable treasure of the past, present as well 


as future. 
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REVIEW OF THE 
BRAHMANICAL 
EDUCATION 


1. AIMS AND OBJECTS , 


PROGRESS of any nation is mirrored in its literature. The 
ancient Indian education is indicative of ancient culture and 
civilization which having originated in forests is still illumin- 
ating the world like the lighthouse in the ocean. The motto of 
education here, has always been ‘Leading from Darkness unto 
Light’ which serves as the beacon-light in the journey of life. 
The Brahmanical education sought to promote material 
prosperity and help to attain human beings’ Salvation. The 
Vedic teachers had long ago realized the significance of the 
obiter dictum “Vidyatu Vaidushyamuparjayati jagarti lokadvayy 
sadhanaya” (with the attainment of learning both the worlds 
of aman are illumined); or “Vidya vihinah pasuh” (human 
being without knowledge is like an animal). Hence they 
made education widespread and comprehensive in extent and 
left no aspect of human existence unrelated to it, As a 
matter of fact, the highest aim of education was an all round 
development of life i.e., physical, mental and spiritual develop- 
ment of personality. Though, true it is, that the Vedic 
education was pre-eminently religious in character, yet secular 
aspect of it was not totally ignored. The Atharvaveda 
abounds in examples of secular education. 
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In short, formation of moral character, purity of heart, 
development of personality, knowledge of sociability and 
citizenship, preservation of national culture and last but not 
the least of all, material prosperity are the main objects of the 
Vedic education. It is true, of course, that in order to 
apprehend all the salient features of the Vedic education in 
right perspective, it is essential to take a bird’s eye-view of 
its fundamental principles, methodology, the teachers-pupil’ 
relations, curricula as well as its achievements and failings. 


2. THE ESSENTIALS OF EDUCATION 


It is difficult for us to obtain the basic principles of ancient 
education in systematic and regular form in any volume. We 
can put them forth in systematic order only after gleaning 
them from a vast mass of scattered literature. To put them 
succinctly, they are as below :— 


(1) The primary object of education was to train and pre- 
pare the body for the struggle of life. Collective education 
was not much in vogue; personal attention was devoted to 
individual students. Accordingly, all the latent faculties of 
the student were fully developed ; hence the practical utility 
of education for life. Education was not purely academic ; on 
the other hand, it aimed also at providing practical kaowledge 
for the future responsibilities of life. 


(2) Candidates who were deemed fit and eligible for 
education, were imparted instructions according to their taste 
and aptitude. The ceremony of initiation (Upanayana cere- , 
mony) was compulsory both for men and women, This ex- 
plains the universality of education. Moreover, education 
was regarded as the only means to absolve oneself of the debt 
of the Rishis. Hence it was the sacred duty of all to receive 
education. 

(3) The virtue of innate humality was prescribed as the 
essential attribute ofa pupilto make eligible for receiving 
education. During studentship period the pupil had to follow 
the discipline of brahmacharya strictly. His life was a period 
of inexorable austerities which precluded any possibility of 
pleasure for him. He was bound to lead an extremely austere 
life. He would not indulge in frivolities as the students of 
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modern times do. The practice of self-possession and austere 
moral restraint helped the development of their personality 
immeasurably, 


(4) The ancient educationists fully realized the importance 
of the beginning of education at the opportune time ; the 
Upanayana ceremony, therefore, was performed either in fifth 
or eighth year at the latest. The studentship period was not 
coeval and co-terminous with educational period. Whatever 
was learnt by the student during his pupilage had essentially 
to be rescued from oblivion ; else failure therein was regarded 
as a sin. The rainy season was specially fixed for the purpose 
of revising the old study and keeping it fresh. 


(5) The Vedic education tends to impart education pri- 
marily on psychological principles. Corporal punishment was 
prohibited strictly ; its infliction was regarded as a crime. 
Great preceptors such as Apstamba, Manu, Gautama, and 
Vishnu have vehemently opposed corporal punishment. True, 
the utility of punishment has been acknowledged by such 
Rishis as Yajnavalkya, Manu and Gautama, but it is to be 
adopted asa last resort. According to the views of Gautama 
any teacher that administers corporal punishment to his pupils 
should be legally prosecuted by the State. 


(6) The pupil remained in direct and close contact with 
his preceptor. The preceptor, therefore, would get ample 
opportunity to study the mental calibre and inherent faculties 
of his pupil. He sowed the seed of good habits in the mind 
of the pupil. Even modern educationists have recognised the 
significance of habits. The habits formed during the period 
of childhood remain with a person all through his life and 
mould and influence his activities. Therefore, the formation 
of such beneficial habits as early-rising and sleeping, simple 
living and high thinking were indispeneable for the mainte- 
nance of perfect discipline. The daily round of the pupil’s 
duties was fixed and regularised which assumed, in course of 
time, the form of habit. This considerably helped them in 
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the development of their personality. Both, performance of 
Yajna, worship, begging alms, service of the preceptor, recita- 
tion of the Vedic hymns—these and a number of like duties 
formed an inseparably integral part of their daily routine 
which were performed unconsciously and automatically. 


(7) In the sphere of education, there has remained a long- 
standing disputable issue as to which of heredity and environ- 
ment plays more important role in the development of a stu- 
dent’s personality. Even modern educationists, as a matter of 
fact, are not unanimous on this point. Inspite of the discre- 
pancy in the views of the educationists of the Vedic period 
in this connection, they laid greater emphasis on environment 
and up-bringing. It has unequivocally been adduced by the 
Atharvaveda that, given proper facilities for upbringing and 
education, there is nothing whatsoever the child cannot 
accomplish. In this context the instance of Indra is significant. 
(Indrah brahmacharyen daivebhya svara bhavata). But later on 
with the evolution of the theory of Karma and the theory of 
transmigration of Soul (Metempsychosis), the educationists 
had to change their views. They now realized the significance 
of long standing heredity. Now, in turn, heredity and habit 
asserted their claim in the formation of the individuality of a 
child, as is evidenced by “Malayepi sthito venuryenureva na 
chzndanah.” This theory was firmly established with the 
growing rigidity of caste-system; the provision for the educa- 
tion of the boys belonging to all the four classes was made 
on the basis of caste-system. This system affected curriculum 
too. Thus in the Vedic education, the theory of Karma and 
rigidity of caste-system assumed the shape of impenetrable 
conventionalism. 


3. SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


During the Vedic age, entire teaching was done orally since 
the art of writing had not evolved upto that time. The pupils 
were caused to learn Vedic Mantras by rote. It is interesting 
to note that even after the evolution of art of writing, the 
superstition persisted that to record the Vedas was nothing of 
sinfulness. In the absence of printing press and paper, books 
were written with the hand on the leaves of the Tala or Bhojas, 
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hence they were difficult to be available for the masses. In 
course of time, the copper plates began to be used for the 
purpose. Under the circumstances it was not possible that 
students might be educated with the help of books. This 
explains the fact that the ancient preceptors caused their pupils 
to memorise the Vedic hymns orally and it was thus that the 
vast treasury of knowledge was transferred from generation to 
generation successively, 


In view of the non-existence of regular and established 
institutions, education was imparted by individual preceptors. 
The teacher would sit with one or two pupils at his feet ; the 
study work followed invariably the act of obeisance by the 
pupils to the preceptor. The preceptor recited the Vedic 
Mantras first and the pupils followed. In this way the whole 
of the stanza was ‘learnt. The pupils uttered the Mantras 
loudly and due attention was paid to the correctness of pronu- 
neiation. According to this procedure, verse, stanza and then 
chapters were gradually finished. The teacher, on the request 
of the pupils, would analyse, elucidate, comment upon the 
Vedic Mantras along with causing them to be memorised orally. 
The comprehension of the meaning of Mantras by the pupils 
was very essential. Besides the Vedas, they studied the Sutras 
which called for elaborate elucidation by the teacher owing to. 
the astruseness of their meaning. In this way, the pupils learnt 
Panini’s Vyakarana (grammar), Nyaya of Manu along with the 
Sutras of Smritis and Jyostisha (Astronomy). They were 
allotted some study-work to be done at home which consisted 
mainly of the revision of the Mantras and their intellection. 


The ancient educationists endeavoured to facilitate the 
work of memorising the Mantras. This was why they versified 
all the subjects of study. Even such inspired subjects having a 
practical utility as Vyakarana, Ayurveda, Jyotisha, and Nyaya 
Sastras etc., too were composed in verse form. It rendered 
the task of memorising considerably easier. 


In addition to this method of imparting education to pupils, 
that of disputation too proved no less efficacious and beneficial. 
Several Parishadas were organised where learned teachers and 
scholars delivered erudite talks on philosophical and metaphy- 
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sical problems. Later on, in the period of the Hitopadesha and 
Panchatantra a new teaching method was evolved according to 
which supreme spiritual truths were made easy and intelligible 
to the students through tales and anecdotes and proverbial 
moralisations, The method of personal contact too proved 
extremely beneficial and efficacious. Unlike the modern edu- 
cational system, according to which a teacher lectures mechani- 
cally to a number of students seated before him and at the 
expiry of the period departs, remaining, thereby, in majority of 
cases, quite unacquainted with them, the ancient preceptor was 
very close to his pupils and devoted individual attention to 
them. There was spiritual relationship existing between the 
preceptor and his pupils while the latter sitting at the feet of 
their teacher learnt their lessons. Test was the daily usual 
feature of their studies. This kept the pupils always active 
and conscious. The intelligent students were entirely free to 
make headway by virtue of sharpness of their intellect and 
assiduity. They experienced, therefore, no set-back to the 
development of their personality. In the end, we come across 
some such examples as relate of certain capable sons who 
in the absence of their father undertook the duty of teaching 
according to the method through which he himself had been 
educated, 


4. PUPIL PRECEPTOR RELATIONS 


The unique feature of the Vedic education lies in its pupil- 
preceptor relations. In modern times, when a student desires 
admission to any institution, he after having filled in the ad- 
mission form, presents himself before an unknown teacher, and 
money in the from of fees, constitutes the primary link between 
him and his institution, Naturally enough, the present-day 
relation between the teacher and the pupil is not built on the 
foundation stone of humility, love and faith which are largely 
conspicuous by their absence in modern age. In ancient times, 
the pupil could present himself to his Guru with Samidha 
(sacred fuel) in his hand which was essentially indicative of his 
sense of devotional service to his preceptor. Just as the sacred 
fuel is converted into light, being consumed by fire, in like 
manner, the pupil was prepared to be admitted to the Light of 
Knowledge by his preceptor. The teacher too, on his part, 
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would impart without reserve to his pupil whatever knowledge 
he possessed regarding him as his own son, In some cases, 
the father himself would teach his own son. There is the 
famous instance of Svetaketu being taught by his father 
mysteries of ‘Supreme Knowledge’. Devotional service of the 
preceptor was the cardinal duty of the pupils. Examples are 
extant of certain pupils who, being unable to present gifts to 
the preceptor, would serve their Guru all the time and devote 
whatsoever litte spare time they could avail of to their studies, 
Even pupils of noble descent and high birth served, as a matter 
of course, their teacher in various ways, ie., tending the cows, 
collecting fuel, kindling the fire, begging alms and doing a 
number of other odd household jobs. Service of the Guru 
was considered to be one of the most efficacious means of 
spiritual progress: 


The system of the Gurukulas is the nonpareil contribution 
of the Vedic education, Since the performance of the Upanayana 
(ceremony of initiation) till the ceremony of Samavartana (cone 
vocation) the pupil studied at the house of his master and 
carried on his education accordingly, The pupil would leave 
his bed in the morning before his teacher and go to sleep after 
his retiring to bed at the time of night. In this way there was 
always direct personal contact between the pupil and Guru 
enabling them to develop mutual understanding. Usually the 
pupil stayed at the Gurukula for a period of twelve years where- 
after he would return home having finished his academic career. 
At the time of departure the teacher preached to his pupils 
certain duties in the form of Convocation Address, Le., “Speak 
Truth ; perform thy duties; do not neglect the study of 
Vedas", etc. But it is worth marking that even after the 
expiry of the educational period the relations between the 
pupil and the preceptor would remain intact. 


5. CURRICULUM 


In the beginning of the Vedic age, the art of writing had 
not been evolved, Usually education was imparted orally. 
At that time education was essentially religious in character, 
From the very beginning, the Vedic Mantras, the method of 
Sacrifice and religious hymns were caused to be memorised by 
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the pupils. The knowledge of the nuance between long and 
short syllables, Samdhi, vowel and consonant and correct 
pronunciation was given from the inceptive stage of educ- 
ational period. This knowledge stood the pupil in good 
stead when he undertook the study of the Vedas. Though the 
Vedic literature dominated the entire period upto 1500 B. C., 
yet Itihasa, Puranas and Epics too were flourishing along. 
We find diverse references to them in the Atharvaveda. The 
students were encouraged to learn the rules of prosody and 
rhetorics which aided the memorisation of the Vedic Mantras. 
Later on, the Brahmanical literature came into being. The 
Samhitas evolved as the compiled form of the Vedic literature. 
The order of priesthood appeared in the form of profession. 
This age was remarkable as regards the creation of literature 
pertaining to ritualistic ceremonies of sacrifice. Geometry 
too existed to help the symmetrical construction of the sacred 
Altar. The Pingala Sastra (Prosody) was progressing with 
long strides. Vyakarana and philosophy too were found in 
rudimentary form in this age. 


The post-Vedic period witnessed a marked expansion and 
development in curriculum. The study of religious scriptures 
was compulsory and indispensable. Besides, there were 
certain other branches of learning which were very popular : 
Vyakarana (grammar), Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy, 
Poetry, Itihasa, Akhyayika, Philosophy, Arthasastra (Economics), 
Political Science, Agricultural Science, Sculpture, Architecture, 
Painting, Military art and science, Animal husbandry, 
Ayurveda Salya-Sastra (Surgery), Nyaya Sastra etc. were some 
of the subjects which progressed considerably in this age. The 
Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanishadas which are veritably 
the treasure of philosophical knowledge and have been the 
unfailing source of philosophic inspiration to India through 
successive ages, were the contributions of this very period. 


Caste-system had begun to assume rigidity in this age; 
hence the curriculum was fixed according to the genius of 
different classes. The curriculum included certain secular 
sciences and crafts according to the caste-system along with 
the religious and Vedic study. The Brahmanical education, 
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we find thus, was not one-sided, but on the other hand, it 
helped the all-round development of the society. 

Narada, an eminent Rishi has given a list of the subjects 
of study under the Brahmanical education to Sanatakumara 
as has been recorded in the Chhandogya Upanishad (VII-1-1-2). 
He goes to Sanatakumara for the sake of receiving education. 
On being enquired by Sanatakumara about his previous know- 
ledge of any subjects, Narada replies, “I have studied subjects 
like Rigveda, the Yajurveda, the Samaveda, and the Atharva- 
veda as fourth, Itihasa, Purana as the fifth Veda, Grammar 
(called Vedanam Vedam i.e. the Veda of Vedas), Necromancy 
(Pitrya), Rasi (Arithmetic), Daiva (Divination), Nidhi (Chrono- 
logy), Vakovakyam Tarkasastram (Dialectics), Ekayana (Politics), 
Deva vidya (Theology), Brahmavidya (Doctrine of prayer), Siksha 
(Phonetics), Kalpa‘ (Ceremonial), Chhandas (Metrics, prosody), 
Bhuta vidya (Biology), Nakshatra-vidya (Astronomy), Sarpa- 
vidya (Study of snake venoms), and Devajana vidya (Fine Arts) 
UEA NA Sie > This list makes it clear how the Brahmanical 
éducation was expanding gradually. 

6. A CRITICAL EVALUATION D 

Hia Merits. We have discussed all the aspects of the 
Brahmanical education during the course of its elaborate 
analysis. We have seen how the culture of ancient India 
evolved through her educational system. The undimmed 
refulgence of Indian culture and civilization is rightly attri- 
butable to her educational system. Amidst cataclysmic 
changes which brought about rise and fall of many a mighty 
empire, Indian civilization and culture has survived all the 
vicissitudes of fortune ; and even to-day when the horizon of 
world has been shrouded in the dark pall of stormy clouds of 
destruction, India is preaching gospel of love, non-violence 
and peace to the panic-stricken humanity. 

The chief aim of the Vedic education was to guide life in 
the direction of spiritual perfection ‘Salvation’ through inner 
and outer purity of being. The Vedic educatior- achieved a 
marked degree of success in this noble objective. It showed 
glorious results in the sphere of character-formation. The 
pupils dwelling in the Gurukulas situated in enchanting sylvan 
surroundings, would study religion, philosophy, secular 
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sciences and crafts at the feet of their preceptor. The culti- 
vation of inner discipline was specially emphasised. But it 
did not mean the creation of artificial sense of fear to force a 
mechanical behaviourism among the pupils ; far from that, 
it had a very intimate relation to the inner being of the pupil. 
Discipline or sense of humility was characterized by an inner 
urge which reflected itself through manifold activities of life. 
Besides, means were available for the sake of spiritual disci- 
pline and the development of character. Unlike modern 
students, they were strictly forbidden to indulge in the excesses 
of pleasure. Very hard regulations were prescribed for the 
daily routine of life. They were required to rise early in the 
morning, bathe, sleep on the ground, remain bare-footed, put 


on scanty clothes and take little food. They.were thoroughly” 


prohibited from using such things as sweets, scents, flowers, 
shoes and indulging in sentiments of love, anger, avarice as 
well as dancing which are the veritable agents of luxurious 
and sensuous life. They had to observe perfect Neshthika 
brahmacharya. Self-possession and control of desires were 
the essential attributes of the pupils of that period. All these 
regulations brought about expected benefits and advantages. 
Character-formation and mental, physical as well as moral 
development of personality were immensely helped. The 
creation of a vast literature by the society of that time can 
well be ascribed to purity and austerity of life and observance 
of strict discipline. Life seemed to have been pervaded by 
divinity, purity and nobility. Thus the Vedic education can 
be regarded as having fulfilled the objective of making human 
life essentially symbolic of the Truth, the Beautiful and the 
Good (Satyam Sivam Sundaram). 


In addition to this we find that another object of the Vedic 
education was the creation and preservation of ancient litera- 


‘ture, “When we consider the enormous bulk of the sacred 


literature it would seem an almost impossible task for it to 
have been preserved all through so many centuries in this way. 
Still we know it was done and is being done down to the 


present time.” 


1 F.E. Keay : Indian Education, Ancient and Later Times, p. 34, 
Humphrey Milford, 1942, 
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It is a creditable thing for ancient Indian literature and 
culture to have survived through ages when we consider that 
in the Vedic or Post-Vedic age the art of writing had not come 
into existence and art of printing along with the rest of the 
paraphernalia for the purpose was conspicuous by its absence. 
The ancient sages and Rishis preserved a vast literature 
through memorisation and orally transferred it to successive 
generations. As in ancient times, so to a certain measure in 
modern age too, the main reason of the cultural unity, 
harmony and national integration can be traceable tothe 
especiality of Indian educational system. 


This education bore fine fruits in the sphere of material 
prosperity of the society. As has already been indicated, 
the curriculum was not exclusively religious. Our forebears 
of the Vedic period did not ignore worldly and material welfare 
inspite of the predominance of religion in education. The 
Vedic education was not totally blind to its responsibilities. 
towards citizens and social welfare and it achieved a pro- 
nounced success in it. 


© 


(b) Defects. Inspite of the important role played by the 
Vedic education in the all-round development of human life, 
it certainly was not free from some defects and flaws which 
could be revealed by a moment’s critical analysis and 
reflection. It would be perfectly legitimate to describe them 
here briefly. Not unlike ancient European educationists, 
Indian educationists also laid great stress on religion. Religion 
forms the basis of every act of theirs, so much so that even 
ordinary common day affairs reflected religiosity. Every 
activity was suffused with a kind of priestly tinge. Majority 
of the teachers were Brahmin priests. The entire educational 
structure was pervaded by sacrificial rituals and religious 
ceremonies. The development and evolution of Itihasa. 
Arthasastra (Economics), Politics, Arithmetic and physical 
sciences could not overpower the fields of religion, philosophy 
and religious ceremonies. The reaction of it did not occur 
till then ; still in course of time religion came to exercise a 
profound influence upon life, and people in their religious 
bigotry lost all regard and care for material prosperity. 
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Though for the persons thoroughly imbued with religiosity, 
religion was the sole incentive to action and struggle of life, 
yet the general masses could not soar too high. Common 
people regarded Deity as the only Truth and looked askance 
at the world which was nothing short of illusion to them. 
This attitude dealt a very fatal blow to mundane progress. 


According to the views of certain critics, the Vedic edu- 
cation helped the people turn other-worldly and spiritual 
visionaries ; but this view is untenable. The Vedic literature 
has always stressed emphatically the struggle of life and duties 
connected therewith. Moreover, that age was characterized 
by constructive activities. The age produced a very vast and 
great literature. The sages formulated certain regulations for 
the guidance of practical life ; strict compliance wherewith 
could make life prosperous. It is true that entire atmosphere 
was surcharged by religiosity and spiritualism and life was 
imbued to the marrow with formalities of religious cere- 
monies. At the same time it should be remembered that 
material success was only a means to an end, i.e., Emancipation 
of Soul and not an end in itself. This spiritual tendency 
pervaded the very soul of India and its reflection is visible in 
the thought of modern Indian masses. 


. Bésides this, in the vedic education an appreciable impor- 
tance was attached to the Sastras. The Puranas and the 
Smritis were quoted as authoritative books. There was the 
firm conviction prevailing amongst the masses that whatever 
had been recorded in the Sastras could never be false or vice 
versa. This tendency weakened the reason and imagination of 
the people. The authority of Sastras was regarded as self- 
sufficient and final word, and hence the test of propriety or 
impropriety of a thing born of circumstances was utterly 
scarce. But this phenomenon occurred only in later times ; 
otherwise logic and reasoning had reached its climax during 
the Vedic and Upanishadic period. As a matter of fact, the 
Upanishadas mainly exhibit intellectual development and 
display of subtle disputations. The literature of the Sutras 
too is not far behind in this respect and isa symbol of the 
height of intellectual development of the age. 
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Further, it is to be noted that Arts and Handicrafts 
collectively known as ‘Devajana-Vidya’ were held in low 
esteem partly owing to the predomination of the Brahmans 
and partly to the inflexible rigidity of caste-system. The 
superiority of those doing mental work over the manual 
workers wis regarded as an established fact. - It naturally 
resulted in serious lack of patronage of Arts by the higher 
order of the society. Handicrafts were regarded as the main 
occupation of the Sudras while dancing, music, and painting, 
those of women and the Sudras both. This rigidity and 
conventionality assumed a more serious aspect later on. 


Another criticism that is levelled against the Vedic educa- 
tion is that it lacks seriously in co-ordination and harmony 
amongst diverse ‘branches of learning. Specialization in 
separate subjects had been attempted from the very beginning. 
The result was that though the depths of particular subjects 
had been sounded and proved thoroughly, yet vastness and 
universality of the subjects was ignored and not attended to. 


Besides these, the negligence of women-education during 
the post-vedic period, lack of mass education as well as 
absence of common language are some of other shortcomings 
of Brahmanical education. But, as has been indicated in the 
preceding pages, these charges are far from being wholly 
applicable ; they contain only a medicum of truth in them. 
Women-folk were held in high esteem by the society ; some of 
them were very learned and scholarly. Sanskrit was the 
Jingua francaand all the Vedic literature, the Puranas, the 
Upanishadas and the Sutra-literature were written in it. Edu- 
cation was compulsory for all as is proved by the indis- 
pensability and universality of the Upanayana ceremony for 
all. Itis true, nevertheless, that certain defects and flaws 
crept silently into it when the language of the common people 
became different from Sanskrit and people grew lax as regards 
the essentiality of the Upanayana ceremony or when the 
level of the marriageable age for girls was decreased. All 
these things did happened during the Vedic age. The pheno- 
mena occurred with the growing influence and popularity of 
Buddhism which will be described in the following chapter. 
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7. CONCLUSION 


Thus we can put it shortly that most of the aspects of 
human existence found fullest scope for development and 
evolution during the period of the Vedic-education, The 
Brahmanical educational system has its own peculiar impor- 
tance as regards the harmonious development of physical, 
mental and spiritual aspects of human life. It helped a lot 
in the development of character and individuality of human 
beings. At the same time its contribution to material 
prosperity cannot be too highly valued. Some of its special 
features such as pupil-teacher relations, moral discipline, 
individual attention to the pupils, intellectual freedom, 
universality of the ceremony of initiation, women-education 
and the tradition of the Gurukulas etc. are in fullest accord 
with the principles of education and have invariably proved. 
beneficial and advantageous. 
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BUDDHIST EDUCATIONAL 6 
SYSTEM 


1. THE VEDIC RELIGION VS. BUDDHISM 


THE Brahmanical system of education, as has been indicated 
in previous chapters, became one of the integral parts of 
national life. Indian education bore the essential mark of 
Brahmanical education even after the advent and spzead of 
Buddhism. Buddhism, as a matter of fact, was not conceived 
as something different from Hinduism. Several of the princi- 
pal and basic tenets of Hinduism were preserved in Buddhism 
intact. Ascendency of Buddhism an well be attributed to 
certain weaknesses and flaws vide Hinduism. Hence 
Buddhism can be regarded essentially as a product of circum- 
stances, Hinduism, long before the advent of Buddhism, had 
been affected by a superfizial vanity ; the spirit was fast dis- 
appearing. On the other hand, merely formal aspect survived. 
Inordinate immolation of animals was rampant in the name of 
the performance of the Yajna. Asceticism came to be identified 
with and limited to mere wandering in the forests having 
renounced the family and various inconceivably harsh 
austerities and meaningless penances had been invented in the 
name of means of the Tapas (asceticism). The Buddha 
regarded all this as futile and purposeless. He, therefore, 
formulated such religious principles as might, through an 
analytical study of fundamental problems of life, mould 
religion in a novel form. 


+ 
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Lord Buddha understood well that life was fraught with 
sorrow and pain, hence it was the aim of human life to attain 
Salvation (Nirvana) by renouncing the world. All the same, 
doctrines of Atman, Sorrow, Deliverance or Emancipation, 
Karma, and Metempsychosis are common to both the religious 
creeds. In this way, as a consequence of the mingling of both 
Hinduism and Buddhism a new phase of Indian religious 
thought appeared. Buddhism has provided in its own way, an 
answer to the pre-existing philosophic question, ‘How to attain 
Salvation ?? One of the many means suggested by Lord 
Buddha, Nirvana should also be regarded as one with them. 


Buddhism can thus rightly be regarded as one of the phases 
of multi-faceted Hinduism. Whatever little difference seems to 
underly both the religions, is based on Lord Buddha’s certain 
views concerning Religion. For example,*he preached that if 
sacrifices involved violence to animals as well as inordinate 
expenditure of money, let them be stopped and forbidden. 
Secondly, if the Vedas had no claim of being of divine 
character, let them be regarded as no better than other books, 
Besides, he preached that it was nothing short of stupidity to 
consume the entire youth in learning things by rote, and that 
if Hindu gods and goddesses were no more than mere symbols 
or names, let us look for something that was real and not 
imaginary. In addition to these, he forbade the practice of 
mortification of flesh in the name of penances (Tapas) and 
preached renunciation of the family life and worldly pleasures 
and indulgences. 

Thus we find that to a great extent Buddhism drew its inspi- 
ration from Brahminism. There is an essential internal 
concord inspite of external discord between both the creeds. 
The Buddha would himself respect and revere the Brahmins. 
In his early life, he received education from the Brahmins. 
Lalit Vistara asserts that mostly a Brahman or a Kshatriya can 
be a Buddhist and not a Chandala or Sudra. Though 
Buddhism did not recognise caste distinctions, yet from 
amongst the so called low castes, only those who were 
possessed of desire and curiosity to learn and commensurate 
Brahmanical intellectual powers, could be admitted to the 
Buddhist Fraternity, or Samgha, Buddha was opposed to the 
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idea of recognising a person as Brahman only by birth. He 
organised an Order of monks living a pure and simple life and 
who, having renounced their homes in their early childhood, 
aimed at attaining Nirvana (Salvation), by knowledge acquired 
through education and a life of austere simplicity. This 
system can well be liked to the various Asramas (Life-stages) 
called Brahmacharya or Vanaprashtha or Sanyasa of Brahmani- 
cal system. Only the life-stage of Grahastha (family-life) was 
forbidden by Buddhism. All these factors go along way to 
prove that Buddhism was but a modified form of the vast 
Hinduism. 


Buddhism came into existence about 600 B. C. The main 
educational centres of Buddhism were Monasteries or Viharas. 
As a matter of fact, the history of Buddhist system of education 
is but the history of the Buddhist Fraternity. The entire 
educational scheme was controlled and supervised by the 
monks. It comprised both religious as well as secular types 
of education. Like the Vedic educational system, the ceremony 
of initiation formed an essential part of Buddhist education. 


2. PABBAJJA (FIRST ORDINATION) 


Prabrajya or Pabbajja was the first preparatory ordination 
for education. At an early age, the boy after the performance 
of the ceremony of Pabbajja, would enter the monastery as a 
‘Sramana’. Prior to the admission to the Order, the novice 
had to pledge oath of ‘Three Refuges’ : *Buddham saranam 
gachhami’ (I take refuge with the Buddha) ; ‘Dhammam saranam 
gachhami’ (I take refuge with the Religion) ; Sangham saranam 
gachhami’? (I take refuge with the Order). Caste distinction 
did not come in the way of admission as far as possible. Lord 
Buddha himself held that just as all the rivers by merging 
into the ocean became one with it, in the similar way, different 
castes became one after being admitted to the Order. The 
child had to undergo the ceremony of ‘Pabbajja’ at the age of 
eight whereafter the disciplinary regulations of monastery were 
applicable to him, and he had to live under the guidance of his 
preceptor having left his home. A Sramana was strictly forbid- 
den to commit violence, speak untruth, take intoxicants and 
meat and indulge in dances or music. It should, however, be 
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remembered that a child was ineligible to his admissibility to the 
Order without the consent of his parents. The ceremony of 
first Ordination (Pabbajja) was forbidden to a novice suffering 
from such infectious diseases as leprosy, scurvy or consumption 
and the like. In addition to these strict restriction was 
imposed upon the admission to the Order, of the slaves, 
criminals and government servants especially soldiers. 


3. UPASAMPADA (FINAL ORDINATION) 


Upasampada is the second and final Ordination in Buddhist 
system. This ceremony could not be performed before the 
age of twenty years. After this the monk was regarded as 
having attained the status of full-fledged membership of the 
Order in direct contrast to the Vedic system of education 
according to which the brahamchari was permitted to be a 
settled householder after being Snataka ora graduate, The 
Buddhist Upasampada converted the Sramana (novitiate) into 
a perfect Monk or Bhikshu having no relation with his family 
or the world. Pabbajja was transitory in nature ; but Upasam- 
pada (final ordination) exercised life-long binding upon the 
Monk., It is true that the Brahmanical education adduces 
the examples of life-long Brahmacharis (Neshthikas) ; but they 
were few and far between. Buddhism, on the other hand, 
imposed as a matter of rule, life long descipline of brahma- 
charya upon the monks. In course of time, when women too 
were admitted to the Order of Monkhood, this discipline 
was imposed upon them as well. 


According to Pabbajja ceremony, child would go to his 
Preceptor and with folded hands utter these words, “You are my 
preceptor” ; and thus one-sided relationship was established, 
But Upasampada, on the contrary, was performed before all 
the monks there in the form ofa function. The method of 
its performance was thoroughly democratic in character and 
could be performed with the consent of the majority. The 
Sramana having dressed himself as a monk, with the alms- 
bowl in hand and upper robe covering only one shoulder 
sat down in Squatting posture bowing down to other monks. 
In this way he chose his preceptor (Upajjhay or Upadhyaya) 
and the ceremony of the Upasampada would come to a close. 
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If any monk, on the other hand, wanted to withdraw himself 

F from the Samgha, the procedure was simple and easy. Any 
Wy monk under the circumstances of breaking the solemn pledge 

| 4 «or falling a victim to worldly temptations, was liable to be 
f 


expelled from the Holy Order. He had to make a declaration 
of his weakness before a witness not neccessarily a monk. 


| i 4. PUPIL-PRECEPTOR RELATIONS 


é Piety of relations between the disciple and the preceptor 
& in the Buddhist system of education was the same as during 
the Vedic period. The pupil was called by another name 
' 4 too, i.e., ‘Siddhiviharika’. He acquired knowledge by serving 
: his Upadhyaya. Like the Vedic pupil, Siddhiviharika too would 
get up earlier and go to bed later than his preceptor. Early 
l in the morning, the pupil had to give water, clay, and teeth 
cleanser to his preceptor, provide a seat and serve rice-milk 
forhim. In Mahavagga we get a detailed account of the 
SS relations between the pupil and the preceptor : “O ! Bhikkhus, 
= Siddhiviharika should behave his Upadhyaya well ; he should 
rise early, cleanse the shoes and placing the Uftarasanga 
(upper robe) on one shoulder should give teeth cleanser ; he 
should provide water to wash hands and face and a seat to sit 
on ; besides, he should serve milk-rice to his preceptor. He 
is to sweep and clean the room ; he should go for begging with 
preceptor etc. In addition to these, keeping distance while 
following his preceptor, begging alms for him, washing feet 
, and clothes of Upadhayaya and attending on him in sickness 
were some of the essential duties of the Siddhiviharika, 


Further, we find the responsibilities and duties of the 
Upadhyaya towards his pupils, The preceptor had to treat 
* the pupils as his own son. In emergency, he provided bowl 
, and clothes to the pupil. When he fell sick, the preceptor 
served his pupil as he himself was served by him. Tt was 
the highest and most sacred duty of the teacher to impart 
intellectual and spiritual education of a higher order to his 
disciples. ` 


| We find thus, that the relations between the pupil and the 
preceptor were extremely cordial and harmonious. It was in 
accordance with ancient Indian tradition. The teacher put 
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-an ideal before his pupils by the simple and pure mode of 
life. He had but few wants. The great teachers of Nalanda 
would gét only three times as much to spend as ordinary 
pupils would do. The preceptor considered it to be his 
privilege in a sense to receive services from his pupils, If 
any pupil ignored to respect his preceptor, he was deemed 
unfit and consequently was expelled from the Order. The 
teacher too put forth the ideal of high learning, excellent 
moral character, self-possession and spiritualism before his 
pupils to compel inherent high respect from them. It is quite 
evident from the writings of Huen Tsang that in the Viharas 

` like Nalanda, there were profound scholars who put forth a 
living example before the pupils. 


5. RESIDENCE OF PUPILS 


There were no Gurukulas under the Buddhist system of 
education as they had been during the Vedic age. Pupils 
lived in the monasteries or Viharas either as Sramanas or 
full-fledged monks. The individual Viharas were like the 
links of the chain of the entire Buddhist religion. All these 
monasteries were organised together to form links of well 
organised Viharas. The pupils and the Upadhyaya would 
live together in those monasteries. There was no dearth of 
accomodation in them. The ancient relics of Nalanda indicate 
that it accomodated thousands of students. 


In the earlier stages of the promotion and propagation of 
Buddhism, the monks lived in the woods, in grottoes or caves. 
and beneath the trees; but they were allowed by the Buddha 
to live in the Viharas (monasteries). This permission was 
valid under special circumstances such as scorching heat, 
snowfall, hailstorm or rainfall. There were Varshavasas (rain- 
retreats) built by rich people of the society for the sake of 
providing shelter in rainy season. The Buddhist monasteries 
were palatial in structure, beauty, symmetry and comfort. 
There is a reference to a palace which was built by King 
Bimbisara. Many a Chinese traveller has provided us with 
a detailed and picturesque description of these Viharas. One 
of the most famous Viharas of that time was the Jetavana 
Vihara constructed by the merchant prince Anathapindika. 
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There were separate chambers and halls well equipped and well 
decorated, for different purposes, cooking-chamber, bathroom, 
dormitory, seminar hall for discussion and guest house etc, 
Besides this, there were some other important and famous 
Viharas as Yashtivana, Venuvana, and Sitavana at Rajagriha. 


These Buddhist Viharas were the educational centres used 
not only for religious learning but also as the centres for 
secular arts and crafts. Technical education in various arts 
and crafts such as painting, sculpture and architecture etc. 
was also imparted in these Viharas, 


Further, there were some such students as would not live 
with their preceptor in these Viharas but reside at their own 
houses and go to the Viharas for the sake of education. The 
Jatakas refer to some such story about Junha, a prince of 
Benaras. Big universities had hostels for the accommodation 
of the residential students. 


6. MEALS 


The Buddhist monk usually took very simple meals. The 
Sramanas would go about to the neighbouring villages with 
their Upadhyaya for the sake of begging alms and subsisted 
on whatever they could get thereby. Begging food more 
than they needed was strictly forbidden. Occasionally the 
students and monks were invited to meals by the citizens. 
Their food usually consisted of fruits, milk-rice, curd as well 
as jaggery and sugarcane etc. 


7. CURRICULUM 


The Buddhist education was spiritual in essence. It was 
thoroughly saturated with religion, since its chief ideal was 
the’attainment of Nirvana or Salvation. The Buddhist monks 
studied mainly religious books alone. Their life was steeped 
into religion. The chief subjects of their study were Suttanta, 
the Vinaya, and Dhamma. 


This should not, however, lead us, to infer that study of 
religion predominated the entire society and that there was a 
total lack of practical and technical education. In fact, it 
was not so. In Indian history the Maurya and Gupta periods 
are regarded as the golden age when India had marked a high 
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water-level of development in literature, philosophy, arts, 
commerce, agriculture and the methods of warfare. From 
economic point of view, India was considerable prosperous 
and well off. This disproves that there was no education in 
secular sciences and arts at that time ; because it is evident 
that without these sciences, an all round material develop- 
ment of the country would have been impossible. The main 
subjects of Buddhist education were as we shall see later on, 
spinning and weaving, printing of the cloth, tailoring, Lekham, 
Ganana (Accountancy), painting and sketching, Ayurveda or 
Surgery and coinage, etc. 


Education was categorised into two Stages : (i) Primary 
and (ii) Higher Education. Primary. education aimed at 
teaching reading, writing and arithmetic (3 Rs). Higher edu- 
cation comprised teaching in religion, philosophy, medicine, 
military science and the like. Caste distinction did not stand 
much in the way of choosing the subjects. Students would 
come flocking to Taxila for the sake of education from far 
and wide... The Vedas were also studied for acquiring compa- 
rative knowledge ; nevertheless the Atharvaveda was not 
included in the curriculum upto the Jataka period. The vogue 
of learning the Vedas by rote was rampant in this period also, 
Bodhisatva himself had acquired knowledge of the Vedas. 


We do not find any description about sciences, fine arts 
and crafts in the Jatakas ; yet the Milinda Panha refers to 
nineteen Sippas or Shilpas (Crafts) which formed an essential 
Part of the curriculum. We come across the mention of the 
following arts which were taught in the different institutions 
of Taxila : Elephant Lore (Hathi sutta), magic charms, spells, 
hunting, spell for understanding the cries of all the creatures, 
Archery the Arts of Prognostication, Sarpa-Vidya (Art of 
snake charming) and medicine etc. Students could specialize 
in any one of these arts. The theoretical as well as practical 
aspects of education in these arts were equally emphasized. 
The arrangement for practical training in surgery was a usual 
aspect of these colleges. It is evident from the story of 
Jivaka’s education that he had received Practical training in 
surgery, This explains his efficiency in the said science which 
stood him in good stead in performing two very successful 
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operations of desperate cases just after the expiry of his 
academic career as a medical student. Journey and foreign 
travel were regarded as having practical educative. value. 
Besides these, nature-study, law and military science formed 
essential parts of the curriculum. Taxila was the centre of 
education in these arts and sciences. 

According to the evidence of the Milinda-Panha, the 
Brahmanical education too was in existence during the 
Buddhist period. Asa matter of fact, both these systems of 
education are complementary to each other. Subjects of the 
Vedic education such as the four Vedas, Itihasa, Purana, 
Poetry, Etymology, Vyakarana (Grammar), Jyotisha (Astro- 
nomy), Vedangas, the Arts of Prognostication, Sankhya, Yoga, 
Sakuna-Vidya (Science of Divination), the Nyaya, the 
Wesaishika, Music, Medical science, and spells were taught in 
different universities of the Buddhist period. 

Fa-Hion, a Chinese traveller has written that the Brah- 
manical system of education was popular in the fifth century 
A. D. The Vinaya literature was the main study of the Buddhist 
monks. Knowledge of Sanskrita was indispensable for higher 
education. Fa-Hion himself had acquired knowledge in 
Sanskrita by remaining at Pataliputra for three years. Besides 
this, Pali and other regional languages had also been popular. 
Well-nigh all the important Buddhist works have been written 
in Pali. Inthe seventh century A.D. Hiuen-Tsang too bore 
testimony to the popularity of the Brahmanical education. 
Study of the four Vedas was obligatory. Describing the 
curriculum of Buddhist education he has observed that edu- 
cation was imparted by the Upadhyayas and Acharyas in the 
monasteries. Primary education consisted of the elementary 
knowledge of the three R’s and principle of Buddhism. 
Knowledge of grammar was essential. The child was 
primarily educated in the knowledge of the alphabet, vowels, 
Samdhis or rules of combination, Samasa and other grammatical 
propositions. In this way we find that primary education was 
a harmonious combination of both secular and spiritual 
aspects of education. 


As regards higher education, Hiuen-Tsang has quoted the 
example of Nalanda where Buddhist philosophy, the Vinaya 
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Literature, the Yoga and other spirtual sciences were taught. 
The institution at Vikramasila was reputed for imparting 
education in Logic (Tarka-Sastra) and Jurisprudence (Nyaya- 
Sastra). Another Chinese traveller of seventh century A.D. 
named I-Tsing too has made a mention of these curricula and 
subjects of study. He has also referred to the study of the 
Tripitaka as that of the Vedas by the Buddhist monks. 


8. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Though the Buddhist education was religious in character 
and its aim was to educate the monks belonging the Order 
and also those persons who bore sympathy towards it, yet 
at the same time we find that it had not ignored occupational 
and technical aspects of it as well. The Mahavagga bears 
testimony to such crafts as spinning, weaving and sewing. 
The monks in the monasteries were allowed to Jearn these 
arts and crafts. Reference to 19 Sippa has already been made 
above. Besides these, the Ayurveda and surgery made 
appreciable progress in this age. Jivaka Komarabhachcha, 
a student of Taxila, as referred to above, was a great physician 
and surgeon of that age. Having studied medical science for a 
period of seven years, he had acquired a considerable know- 
ledge of various herbs by travelling far and wide. He then 
undertook a country-wide tour asa reputed physician. He 
was invited to Ujjeni for medical consultation. Also, there 
is a reference to his skill in the operation of brain and 
intestines. 


Charaka, rightly known as ‘the father of Ayurveda’ was a 
product of this age. Taxila was the centre of education in 
medical science ; students from distant. places as Rajagriha 
would go there for medical education. We find in the Milinda 
Panha reference to certain reputed physician, vzi., Narada 
Dhanvantri, Angarika, Kapila, Atula and Pubba Kachchayana 
etc. Besides surgery, a miraculous progress was made by 
the science of snake-bite cure. There is reference to the 
destruction of the effect of poison with the help of antidotes, 
as well as catching the snakes and causing them to suck back 
their venom out of the body. 
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Besides Ayurveda, there were many useful crafts and arts, 
architecture being the most important and useful one. The 
Universities of Nalanda and Vikramasila and their‘palatial 
buildings painting and sculpture of that age, the Buddhist 
Viharas, Stupas and Chaityas are glorious examples in case. 
The masses were trained in such occupations as agriculture, 
commerce, cottage industry and animal husbandry in this 
period in the same way as the people of the Vedic period 
received facilities for training in these occupations. 


9. METHODS OF TEACHING 


The art of writing had considerably advanced in the 
Buddhist period but it had not reached the masses as regards 
its practical use. The method of the Buddhist education was, 
therefore, mainly Oral as it was during the Vedic age. The 
Siddhiviharikas memorised roots and conjugations of grammar 
by rote. The Acharya (preceptor) and Siddhiviharikas (pupils) 
dwelt in the monasteries together. Hence the teacher had 
recourse of direct method in teaching. He would suggest 
a lesson to them, and they, on their part, learnt it by heart. 
The preceptor would proceed further only after having ascer- 
tained the thorough comprehension of the. lesson by the 
pupils. The persons having sympathies with Buddhism, were 
called the ‘Upasaka’. These people listened to sermons of 
Buddhist monks by inviting them to their houses. 


In Viharas and monastic schools, Hetu-Vidya or Indu- 
ctive method was adopted and the intellect of the pupils was 
trained through it. This method was held in great impor- 
tance in the education system. Discussions and argument- 
ations on different religious and philosophical subjects were 
daily held in the monasteries. Vikramasila was the most 
outstanding centre in this respect. The Buddhist monks “ 
engaged themselves in hair-splitting disputations while criticis- 
ing Hinduism or Jainism. Followers of different religions held 
occasional discussion ; hence students were trained in the art 
of debating from the very beginning of their academic career. 
Sometimes authorities and celebrities on religion and philoso- 
phy were invited to deliver talks on different topics for the 
intellectual benefit of the students. Thus addresses and 
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philosophic disputations had carved an important niche in the 
general ‘scheme of education. These factors promoted the 
growth of the mental faculties of the students, His mental 
horizon was widened considerably and practical interest and 
zest for life was generated in his mind. He developed clarity 
of vision through discussion on different problems of life. 
In course of time this method became so rampant that ulti- 
mately it degenerated into a creed of “discussion for discu- 
ssion’s sake.” It dealt thus, a fatal blow to the acquisition of 
substantial knowledge and profundity of learning. 

Besides, there were certain special peripatetic teachers 
such as Sariputta, Mahamuggallan, Anuruddha, Ananda and 
Rahula who would go round journeying in the country on 
teaching mission. There was prevalent the custom of under- 
taking of the journey by the students at the end of their 
student-career in order to give a realistic and practical shape 
to what they had learnt at the monastic schools. This rendered 
their knowledge complete, solid and practical. The example 
of Jivaka has already been adduced in this respect. Periodical 
gatherings were organised for the purpose of debate and 
monks from different monasteries discussed and delivered 
talks on philosophical and religious topics. Students were 

“provided ample opportunities to participate in these meetings 
whereby they increased their knowledge appreciably. There 
were some Buddhist monks who dwelt in solitude of forests 
and realized Supreme Knowledge through meditation, but there 
was no such system for the ordinary students, 

The teaching method in regard to technical education in 
Secular science, Arts and Crafts was identical, mutatis mutandis, 
with that of Brahmanical education i.e. students were given 
education through both theoretical and practical methods. As 
regards Arts and Crafts, the students served a term of appre- 

-nticeship. under some expert artisans and thus picked up 
knowledge by and by. Spinning, weaving, sewing, stone- 
masonery and other similar crafts were learnt by the above 
mentioned methods. 

10. FEMALE EDUCATION 


According to the principles of Buddhist religion women 
were regarded as inferior to men and hence objects to be 
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shunned by the religionists. The monks would take the vow 
of lifelong celibacy (Neshthika Brahmacharya). They feared to 
come in close contact with women. But it was impracticable 
in ‘daily life specially in view of their necessity of going on 
their daily round for begging food from the householders in 
companionship of their disciples. Consequently the Buddha 
had allowed them to be admitted to the order, and thus 
women monks (Bhikshunis) lived in the same monasteries and 
were supposed to lead a very holy and chaste life. 


During the initial stage of Buddhist education, much 
encouragement was given to women-education and separate 
monastic schools were established for this purpose. But in 
fourth century A, D. decline of the order of Buddhist Nuns 
commenced. The Viharas by that time had assumed such an 
importance from educational point of view that ultimately they 
had attained to international level. Women, therefore, could 
not derive much benefit from those institutions. It should, 
however, be noted that whatsoever education had been 
imparted, it not only helped to raise the standard of women’s 
character and intellect generally but also produced a umber of 
learned women of high calibre who guided the society in the 
fields of religion and philosophy. There are examples of some 
women who were philosophers and poetesses of a higher order. 
Some of them were renowned social reformers and specialised 
in social welfare. 


There are in Buddhist period sundry references to women- 
religious missionaries who had gone to foreign countries in 
order to propagate their religion. For example, Samghamitra, 
sister of Asoka the great, had gone to Ceylone to spread 
Buddhist religion. “Besides, there are examples of women- 
monks. viz., Subha, Anupama, and Sumedha, etc. who had- 
taken the vow of life-long celibacy. Highly educated women 
undertook teaching work and were known as Upadhyayas. 
Panini has referred to women dormitories for the women- 
students. We have examples of high poetic talents of such 
illustrious women as Silabhattarika, Prabhudevi and Vijaya- 
nka etc. The poetic powers of Vijayanka have been regarded 
as second to none but to those of Kalidasa. Political science, 
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however, was not precluded from the curriculum of study for 
women. Queens succeeding their husbands after their death, 
undertook and conducted administrative duties efficiently. 
There are examples of many an empire being conducted’by 
women effectively. For example, Nayanika of Satavahana 
dynasty, Prabhavatigupta of Vakataka dynasty (fourth century 
A. D.) and Badami (Vijaya Maharika) of Chalukya dynasty 
are famous in the history for their efficient administration. 
This goes to prove the fact that women were given theoretical 
and practical education in politics. Besides, they studied 
criticism (Mimamsa), Vedanta, Ayurveda and Literature of 
higher order. The wife of Mandara Misra had acted as 
judge in a philosophical disputation between her husband 
and Samkaracharya. This is sufficient to illustrate to what 
extent the intellectual faculties of women-folk had developed. 


Now it has been quite evident that women got ample 
opportunities for their self development ; but at the same time 
it will have to be remembered that higher education was 
limited only to women belonging to higher strata of society. 
Women education was, it seems, inadequate in the wider sense 
of the term “Education” as it is understood to-day. Ithad 
not spread and reached the doors of such common masses as 
peasants, labourers, artisans, craftsmen and ordinary traders. 
Importance of the Upanayana ceremony which was compulsory 
for women under the Vedic system of education had consider- 
ably declined or almost disappeared. The natural consequence 
of this was that the level of the age of women’s marriage was 
sufficiently lowered and they began to be married even during 
their childhood. It consequently dealt a serious blow to their 
education. The situation assumed a serious aspect in ninth 
and tenth centuries A. D. Girls were married at the age of ten 
or eleven. During this period the social and religious status 
of women fell to a considerable extent. This naturally proved 
very much detrimental to women education. 


11. CONTRAST BETWEEN BUDDHIST AND 
BRAHMANICAL EDUCATION 


Under the system of Buddhist education the students began 
their studies early in the morning. At some places crows 
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were domesticated to indicate time to the students by crowing. 
The daily routine of the students under the Buddhist system 
of education was well nigh the same as during the Vedic 
petiod. Asa matter of fact entire educational system during 
the two periods was fundamentally indentical. The only 
difference discernible between the two systems lay in the fact 
that while during the Vedic period pupils were taught in the 
Gurukulas in a homely atmosphere ; there were, under the 
Buddhist system of education established monastic schools 
and organised centres for the purpose. Under the former 
system, attention was devoted to ‘individual’ whereas under 
the latter system, the ‘individual’ was regarded as a unit of | 
the group and hence education was imparted collectively. 
Household life formed an important aspect under the Vedic 
education ; renunciation of family life, on the other hand, was 
the very basis of the other system. Thus under the Buddhist 
system of education, an order of Brotherhood was established 
by breaking tender and natural ties of family relations. A 
Buddhist would usually depend upon the charity of his frater- 
nity which itself, in its turn, would depend upon that of the 
laity or the Upasakas or sypathesis. Consequently, it circum- 
scribed the scope for personal ambition, ability, efficiency and 
activities on the part of an individual. 

Second point of difference between the two systems lies in 
the fact that under the Brahminical system of education the 
pupil had to observe strict physical and mental discipline, 
He was to treat pleasure and its agencies as taboo. Student 
life was fraught with austerities. They were required to act 
upon the principle, “Sukharithinah kuto vidya, nasti vidyari- 
thinah sukham.*) But according to the Buddhist system “the 
body is to be decently draped, cleansed and massaged, regular- 
ly fed, sheltered in the rainy season, rested during the noon 
day heat, and medically treated when ailing by the best 
physician of the country.”? 

Further, it should be noted that while the Brahmanical 
system was founded on the principles of unitary control of 
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1 Neither a pleasure-seeker gets knowledge nor a student is fated 
for pleasure. 
2 Dr. Radha Kumud Mukerjee : Ancient Indian Education, p. 469. 
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the teacher, the Buddhist system on the other hand, was 
democratic in character. In other words, under the former 
system; seniority and preeminence of the preceptor would 
always remain an established fact, while the pupil, under 
the Buddhist system would accomplish the right to vote in 
the deliberations of the Samgha after his admission to it. The 
only difference between the pupil and the preceptor was 
merely spiritual superiority of the latter tothe former. 

In the end, under the Brahmanical system of education, 
only that person could lead the life of an ascetic or hermit 
who was deemed fit and eligible to it from every point of 
view. Under the Buddhist system though during the life 
time of the Buddha only those persons who possessed un- 
impeachable morality, were admitted to the Samgha (Order), 
but in course of time, however, certain drawbacks and weak- 
nesses crept into it. Democratic principles were abused and 
the monks and nuns fell victim to moral turpitude and corrup- 
tion. The authority of central organisation grew lax owing 
to the establishment of a number of independent local Sam- 
ghas, As a natural consequence, Buddhism declined gradually 
in India and the Brahmanical system came into ascendency 

anew through the efforts’ of such religious thinkers and 
philosophers as Samkaracharya and Madhavacharya etc. 

12. A CRITICAL ASSESSMENT OF BUDDHIST EDUCATION 

Buddhist education was not altogether immune from 
defects. Not unlike Vedic education, it was also dominated 
by religion, so much so that Arts and Crafts, in the last phase 
of it, came to be looked down upon by the members of 
higher classes and ultimately they gave them up completely. 
Besidés this, the ratio of mass education decreased during 
the Buddhist period considerably in comparison to the 
Vedic age. The greatest defect of this system lay in the 
fact that democratic principle of freedom degenerated into 
license with the result that monasteries were converted 
into mere play haunts for the monks and nuns owing to 
the laxity of central organisation. The establishment of 
the system of Samgha (Order) which was regarded as the 

` Veritable forte of Buddhist religion, ultimately proved to be 
the sole cause of its downfall, Moreover military art and 
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science, art of manufacturing arms and weapons and the art 
of warfare could not develop much under the Buddhist system 
of education. The reason of it is to be sought in its being 
founded onthe principles of non-violence and renunciation 
of the world. According to Buddhist religion the world is full 
of sorrow. Therefore, the sole aim of life was considered to 
be the attainment of salvation (Nirvana) by renouncing the 
world. It naturally resulted in artificiality in the mode of 
life, and the external life of the monks was dominated by mere 
formalities. The meaning of the ‘struggle of life’ was confined 
to mere metaphysical speculation. This dealt a serious blow 
to the allround progress and development of life. At length 
when the foreigners invaded our country, she could not resist 
them with her poor military skill and organisation. Still it is 
to be acknowledged that merits of Buddhist system of edu- 
cation far outweigh the defects and flaws, though it was 
through its short-comings that its downfall was so sudden 
and sure and in its stead the Brahmanical system of education 
was re-established in the country. 


13. CONCLUSION » 


In short, we can affirm that Buddhist education laid thew 
foundation stone of a high culture. It introduced certain 
innovations and alterations in the modus vivandi of Aryans. 
Though Indian attitude towards life had always tended fo be 
characterised by piety and sanctity, yet the Buddhist education 
intensified and elevated it still more. Monastic life of the 
Sramanas and monks had always beén exemplary fot the 
Indians so much so that the educational institutions during 
the Buddhist period attracted students and scholars from 
distant parts of the world, such as China, Japan, Korea, Java, 
Burma, Ceylon, Tibet and other countries. The foreign 
students made a very profound study of Indian religion, 
literature and system of education and disseminated the seeds 
of Indian culture in their own lands. In the Buddhist mona- 
steries, all differences of caste and social status which had 
taken deep roots under the Brahmanical education, had been 
removed. The sacred portals of the Buddhist institutions 
were open to all where all the students without difference were 
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provided with equal opportunities of the development of their 
character according to their capacity and aptitudes. , 

Along with religious and philosophical aspects of the 
Buddhist education secular education formed an esserftial 
part of it. This system gave birth to such international insti- 
tutions as Nalanda, Taxila, and Vikramasila which were the 
centres of both religious and secular learning. The material 
and spiritual superiority of the country of that age is traceable 
to the then educational system. Education was closely wedded 
to the various problems of lifeand it aimed at finding out 
concrete solutions thereof. It was purely Indian having been 
evolved by the Indian educationists under conditions peculiar 
to our country. This is why that educational system was 
immensely suited to time and place. Mass education, though 
declining was still in vogue at that time, and female education 
as well received a reasonable attention in the general edu- 
cational set-up of the country. Besides, there was an elaborate 
provision for the general education of laity having sympathy 
towards Buddhism because they were regarded as the rich and 
potential heritage and it was from amongst these Upasakas 
that Budthist monks and preceptors were elected. 

In the end we may add that in the sphere of morals and 
discipline the Buddhist system of education enriched human 
life considerably. The preceptor and pupils led a very disci- 
plined life. Any contact with women folk was strictly 
forbidden. But it is worthy of note that Buddhism did not 
believe in the mortification of flesh and undergoing severe 
penances. Certain Chinese travellers such as Fa-Hien, Huan- 
Tsiang and I-Tsing have given a very vivid description of 
Buddhist monasteries based on personal experience and 
observation indicating the glory and grandeur of Buddhist 
system of education. . It is largely through the long standing 
traditional background of Buddhist education that we are 
still able to continue our harmonious, cultural, political and 
economic relations with the far Eastern countries, 
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IMPORTANT ANCIENT F 
SEATS OF LEARNING 


a 1. BACKGROUND 


ONE of the special features of ancient education in India 
was the deep spiritual relationship between the pupil and the 
preceptor. In connection with the Brahmanical system of 
education we have seen how the pupil would receive education 
by dwelling at the house of his preceptor. Gurukulas fun- 
ctioned as educational institutions. Personal attention was 
devoted to the development of a student’s personality. It is, 
however, to be remembered that spiritual and philosophical 
advancement being the chief objective of ancient education, it 
was thought to be essential to aim at the internal progress of 
the students. Owing to this educational system, regular 
institution such as we find in the Buddhist or modern period 
could not be established, though even during that age some 
hermitages and pilgrimage centres had come into being. But 
mass prayers were not organised at such places. These places 
could not be regarded as the educational centres. Neverthe- 
Jess, it should be accepted that during the Vedic period, Sam- 
ghas (orders), Parishadas (councils), Charana, monasteries and 
Gurukulas had certainly been established. 


In Vedic and Upanishadic literature we find references to 
Samghas and Parishads where scholars and philosophers would 
gather from distant parts of the country for the sake of 
philosophical and theological disputations. Whatever the 
Gurukulas had been established, education was imparted there 
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to the pupils according to group system. These institutions 
were established mainly in villages. Some of them existed in 
the forests. But these institutions were not conducted as 
regularly and systematically as the Buddhist monastic insti- 
tutions later on. It is an indisputable fact that Hindus by 
coming into contact with Buddhist religion, followed their 
example in founding well-established, regular educational 
institutions ; and big shrines and hermitages began to function 
as so many schools. Large and benevolent endowments were 
conferred upon such shrines by Hindu kings and subjects for 
the sake of the spread of education. These places consequently 
assumed the form of institutions imparting primary and higher 
education to pupils systematically. k 


There were certain places for special trainings ; for example 
the princes would go to Taxila to learn ‘Ayurveda, Dhanur- 
veda and Law from distant parts of the country. Ujjeni and 
Kasi were the famous centres of Philosophy and music 
Tespectively, Besides there were certain educational centres 
in southern India ; for instance, there was a big Sanskrit uni- 
versity at, Salotgi, a village in the district of Bijapur. In 
course of time, it made such a marked progress that as many 
as twenty-seven big hostels had to be constructed for the 
residence of the students. There was another centre of Hindu 
education at Ennayaram founded in eleventh century A, D. 
Tirumukkudala, Malakapurama, Dhar and Pondicherri were 
‘other seats of learning. Here mention should be made of 
important centres of Hindu education, viz., the ‘Agrahara 
villages, which were founded by Hindu kings in southern 
India in the form of colonies for scholarly Brahmanas. In 
this context, the ‘Tols’ of Bengal are also worth mention. It 
is, however, worth remembering that these institutions had 
been founded on the pattern of Buddhist educational centres. 


2. ORGANISED INSTITUTIONS 


~ Organised institutions originated during the Buddhist 
period. Buddhism had been founded on republican principles 
according to which ‘Dhamma’ was preached to the masses in 
their own language. Therefore, educational institutions to 
teach Pali and Sanskrit for primary and higher education 
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respectively, were established. Buddha felt the need.-of 
institutions for the education of the Upasakas or sympathisers 
too. This brought monastic schools into being. Monasteries . 
assumed, later on, the form of big Viharas for education. 
The monks, nuns and laity were provided facilities and 
opportunities for education at these centres. 


Students belonging to different ranks and classes and 
coming from distant Janapadas or republics received education 
free of charge. Not only that these centres attracted students 
from abroad, i.e., China, Japan, Tibet and other countries of 
South East Asia. They would learn Buddhism and carried 
with them translated works from the original ones. Nalanda 
and Taxila rose to the status of Universities. The admini- 
stration of Buddhist educational centres was conducted on 
democratic principle. Usually some learned monk would act 
as the head of an institution. There were different Heads for 
different departments ; such as Admission, Examination, 
Curriculum, Hostels, Boarding, Construction of buildings, 
Medicine, Library and the various branches of studies. There 
is the example of a monk-student of 9th century A. D. belong- 
ing to Jalalabad, who had come on pilgrimage to Bihar and 
was appointed the Chancellor of the University of Nalanda. 
It goes to prove that people did not observe either local or 
provincial distinction as regards education. , These organised 
institutions in the form of monasteries, Viharas and Univer- 
sities formed the spinal chord of culture of the country. ~ 
Hence much credit for the cultural relations existing still 
between India and other Asiatic countries goes rightly to these 
various educational centres. 


Now we shall mention below in short certain important 
centres of learning of Buddhist period. Of these institutions, 
Taxila, Nalanda, Valabhi, Vikramasila, Odantapuri, Nadia, 
Mithila and Jagaddala deserve special attention. 


(1) Taxila 


From times immemorial Taxila has been an important 
centre of Brahmanical education. During the Buddhist period, 
its fame continued in Northern India. But when Fa-Hain 
visited it in fifth century A. D., there was no sign of any 
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university there ; and Hiuen-Tsang, when he visited in seventh 
century, was very much disappointed to see merely the last 
- relics of this important centre, 


Taxila was the metropolis of Gandhar province in ancient 
times. But the history of its foundation is still more antique. 
The Ramayana mentions that it was founded by king Bharata, 
who named it after his son ‘Taksha’. It was constantly over- 
whelmed with foreign invasions owing to its situation on the 
north-western frontiers of India. Hence politically it under- 
went many vicissitudes as a result of occasional invasions. 
The Persians, the Greeks and the Kushanas attacked it and 
established their empires from time to time. It can easily be 
inferred that with change of empires, its educational system 
too must have continued to change. 


In fact there was no organised institution or university at 
Taxila. Education rested mainly on domestic system. Many 
learned and erudite preceptors imparted education to the 
Students separately. Hence it had become a very big educa- 
tional centre of Northern India, We find references in the 
Jatakas to the going of students from Benaras, Mithila and 
Rajgriha to Taxila for education. Taxila was mainly the 
centre of higher education. Usually, students having attained 
the age of sixteen years would g6 to Taxila. Here the chief 
branches and subjects of study were Vedatrayi (Three vedas), 

© Vendanta, Vyakarana, Ayurveda, eighteen Sippas (crafts), 
Military education, Astronomy, Agriculture Commerce, 
Snakebite cure, etc. Panini, the ‘Father of Vyakarana (Gram- 
mar), and Jivaka, an expert in Surgery and medicine were the 
Product of Taxila. No caste distinction was observed as 
regards the training in these Sciences, a fact which can well be 
testified by the example of a Brahman boy who went there to 
learn military art and science, Taxila had been influenced by 
Greek culture also. Some preceptors taught Greek there. 
Training, in Greek military art, was also conducted at that 
place. As a matter of fact Taxila was very famous as a 
centre of training in Indian military science, The study of 
medicine took a period of Seven years which can borne out 
by Jivaka’s residence at Taxila fora number of seven years. 
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Kautilya, the famous author of ‘Arthasastra’ had received’ his 
higher education here. 


Thus for several centuries Taxila served as the beacon- 
ligitt to the country in educational sphere. This light of 
learning continued to burn undimmed inspite of vicissitudes 
of fortune and stormy cataclysmic changes, At length it was 
overwhelmed by the barbaric Huns who extinguished this 
flame for ever never to shine anew. 


(2) Nalanda 


Inthe province of Bihar, situated at distance of forty 
miles south-west of modern Patna and seven miles north of 
Rajgriha, Nalanda was a famous cultural and educational 
centre of Northern India. In the beginning it was but a 
small village having nothing to boast of its educational 
importance. But by and by its importance grew in magnitude. 
It enjoyed a considerable degree of fame and importance 
for Buddhist monks owing to its being the birth place 
of Sariputta, a favourite disciple of Lord Buddha, When 
Asoka the Great, visited the place in connection with seeing 
the Chaitya of Sariputta, he got a Vihara to be constructed 
there. In this way thé’ first founder of the Nalanda Vihara 
was Asoka. This place began to grow in importance since 
the rise of Mahayana branc Buddhism in the first century 
A.D. By the beginnin Be century A. D, it became 
educationally important and famous. 


Two important Buddhist celebrities named Nagarjuna and 
his disciple Arya Deva, who were probably born about fourth 
century A. D. had lived at Nalanda which indicates the 
importance of the place growing fast. But upto the fifth 
century, Nalanda had not achieved paramount educational 
importance in India. When inthe year 410 A. D. Fa-Hicn 
visited this place, he found that Nalanda had not much 
educational significance. Its real importance begins with the 
year 450 A. D. For the next three centuries, it remained at 
the zenith of its fame and importance which fact is evidenced 
by the writings of Hiuen Tsang who came here in seventh 
century A. D. He has given us vivid description of the glory 
and magnitude of this ancient seat of culture and learning. 
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Nalanda reached its zenith of progress atthe hands of the 
kings of Gupta dynasty. Kumargupta First (414-445 A. D.) 
built a monastery there. Following him afterwards, Tatha- 
gatagupta, Narasinghgupta, Baladitya, Buddhagupta, Bajra 
and Harsha too established monasteries at the same place. 
Thus owing to the construction of these monasteries, the area 
of Nalanda expanded considerably. These monasteries formed 
the main part of the university buildings. The entire 
university area was marked off by a big and strong enclosing 
wall having only one gateway. At this gate, there lived a 
teacher designated as Dwar Pandit who was incharge of the 
test for admission to the university. The gate opened into 
eight big Halls, where students were delivered addresses on 
masse. These halls stood in the middle of ‘Samgharama’ that 
comprised the main building of the Vihara. Besides these, 
there were three hundred study-chambers where students were 
taught by the preceptors. 


The architectural design of the university buildings was of 
a supreme order. The arts ofsculpture and architecture of 
India were unique in that period. It is conspicuously reflected 
in the Viharas of Nalanda, The maim, building was so lofty 
that “the row of monasteries (Viharavali) had their series of 
summits (Sikhara-Sreni) embracing the clouds (ambudhara).”* 
These buildings had many storeys and their turrets and domes 
weresin facts very high. The entire buildings were constructed 
according to well-arranged plan. Even today the ruins of 
Nalanda present an eloquent testimony to the height which 
had been attained in the science and art of engineering during 
that period. 


Besides these buildings down below, the area was dotted 
with beautiful and spacious tanks bearing on their bosoms 
the blue lotus intermingled with Kanaka (golden) flowers which 
enhanced their beauty. Tsing gives us an account of more 
than ten water-tanks wherein students displayed their acquatic 
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feats. Besides, there was a very big library building of nine 
storeys in the same area. This library had three departments 
known as ‘Ratna Sagar’, ‘Ratnodadhi’, and ‘Ratna-Ranjaka’. 
The ‘library asa whole was called Dharmaganj (Abode of 
Religion). It had a collection of rare works about all religions, 
subjects, arts, sciences and crafts, 

There was an elaborate arrangement for the residence of 
the students of Nalanda university ; they used to live in hostels, 
There were thirteen monasteries for the purpose, comprisinga 
number of chambers for the residence of the students. These 
rooms had stone benches for sleeping, separate niches for 
placing lamp and books. -Each courtyard had a well in its 
corner. There were big kitchens for messing purpose where 
cooks and common servants were provided by the Vihara. 
Their ruins have been excavated by the Archaeological 
Department. 

At Nalanda university, the students were provided with 
food, clothes, education and medicine free of charge. We 
are simply amazed at the provison of free education of ten 
thousand students at Nalanda in ancient times when we 
compare the inordinate “expenditure involved in the modern 
university education. In ancient times, verily, the responsi- 
bility of education was shouldered both by the state and the 
people, who would make huge benefactions for cause of 
education, The kings of many generations had made"an“ 
endowment of 200 villages to the university whereby the 
huge expenditure of it was managed. Besides this, kings had 
been supplying buildings, land and food in their individual 
capacity from time to time. 

I-Tsing, a Chinese traveller who had stayed at Nalanda 
for a period of ten years, has given us a vivid account of the 
system of education and curriculum of Nalanda University. 
Nalanda, despite being the centre of Mahayana Buddhism, 
provided education in Hinayana, Jainism and Vedic religion 
also. A comparative study of all religions was sine qua non 
of victory in philosophical discussions. Formal disputations 
formed an integral part of the system ofeducation. It was 
essential for a genuine philosophical investigator to have made 
a profound study in well-nigh all the religions prior to embark- 
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ing upon any research work. All the facilities for this purpose 
were available there. Besides these, students would learn the 
Vedas, Vyakarana, Astronomy, Philosophy, Puranas and 
Medical Science. Thus Nalanda can veritably be called the 
centre of philosophical learning. 


¿The monks, Acharyas (preceptors) and students led a very 
disciplined and pure life in the Viharas. The students: of this 
university were held in high esteem everywhere in the country. 

» Students hailing not only from different parts of India, but 
from foreignlands also sought admission to the university. 
It attracted innumerable students from distant countries such 
as China, Japan, Korea, Tibet, Sumatra, Java, and Ceylon for 
the sake of receiving education in Buddhism. There were as 
many as 1500 learned professors in the university. Special 
attention was devoted to the development of student’s person- 
ality. The system of education was almost identical with that 
of Brahmanical period. 


The art of writing had developed to a considerable measure 
in the Buddhist period. Along with reading books, the students 
increastd their knowledge by listening to the learned lectures 
of philosopher and scholars. Reference has already -been 
made to the system of formal discussions. There was the 
arrangement of one hundred lectures daily and it was obliga- 
tory on the part of the students to attend these talks. The 
fame of the teachers was widely spread. Hiuen-Tsang has 
mentioned the name of certain teachers of outstanding merits 
ie, Chandrapala, Dharmapala, Gunamati, Sthiramati, 
Prabhamitra, Jnanchandra, and Silabhadra etc. It is a worth 
noting point that being impressed by the repute of this univer- 
sity, Balaputradeva, the king of Java, had built monastery at 
Nalanda. 


It is evident thus that Nalanda was an eminent centre of 
learning and illuminated our country for centuries to come 
with his undimmed light of knowledge. It has made unique 
contributions to the evolution, expansion and refinement of 
Indian culture. Nalanda, the unique symbol of Indian philo- 
Sophy, arts and civilization, after a glorious career of well-nigh 
eight hundred years, fell a prey to barbarism of the Moham- 
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medan conqueror named Bakhtiar Khilzi towards the end 
of twelfth century A. D. The magnificent buildings and 
invaluable libraries were consigned to the burning flames and 
the mnocent monks and students were ruthlessly massacred. 
Thus the light of learning which had been kept aglow through 
ages with the fuel of all that is spiritual, pious and noble i in 
human Jife, was extinguished never to shine again. > 


(3) Valabhi 


Another important education centre of Buddhist period 
was Valabhi. It was capital seat of the Maitraka Kings bet- 
ween 475 and 775 A. D. It can aptly be regarded as the rival 
of Nalanda from the view-point of fame and educational im- 
portance. There were several Viharas and monasteries at 
Valabhi. When Hiuen-Tsang had visited the place, there 
were some: hundred Samgharamas established at this centre 
of learning. Like Hiuen-Tsang, I-Tsing too had found Valabhi 
in the western side of India as glorious as Nalanda and 
students from every part of India would flock there for 
education. These students having finished their higher educa- 
tion, were appointed in the courts on high and responsible 
posts. This clearly indicates that Valabhi was the centre not 
much of religious education as of other secular subjects such 
as Arthasastra (Economics), Law, Politics and Medical Science. 
Whereas Nalanda was centre for Mahayana branch of Buddhist 
religion, Valabhi the centre for Hinayana. 


By the seventh century A.D. Valabhi had accomplished 
appreciable fame as regards its education. Still prior to this 
period it was an important commercial centre carrying on 
sea-brone trade. It was the dwelling place of many a wealthy 
merchants. These wealthy merchants patronized education at 
Valabhi. The Maitraka Kings made large benefactions to 
the university especially for the library. In this way this 
university continued to function upto twelfth century dissemi- 
nating the seeds of learning in the country. Afterwards it 
met no better fate than sister institutions at the hands of 
vandalism and ultimately was wiped out of existence. 
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(4) Vikramasila 


This Vihara had been founded by the King Dharmapal 
in the eighth century. Its site lay on a hillock on the,bank 
of the Ganga in Magadha. .From the viewpoint of architec- 
tural design, the Vihara of Vikramasila was a unique thing. 
Itwas enclosed on all sides by a strong wall. In the centre 
there was erected a temple adorned with the images of 
Mahabodhi and in addition to this there were one hundred 
and eight other temples.!_ King Dharmapal had erected many 
agrand chamber at Vikramasila where teaching work was 
conducted. Their walls were adorned with beautiful paintings. 


Vikramasila, surprising though it may seem, soon rose in 
eminence. The teachers here were very learned and philoso- 
phers of higher order. Its fame spread upto Tibet. Almost 
for four centuries student from Tibet continued to come to 
Vikramasila for the sake of education. These students trans- 
lated several religious works in Sanskrit into their native 
Tibetan language and thus propagated Indian culture in their 
own country. Dipamkara Sri Jnana, a famous scholar 
of Vikramasila had gone to Tibet as a missionary to spread 
religion there, A 


Administration of the university of Vikramasila belonged 
to a very high order. The teaching work was under the 
control of a board of eminent scholars. It is stated that Nalanda 
too was administered by the same Board. The Head of the 
Administrative Board was usually some learned monk. 
Different departments of educational system were under the 
Superintendence of separate Heads. A pre-admission test was 
held at the time of admission to the university. In all the 
directions of the main building there were gate-ways kept and 
guarded by the Dvara-Panditas. Preceptors were responsible 
for the examination to admit students to the university. Dr. 
Radha Kumud Mukerjee has made mention of the names of 
Dyara-Pandits between the years 955-983 as follows :—* 


1 Dr. Radha Kumud Mukerjee : Ancient Indian Education, 
p. 587 (1947). 


2 Ibid; p. 588 (1947), 
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Ratnakarasanti, East Gate. 

Vagisvarakirti of Varanasi, West Gate. 
Naropa, North Gate. 

Prajnakaramati, South Gate. 

Ratnavajra of Kashmir, First Central Gate. 
6. Jnanasrimitra of Gauda, Second Gate. 


vs eye 


Besides this, as regards the historical account of Vikrama- 
sila, we are enabled to glean some information from the 
writings of Tibetan alumni and those of I-Tsing’s. Here 
mainly secular education was imparted. The main subjects 
of study were Vyakarana, Logic, Tantra and Philosophy. The 
most interesting thing about this university is the conferring 
of Degrees on the successful candidates in the examination 
and this practice’ was conspicuous in other contemporary 
universities by its absence. It clearly indicates that this 
university was conducted on sound administrative and 
academic basis. 


In this way we find that for a considerably long period 
Vikramasila was regarded as the queen of educational insti- 
tutions. In the beginning of the thirteenth century A. D. 
Bakhtiar Khilzi, mistaking it for some military fort attacked 
it. Nearly all the monks and Brahmins were murdered 
tuthlessly. All the books were burnt collectively. Before 
consigning the books to fire, they were made to read ; subse- 
quently the vandals came to realize that it was but a centre 
of learning. The monk Sribhadra, the head of the institution, 
reached Tibet having passed through Jagaddula and started his 
mission of propagating religion. Thus fell a mighty educational 
centre under the barbarism of the Mohammedans. 


(5) Odantapuri 


This university had been established jong before the kings 
of Pala dynasty came into power in Magadha. The Pala kings 
expanded it all the more by the endowment of a big library 
containing many works on Brahmanism and Buddhism. 
Odantapuri could not attain to that level of fame and repute 
which either Nalanda or Vikramasila had accomplished. Still 
nearly 1000 monks and students resided and received edu- 
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cation there. Odantapuri has contributed its share in spread- 
ing the tenets of Buddhism. It attracted students from Tibet 
too. Thé monastery erected at Odantapuri served as a method 
for the establishment of First Buddhist monastery in Tibet.’ 


(© Mithila 


In ancient times, Mithila was called by the name ‘Videha’. 
From times immemorial, it had been the centre of Brahmani- 
cal learning. During the Upanishadic age, king Janaka held 
Philosophical disputations with learned scholars gathering 
there from distant parts of the country. Mithila preserved 
this tradition even during the Buddhist age. Jagaddhara, a 
famous scholar, wrote commentaries on several texts such as 
those of Gita, Deva Mahatmya, Meghaduta, Gita-Govinda, 
Malati Madhava and the like, Mithila kas the honour of 
producing an eminent poet named Vidyapati who has been 
the source of inspiration to the poets of Bengal and Bihar 
by virtue of his lyric poetry even today, Beginning from 12th 
century right upto fifteenth century A. D. Mithila had been an 
important educational and cultural centre. Along with 
literatureeand fine arts, education wag imparted in different 
branches of science also. There was a famous Law College 
at Mithila, Gangesha Upadhyaya founded aschool of New 
Logic (Navya-Nyaya). It was here that his epoch-making 
work named ‘Tatva Chintamani’ had been written. Mithila 
produced a number of other scholars and literary celebrities, 
Even up-to the period of Moghul Emperor Akbar, it continued 
to flourish as an important centre of education and culture 
credited with country-wide repute. It was famous especially 
for its Nyaya ( jurisprudence) and Tarka Sastra (Logic), Mithila 
had instituted a peculiar examination known as Salaka-pariksha 
which the students would take at the completion of their 
education. Success in this examination alone could entitle the 
Students to the Degree of graduation of the University. 

(7) Nadia 

Nadia or Navadvipa had been founded in the eleventh 
century A. D. by the kings of Sena dynasty of Bengal. Its site 
lay at the confluence of the Bhagirathi and the Jalamgi in 
beautiful natural surroundings. We can see its ruins which 
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present to us the dumb history of its past glory. It had 
produced innumerable scholars from time to time. The lyrics 
of Gita Govinda by Jayadeva still reverberate in the ears of the 
people. Puems composed by Umapati and ‘Smriti- Viveka’ 
written by Sulapani are immortal works. Even during the 
period of the Mohammedan rule, Nadia en joyed popularity and 
fame as an important centre of education, especially for such 
branches of learning as Logic, Vyakarana (Grammar), Politics 
and Law. 


The importance of Nadia grew still more as a result of the 
downfall of Nalanda and Vikramasila and it began to be 
regarded as an eminent centre of Hindu culture and education, 
A school of Logic (Tarka-Sastra) owed its existence to Raghu- 
natha Siromani. There runs the story of a famous student 
named Vasudeva Sarvabhauma who had gone to Mithila with 
a view to specializing in the Nyaya (jurisprudence) and Logic 
and had committed the whole of Tatva Chintamani to memory 
because there was a rigid tradition that no student was per- 
mitted to copy the texts taught or translate the original works, 
Later on this scholar Vasudeva Sarvabhauma was responsible 
for the establishment of an Academy of New Logic at Nadia. 
Afterwards, Raghunatha Siromani, one of his learned disciples 
introduced a new trend of thought in the Nyaya which has 
been referred to above, 


In this way we find that Nadia contributed much to the 
spread and propagation of education and culture in the 
country. In medieval period, its fame did not dwindle, Even 
today, education is imparted through the Tol-system there. 
In 1836 there were said to be 46 schools and 380 pupils. But 
in 1818, Ward estimated ‘31 «schools only, but as many as 
747 students............ of the 31 schools which Ward found, 17 
studied logic, 11 studied law and the other three poetry, 
astronomy and grammar respectively.’ 


(8) Jagaddala 
In the beginning of eleventh century, Ramapala, a king of 
Bengal had founded a town named Ranavati on the banks of 


+ F.E. Keay : Indian Education in Ancient Later Times, pp. 146-47, 
(1942), 
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Ganges and which he equipped with a Vihara called Jagaddala. 
It remained a famous centre of Buddhist education for a 
period of hundred years ; it was destroyed by the Moham- 
medans in the year 1203 A. D. Students hailing from Tibet 
translated the Sanskrit works here. It was noted for its 
famous teachers, Mahapanditas, Upadhyayas and Acharyas. 
Of all these scholars, Vibhutichandra, Dana-Sila Subhakarak, 
and Mohakaragupta are the most outstanding names. Like 
other centres of education Jagaddala too is well known for its 
Logic and Tantra-Sastra. 


Besides these famous educational centres, there were other 
small centres in the country flourishing during the Buddhist 
period. Some famous chinese travellers like Hiuen-Tsang and 
I-Tsing made wide tours in northern India and discovered 
monasteries and Viharas established at different places. These 
monesteries were the centres of Buddhist education and were 
scattered throughout the country, Bihar and Bengal being the 
main regions thereof. 
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+ 1, INTRODUCTORY * yä 

THE beginning of the cighth century A. D, marked the 
went of Mohammedan invasions in India, Maham 
Ghaznavi invaded the country and plundering her, established 
innumerable schools and libraries with the looted wealth in his 
own country. Afterwards when the musilm rulers established 
permanent empire in India, they introduced a new dducational 
system here. As has been mentioned in the foregoing chapters, 
at that time, ancient Brahmanical and Buddhist education was 
prevalent in the country. From time to time many efforts 
were made to destroy Indian education and culture at the 
hands of a number of muslim rulers such as Bakhatiar, 


Allauddin, Firoz and Aurangazeb etc, Bakhatiar, destroying — 


the Buddhist universities attempted to propagate and spread 
Islamic education, 

Thus partly through the State efforts and partly those of 
wealthy people, Indian education gradually assumed a new 
form in this era. Wealso note that contemporary Hindu 
education could not help being influenced by this new system 
of education. Its vogue spread to the extent that many Hindu 
scholars having acquired proficiency in Persian and Arabic 
sought responsible posts in the courts of Mustim rulers. The 
Islamic education too, on its parts was Considerably influenced 
in the fields of Philosophy, Medical science and Vocational 
“education, Islamic education was divided mainly into three 


K 
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Stages, viz., (i) Maktab (Primary education); (ii) Higher Maktab; 
and (iii) Madarsah (Higher education). Being classified thus 
into above-mentioned divisions, the Islamic educational system 
spread a network of institutions throughout the country. A 
detailed account of its gradual progress will be given in the 
following pages. 


2. OBJECTS 


In our country, the aims of Islamic education were multi- 
farious. In order to fulfil these aims, the new system of 
education was to serve as the chief instrument directed to that 
purpose. It is however, to be noted that the objects of 
education have been different with different tulers, Akbar and 
Aurangzeb had quite different aims concerning education from 
those of other rulers’ While Akbar aimed at organising the 
nation on a new pattern by harmonising political, religious 
and social aspects of society, the sole objective of Aurangzeb, 

< on the contrary, was to spread Islamic education and culture 
by destroying Hindu culture and education. We can put the 
aims of Islamic education briefly as follows : 


(i) Spread of knowledge. The very first aim of Islamic 
education was to spread the light of knowledge among the 
followers of Mohammedanism. According to the Prophet, 
knowledge is nectar and salvation is impossible without it. 
This explains the supreme importance attached to the 
acquisition of knowledge by the Prophet, Mohammad. He 
preached to the people that distinction between essential duty 
and wrong action, religion and irreligion could be accomplished 
only through knowledge:and as such according to Mohammad 
the “acquisition of knowledge is incumbant upon all the faith- 
ful men as well as women.” 4 


(ii) Propagation of Islam. The second aim of education 
was to spread and propagate religion, The spread of Islam 
Was regarded as religious duty and the belief that only a 
propagator of religion could be Ghazi or martyr was prevalent 
among them. Taal’: Islam was spread in India through 
education on a large Seale. In Maktabs study of the Qoran 
used to be started from the beginning and children were 
acquainted with the fundamental principles of Islam. In 
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Madarsahs also tenets of Islamic religion were taughtin the 
form of philosophy, literature and history. 


The Muslim rulers in India, being prompted by religious 
sentiments, patronised education and sought to preserve it, 
because according to Muhammad “No present or gift of a 
parent, out of all the gifts and presents to a child, is superior 
to a good liberal education.” Hence construction of school 
buildings began to be regarded as sacred a duty as to erecta 
mosque, so much so that a Maktab would necessarily be built 
and attached to a mosque. The Mohammedan hermits, the 
tulers and the citizens, all of them regarded teachers and 
students as sacred and pious so much so that some persons 
expressed their wish to be cremated in the very premises of 
the Madarsahs.1 According to the Prophet the ink of the 
scholar is holier than the blood of the martyr. Muslims 
regarded general education as an integral part of Islamic 
education. Being instigated by vehement fanaticism, they 
destroyed ancient Buddhist and Hindu, temples, schools and 
other educational centres and erected on their ruins mosques 
and Madarsahs. 


` 

(iii) Islamic social morals. Their next object was to evolve 
a special system of morals based on Islamic doctrines and to 
expound ancient Islamic laws, social traditions and special 
political principles. 


(iv) Material Progress. They also wanted to achieve materi- 
alistic prosperity. The inherent weakness of Islamic education 
was that it allured people with the fine bait of high posts, 
honourable rank medals and grants ‘Jagirs’ in order to 
encourage them and keep the interest of students from 
declining. Hence the Muslim rulers occasionally encouraged 
students by making them commanders of the army (Sipah- 
salar) or Kazi (judge) in civil administration) or ‘Vazir 
(Minister) in the executive department of the empire. ‘‘Learn- 
ing was held in high esteem and the learned were loved and 


1 Hazrat Shaikh Isa Dehalwi’s name may be /mantioned in this 
` connection who expressed his last wish that he should be buried 
in the place where the students of the Madarsah used to keep their 
shoes. 
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respected all over the country. The state also encouraged 
them in every possible way. Judges, lawyers and ministers 
of religion were taken from these classes.”? Many Hindus, 
with a view of reaping these benefits felt allured to receive 
Islamic education, and having attained proficiency in Persian, 
were appointed on high posts in the state. Thus to prepare 
the students for practical life, was one of the principal objects 
of this education. 


(vy) Political Support. Lastly, its object was somewhat 
tinged with political motives and interests. The Mohamme- 
dans had entered a land, the civilization, culture and political 
knowledge of which was far superior to theirs. Hence it 
became indispensible for them to create some such political 
circumstances as might strengthen their role in the country. 
We find Akbar’s educational and political policy as a concrete 
step in this direction. 


3. STATE PATRONAGE AND GROWTH OF EDUCATION 


In the beginning of the 8th century, the Mohammedans 
invaded India. At that time, Buddhist system of education 
was in vogue throughout the country along with the existence 

/ of some Brahmanical education centres at some places. As has 
already been indicated, there was sufficient growth and spread 
of education at that time. There were important and famous. 
educational centres such as Nalanda in Bihar and Valabhai 
in the west, which were disseminating higher education in the 
country. Besides there were other famous universities— 
one at Kasiin Northern India and another at Vikramsila. 
A reference to them has been made already in the previous 
chapter. Dhar was another famous centre of education in 
Malva. 

t It should be noted that the first Mohammedan invader did 
not make any efforts with regard to expansion of education 
in India, Mahamud Ghazanavi, the well known invader, 
though he was a lover of education and fine arts and-promoted 
the cause of education in his own native country with the 
booty obtained from India, didnot however put any efforts 
for advancement of Indian education. His main object of inva- 


1 Jaffar ; Education in Muslim India, p. 4, 
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ding India, in fact was plundering and carrying away the booty 
to his own country. In 1192, Mohammad Ghauri invaded 
India and Jaid the foundation of Muslim empire in the country. 
He dismantled the temples at Ajmer and built mosques and 
schools in their places. One of his eminent commanders, 
named Bakhtiar invaded Southern India and destroyed 
Buddhist universities, thus causing much harm to ancient 
Indian education and culture. He established a number of 
Madarsahs. Afterwards certain rules belonging to the Slave 
Dynasty such as Iltitumish, Razia and Balban too encouraged 
education in the country. Some of these Muslim rulers were 
great patrons of arts and literature and kept religionists, 
artists, historians and poets in their courts. Balban was one 
of them. Famous poet Amir Khushrau and Amir Hassan 
Dehlwi, who had earned a wide repute even abroad for their 
Persian works, were the contemporaries of Balban. 


During the 13th century, religious warks, literature, history 
and fiction were produced on a large scale. The Sultans of 
Delhi also made proper provision for the education of 
Mohammedan masses. Nearly every Muslim colony had two 
Maktabs. These emperors also established Madarsahs and 
sanctioned liberal grants for them. Sultan Iltitumish founded 
one Madarsah at Delhi and another at Multan. Nasiriyya 
College, called after the’name of Nasir-ud-Din, was famous 
institution constructed by the slave king. -It should, however, 
be remembered that provision for cultural improvement 
was specially for people belonging to higher stratum of society 
and the standard of masses in culture and education was on 
constant decline. 

Zalal-ud-Din was an erudite emperor in Khilji dynasty. 
But during the term of reign of Ala-ud-Din Khilji, education 
received a tottering blow because in the early period of his 
reign he withdrew state financial aid from educational insti- 
tutions and diverted the amounts so released towards the 
re-organisation of his army after confiscating the estates 
attached to educational institutions. But according to the 
views of Barni, the most marvellous phenomenon during the 
reign of Ala-ud-Din, was that eminent persons of other nations, 
scientists, and skilful artists flocked in the metropolis. The 
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capital of Delhi, owing to the presence of these unparalleled 
scholars, had become the “envy of Baghdad, rival of Cairo 
and equal of Constantinople.” Later on Ala-ud-Din came to 
be recognised as “the Strengthner of the seats of learning 
and religion, and the builder of colleges and places of 
worship.” According to Ferishta in the reign of Ala-ud-Din 
there were as many as forty-five Doctors of arts and sciences 
who worked as Professors in the universities. Abdul Haq 
Haqqi informs us that “During the time of sultan Ala-ud-Din, 
Delhi was the great rendezvous for all the most learned and 
erudite personages,” 


The Tughluq dynasty contributed much to the growth of 
education. Ghiyas-ud-Din and Mohammad Tughluq were 
themselves scholars and lovers of education, The court of 
Mohammad sheltered many a poet, philosopher, physician 
and logician. He would enter into metaphysical discussions 
with them. Maulana Muiuddin Umarani was a famous 
educationist of that period. Both of these rulers awarded 
scholarships to deserving students and constructed Maktabs. 
During the term of reign of Firoz Shah, Delhi had grown into 
a famous educational centre, He encouraged the scholars by 
extending financial help to them. His bounty can be eviden- 
ced by the fact that as many as 180,000 slaves received 
education at Delhi2 It is said that of these slaves, 12,000 
turned to be serious Scholars, tradesmen, artisans.? He 
constructed near about 30 Madarsahs where teachers and the 
pupils resided together, 


A permanent teacher was appointed in every Madarsah 
which was attached to some mosques and liberal financial help 
was granted to these institutions. Ziauddin Barni and Shamse 
Shiraj composed their works under the patronage of Firozshah. 
A keen’Student of history himself, he wrote his autobiography 
named ‘Fatuhat-i-Firozshahi’. He had got hold ofa very big 
library well-stocked with many valuable Sanskrit works as a 
result of Kangra-conquest, Firozshah got innumerable books 


Quoted by Jaffar : Education of Muslim India, p. 46. 
2 F.E, Keay : Indian Education, Ancient and Later Times, p. 114. 
N. N. Law: Promotion of Learing in India, pp. 54-55, 
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of the library translated into Persian. Thus owing to his 
personal love and taste for education. Muslim education, 
politics, religion and literature made considerable progress. 
during that period. 

After the death of Firozshah, many of the provincial rulers 
under him became independent. They too made creditable 
efforts to promote education in their own small states. In 
Southern India, the rulers of Bahamani dynasty established 
many Maktabs and Madarsahs. Mahmud Gavan caused a big 
Madarsah to be erected which included a well-furnished library 
containing thousands of books, Maktabs were opened in rural 
areas too forthe expansion of Islamic education. In Baha- 
mani kingdom, the standard of education also rose consider- 
ably high. Besides these, Bijapur, Golconda, Malwa, Khandesh, 
Jaunpur, Multan, Gujarat and Bengal also became famous 
centres of learning. Jaunpur was famous for its arts, litera- 
ture and learning of higher nature in thatage. Some of the 
chiefs and wealthy nobles also opened Maktabs for the spread 
of primary and religious education. Some learned teachers 
taught pupils at their own houses. 

Education in Northern India had proceeded on downward 
slope at the time of the invasion by Babar, who, thought him- 
self a scholar and poet, could do nothing during the short 
term of his reign for the spread of education. However, 
the history written by Syed Maqebar Ali, the Vazir of Babar, 
informs us that construction of Maktabs and Madarsahs was 
also one of the main duties of ‘Shahrat-I-Am’ (Public Works 
Department). Emperor Humayun also founded a very big and 
famous Madarsah at Delhi and Sheikh Husain was appointed 
as the Principal of that Institution. He established a library 
at Delhi and converted the Aaramgah or luxury palace of 
Shershah into a library. A Madarsah was also started in the 
tomb of Humayun. This Madarshah, which was situated on 
the roof-of the tomb, was prominent institution once upona 
time and learned and influential teachers were appointed for, 
teaching-work. Humayun himself had liking for students— 
his favourite subject being geography and astrology. 


Shershah Suri opened a Madarsah at Narnaul and made 
provisions for mass-education. These Indian rulers, at that 
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time, meant by the term ‘education’ mainly Islamic education 
which included study of the Qoran, reading, writing and 


After the death of Humayun, Akbar succeeded to the 
throne. The period of Akbar’s reign marks the beginning 
of a new era in the history of medieval education. Though 
he was himself quite illiterate, yet he possessed very sharp 
and brilliant intellect. His period is characterised by an 
Unprecedented progress of education, fine arts, literature, 
philosophy and history. His court sheltered many erudite 
scholars and Akbar used to enter into discussions with them. 
He patronized religious scholars of different creeds and thus 
contributed much to the growth of learning and cultural 
integration of the various sections of the society. He framed 
rules and curricula for mass education with the help of his 
learned counsellor Abul-Fazal, He introduced improvement 
in the traditional system of education through state mandates. 
Moreover, for the uplift of Muslim masses, he got the 
curriculum changed for the purpose. He instituted a very 
vast atid rich library at the metropolis well stocked with 
eminent volumes on different religious creeds, literatures, 
and philosophical treatises, He established madarsahs at Agra, 
Fatehpur Sikri and other places. He got many Sanskrit 
Volumes translated into Persian which he himself would listen 
to the recitation of some other person. The Hindus had 
begun to study Arabic and Persian in order to avail of the 
benefit of state service. They showed keener interest in the 
study of Persian owing to Akbar’s policy of religious tolerance. 
Akbar established schools for education of Hindu children also, 


Jahangir, the son of Akbar, though himself not a lover of 
education, was nevertheless, learned and encouraged scholars. 
He had a love of books and was a great patron of the art of 
painting. He had issued a mandate that in case any wealthy 
citizen or traveller died without any heir, his estate should 
be taken up by the State and money obtained from its 
proceeds should be spent on the construction and repairing 


_ of Madarsahs and promotion of education, After his enthrone- 
ment Jahangir got these deserted Madarsahs repaired which 
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had become the abode of animals and wild birds for thirty 
years ; he now peopled them with teachers and pupils. 


Shahjahan though he patronised fine arts such as music, 
painting, sculpture, etc. did not make any appreciable 
attempts in the direction of the promotion and expansion 
of education. He only preserved the policy of his forefathers. 
He constructed a big Madarsah at Delhi and got another one 
named “Darul-Bagi” repaired. Shahjahan was an eminent 
scholar of Turkish and he would spend some hours of night 
in reading books. His son, Dara Shikoh was an erudite 
scholar and well-versed in Hindu philosophy. He had a 
thorough knowledge of Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit. He had 
translated the Upanishadas, Bhagvada Gita, Yog Vasishtha 
and Ramayana. He wrote a commentary on Sufi philosophic 
system. It is said that if Dara Shikoh were to take the reins 
of empire in his hands, history of Indian education and fate 
of India would have been quite different. 


It is, all the same, true that Islamic education had not 
attained universality. There was nothing like the modern 
Education Department for the purpose of organised and 
systematic expansion of education and its administration. 
Spread of education was regarded as the religious duty and 
the money spent by the State on education was considered to 
have been spent on charity, During the period of Shahjahan, 
there camea French traveller named Bernier to visit India. 
He has given very disappointing account of the contem- 
porary education. He writes : “A profound and universal 
ignorance is the natural consequence of such a state of society 
as I have endeavoured to describe. Is it possible to establish 
in Hindustan academies and colleges properly endowed ? 
Where shall we seek for founders ? Or, should they be found 
where are the scholars? Where are the individuals whose 
property is sufficient to support their children at college ? Or, 
if such individuals exist, who would venture to display so 
clear a proof of wealth ? Lastly, if any person should be 
tempted to commit this great imprudence, yet where are the 
benefices, the employments, the offices of trust and dignity 
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that require ability and science and art, calculated to excite 
the emulation and the hopes of the young student 2” 


In fact, when we cast our glance upon the educational 
efforts of those rulers and private patrons, the statement 
made by Bernier, appears to be a gross exaggeration anda 
fallacy. He has, however, omitted to refer to those traditional 
Indian educational centres where secular and spiritual educa- 
tion of a higher order was being imparted on a large scale 
without the state-help depending merely on private enterprise. 
It is true that the term “college” did not mean any such big 
educational institution where innumerable students might be 
receiving education, Undoubtedly, Bernier had presented 
the picture of Indian education with the standard of European 
education institutions in his mind. Asa matter of fact, the 
schools and Madarsahs of India should not have been so 
famous at that time that they might compel the attention of 
foreigners towards them. Generally a place was attached to a 
mosque where the religious preachers gave education to the 
assembled pupils. Otherwise we get references mostly to the 
repairing of old Madarsahs. 


Aurangzeb was a Sworn enemy of Hindu culture and 
education. He had demolished many Hindu temples and 
educational institutions and erected mosques, Maktabs and 
Madarsahs on their ruins. Unlike Akbar, he considered 
Islamic education as the only true education and accordingly 
made efforts for its promotion. Referring to Mirati-Alam, 
Elliot has quoted : “All the Mosques in the empire are repaired 
at the public expense. Jmams, cries to the daily prayers and 
readers of the Khuthwa have been appointed to each of them 
so that a large sum of money has been and is still laid out in 
these disbursements, In all the cities and towns of this exten- 
Sive country pensions, allowances, and lands have been given 
to learned men and professors and stipends have been fixed 
for scholars according to their abilities and qualifications,” 


Aurangzeb, in spite of his narrow and fanatic views, was a 
learned scholar of Turkish, Arabic and Persian. Knowledge 
of the Qoran and Hadis was on the tip of his tongue. The 


1 Bernier : Travels. 
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downfall of education which had commenced during the period 
of Shahjahan, had, for some time during the reign of Aurangzeb, 
come to standstill. Aurangzeb introduced improvement in 
quality as well as quantity of education, as is manifested by 
his talks with his own teacher. A reference to this talk will 
be made later on. He made education more suitable to the 
practical aspects of life by amending the curriculum. He 
established state Maktabs and Madarsahs and spread Islamic 
religious doctrines and education. He enriched the state 
library with innumerable Islamic books. He had brought 
cart-loads of books from the library of Bijapur. 


As has been pointed out, Aurangzeb confined his efforts 
only to the education of the Mohammedans. He issued Farman 
or royal orders to the provincjal rulers in 1669 to the effect 
that Hindu temples and educational institutions be demolished 
and on their places, mosques and Maktabs be erected. He 
also passed orders that special provision should be made for 
the provinces of Gujarat and Oudh, which were educationally 
backward. In 1678 he made special provision for the edu- 
cation of the Boharas of Gujarat and appointed state teachers. 
Further, having made their education compulsory, he ordered 
that he should be informed of their progress indicated by the 
monthly examinations, 


4. STATE OF EDUCATION AFTER AURANGZEB 


The symptoms of the downfall of Moghul Empire had be- 
come evident even during the reign of Aurangzeb. Rebellion 
by the provincial Subedars and the rise of the Marathas shook 
the Moghul Empire to the very foundation, Under such cir- 
cumstances, therefore, when war, anarchy, plundering and 
seditions were rampant, it was futile and quite useless to 
expect the rulers to devote their attention to the progress of 
education and literature. It is, nonetheless, true that in 
different provinces the wealthy people had established some 
Madarsahs. The Madarsah of Ghaziuddin at Delhi is worth 
mentioning. More or less secular village schools for Both 
Mohammedan and Hindus continued to exist, but the schools 
and colleges attached to temples and mosques which were then 
receiving any help from the state had to be closed down 
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dispersing the teachers and the students. In an unsettled 
country there could be no progress in education. A few of the 
successors of Aurangzeb tried in a feeble way to keep the 
torch of education lighted but could hardly make their influence 
felt in the eighteenth century. The conquests of Marathas 
and English rulers led to the downfall of the seats of muslim 


education in India. 


It is an acknowledged fact that the education imparted in 
these Maktabs and Madarsahs was not for the masses but was 
meant specially for those who wanted to be benefited by it. 
Thus education developed during the reign of Mohammedan 
rulers. Both Hindus and Muslims were influenced by the 
system of education of one another and eventually a uniform 
educational system was evolved. 


The Maktabs and Madarsahs which were attached to mos- 
ques would generally go out of existence with the death of their 
founders and teachers and pupils would leave those buildings. 
The entire period of 700 years Mohammedan rule was dotted 
with intermittent warfare, hence the rulers could not devote 
undistracted attention to the improvement and expansion of 
education. Besides states efforts, private ventures helped a 
Jot in the growth of education during the period. As a matter 
of fact, noble and wealthy class of the society contributed to 
the development of education through liberal donations and 
benefactions. The schools established by private efforts, proved 
to stand on a more firm footing than the state Madarsahs, 
because the latter would collapse soon for want of proper 
patronage. When in 18th century the coauldron of anarchy, 
maladministration and sedition was seething in India through 
the activities of the Maratha, Muslim, Sikh, English and 
French communities, universal and wide-spread ignorance had 
become a common phenomenon and a matter of course, 


af In the absence of employment and state ranks there was 
nothing to inspire the drooping spirits of young students with 
hope and courage. Trade, industry and agriculture of the 
country were in ruined state. This naturally resulted in un- 
precedented downfall of education in this Period and the entire 
country was shrouded in a dark evil of ignorance, The 
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Englisn and Christian established some schools for Hindus 
and Mohammedans, as well as Maktabs, Madarsahs and Tois 
in Bengal ; but all these efforts were insignificant and. quite 
inadequate. In modern times too, there are certain Maktabs 
running in the mosques, where education in the Qoran is 
imparted by Imams and Maulayies. These institutions are 
under the direct supervision of the State Education Depart- 
ment. 
f. PRIMARY EDUCATION (MAKTABS) 


° 

(i) The Organisation. The aim of Islamic primary education 
was to teach the pupil knowledge of the alphabet and religious 
prayers, This was done in the Maktabs. The term ‘Maktab’ 
is derived from Arabic ‘Kutub’ and’ means a place where 
writing is taught. These Maktabs were attached to mosques. 
Usually when a mosque was built, the building of the 
Maktab was also constructed along with the mosque. The 
Maktab was the chief place where primary education was im- 
parted to children. Though some of the well to-do people 
would engage a teacher for the education of their children at 
their own houses, yet majority of the children of a locality 
assembled in the Maktab and received regular education there. 
Besides, there were the Khangahs or monasteries and Dargahs 
or shrines where education was imparted to the children of 
Islam. Generally Maulayi or religious preceptor was appointed 
at these places by the builders of Khangahs or Dargahs. The 
offerings made at these shrines by the devotees contributed 
towards the maintenance of the Mau/avis apart from the regular 
help they received from the partons of the shrines. 


(ii) Admission. There was a special method of admission 
to the Maktabs. Just as in the Brahmanical system of edu- 
cation the ceremony ‘Vidyarambha’ or Upanayana was observed, 
similarly education among Mohammedans used to commence 
with the formal observance ofa ceremony known as ‘Bismillah. 
When a child is four years, four months, and four days 
old, the friends of the family assemble and the child is 
‘dressed in his best clothes, brought into the company and 
‘seated on a cushion in the presence ofall. The alphabet, the 
form of letters used for computation, the introduction to the 
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Qoran, some verses of chapter LV, and the whole of chapter 
LXXXVII are placed before him ; and he is taught to pronounce 
them insuccession. Ifthe child is self-willed, and refuses to 
read, he is made to Pronounce the Bismillah, which answers 
every purpose, and from that his education is deemed to have 
commenced. 


(ili) Curriculum. A reference is available about the edu- 
cation of the princes that “Whilst the princes remain in the 
harem, under the eye of their father, a eunuch is charged with 
their education, They are taught to read and sometimes to 
write in Arabic and in Persian, Their bodies are formed to suit 
military exercises, and they are instructed in the principles of 
equity. They are taught to decide rationally upon the subjects 
of dispute which occur, or on supposition suits at law. Finally 
they are instructed in the Mohammedan religion, and in the 
interests of nation, which they may be called one day to 
govern, ”! 


The children of the general masses also received primary 
education in Maktabs besides the princes. Some Hindu 
children tao, learnt Persian in the Maktabs. In the beginning 
the child was taught the script through thè help of eye and 
ear. The knowledge of the Script was followed by the study 
of the thirtieth chapter of the Qoran which contained verses 
of daily prayer and ‘Fatiha’ (verses recited at the time of 
burial ceremony). Much attention was paid to the correctness 
of pronunciation. Hence the children were taught the ‘Pan- 
denamah’ of Sadi. The child was not required and expected 
to understand it. It was followed by teaching in the art of 
writing and the Persian grammar was caused to be crammed 
by the pupils. Afterwards the Gulistan and Bostan of Sadi 
were taught and explained to them which helped their know- 
ledge of morals. Good writing was an essentiality and 
therefore, four or five hours a day were devoted to its exercise. 
Then the pupil was taught certain poetic works as Yusuf and 
Zulekha, Laila and Majnu and Sikandarnamah ete. Besides 
these, elementary Arithmetic, mode of conversation, corres- 


1 Quoted by F, B. Keay : Indian Education in Ancient and Later 
Times, p. 120 (1942). 
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pondence, drawing of petitions etc. were also included in the 
primary education. 

As has been pointed out above, the script of the alphabet 
was Persian, yet Urdu too formed one of the chief subjects of 
study. Besides Qoran, education in Khalikbari, Karimah and 
Mamkimah was also given. Thus the students got some 
practical knowledge having finished their primary education, 


6. HIGHER EDUCATION (MADARSAH) 


(i) Organisation—In the medieval period higher Islamic 
education was imparted in the Madarsahs. These were the 
places where eminent scholars used to deliver lectures. A 
number of erudite teachers conducted their teaching-work 
in different subjects through lectures. These teachers, were 
usually appointed by the State and certain altruistic wealthy 
persons, The student, having finished his Maktab career, 
was eligible to the admission to Madarshas. On this occasion 
no formal ceremony was observed. 


The administration of the Madarsahs was conducted by 
a private managing body or respectable benefactors. The 
State used to sanction financial aid to these instititions but 
in view of the non-existence of any State Education Depart- 
ment, their management was not in the hands of the State, 
Generally land grants were given to the Madarsahs or some 
specific sum of money in the form of state grant was assigned 
to them. At certain places, Government provided for the 
lodging and boarding of the students in hostles. But these 
provisions were made by individual rulers being prompted by 
religious sentiments or sense of self-honour. Moreover, 
higher education was also encouraged by appointing students 
to high and honourable posts under the State. 


(ii) Curriculum—Higher education in the Madarsah can 
be put under two categories: (i) Secular and (ii) Religion 
The course covered a period of some ten to twelve years in 
all. Secular education included in its curriculum subjects 
like Arabic grammar, prose, literature and logic, philosophy, 
law, astrology, arithmetic, history, geography, medicine, 
agriculture and composition, etc. The medium of instruction 
was mainly Arabic, although Aurangzeb emphasised the 
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use of mother tongue in place of Arabic as medium of educa- 
tion, because he felt that a child was incapable of acquiring 
proficiency in Persian or Arabic even after the education in 
them for twelve years. With regard to prayers, he thought 
that they could be offered in mother tongue and thus learning 
could easily be simplified, 


The religious education included a comprehensive and pro- 
found study of the . Qoran, commentary on Qoran, traditions 
of the Prophet Mohammad, Islamic law, and sometimes the 
tenets of Sufi creed. In the beginning, the Mohammedans 
had specially stressed secular education, They felt the dire 
necessity of multiplying their number in India, and to this 
end, they converted many Hindus into Muslims and initiated 
them into Islam. These converts needed religious education, 
Hence in course of time religious education dominated the 
scene, The curriculum of education was changed anew during 
the reign of Akbar. The Emperor adopted the policy of 
religious tolerance. He, therefore, anticipated some danger 
to the safety of his empire in Providing only Islamic education 
tothe Hindus. In addition to that, the prevalent system of 
education appeared to be quite unsuitable to practical life. 
He. established colleges for the Hindu children where they 
were taught Hindu religion, philosophy and literature alone 
with Persian. 


The Hindus had already begun the study of Persian with a 
View to availing themselves of the benefit of State service. 
The name of Raja Todarmal deserves special mention in this 
connection. But Emperor Akbar was not satisfied with the 
contemporary system of education. He, therefore, introduced 
improvement in the system and by broadening the sphere of 
curricula, made it much more suitable and beneficial to the 
practical needs of life. Abdul Fazal has given the following 
account about the content of contemporary educational in Ain 
i-Akbari : “Every boy ought to read books on morals, arith- 
metic, the notation, peculiar to arithmetic, agriculture, 
mensuration, geometry, astronomy, physiognomy, household 

< matters, the rules of govt., medicine, logic, the Tibbi riyazi and 
ilahi sciences, and history ; all of which may be gradually 
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acquired. In studying Sanskrit students ought to learn the 
Vayakarn, Nyaya, Vedanta, and Patanjali. No one should be 
allowed to neglect these things which the present time 
requires.” 


Describing an incident about Aurangzeb, Bernier has 
written that after the enthronement of the Emperor Aurangzeb, 
his former teacher went to him with some espirations. The 
Emperor refused to interview him ; still the teacher persisted. 
Being weary with his presence, one day Aurangzeb called 
him and said : “Pray what is your pleasure with me, 
Mullah-gy (Mullah ji) Monseiur the Doctor ? Do you pretend 
that I ought to exalt you to the first honours of the State ? Let 
us then examine your title to any mark of distinction...... You 
taught me that the whole of Franguistan (Europe) was no 
more than some inconsiderable island, of which the most 
powerful Monarch was formerly the King of Portugal ; then 
of Holland, and afterward the King of England...... Admirable 
geographer ! deeply read historian ! was it no incumbent 
upon my preceptor to make me acquainted with the disting- 
uishing features of every nation of the earth, its‘resources 
and strength ; its mode of warfare, its manners, religion, form 
of government, and wherein its interests principally consist ; 
and by a regular course of historical reading, to render me 
familiat with the origin of States, their progress and decline, 
the events, accidents, or errors, owing to which such great 
changes and mighty revolutions, have been effected ? Far 
from having imparted to me a profound and comprehensive 
knowledge of the history of mankind, scarcely did I learn 
from you the names of my ancestors, the reno wned founders 
of this empire. You kept me in total ignorance of their lives, 
of the events which preceded, and the extraordinary talents 
that enabled them to achieve their extensive conquests. A 
familiarity with the languages of surrounding nations may be. 
indispensable to a King, but you would teach me to read and 
write Arabic...Forgetting how many important subjects ought 
to be embraced in the education of a Prince, you acted as if it 
were chiefly necessary that he should possess great skill in 


> 


1 Quoted by Nadvi : Muslim Thought and its Sources, p. 117. 
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grammar......and thus did you waste the precious hours of my 


youth in the dry, unprofitable, and never-ending task of 
learning words |...... Ifyou had taught me that philosophy 


which adapts the mind to reason......... If you had inculzated 
lessons which elevate the soul and fortify it against the 
assaults of fortune...... If you had made me acquainted with 
the nature of man...... I should be more indebted to you than 
Alexander was to Aristotle......... Answer me, sycophant, ought 
you not to have instructed me on one point at least, so 
essential to be known by a King; namely, on the reciprocal 
duties between the Sovereign and his subjects? Ought you 
not also to have foreseen that I might, at some future period, 
be compelled to contend with my brothers, sword in hand, for 
the crown, and for my very existence ? Such, as you must 
well know, has been the fate of the children of almost every 
King of Hindoustan. Did you ever instruct me in the art of 
war, how to besiege a town, or draw up an army in battle 
array? Happy for me that I consulted wiser heads than thine 
on these subjects ! Go ! Withdraw to thy village. Henceforth 


let no person either know who thou art, or what is become 
of thee.?1 


Probably this description may be somewhat exaggerated, 
Nonetheless, it throws sufficient light on the curriculum and 
aims of education of that period particularly for princes. 
Though Aurangzeb was not as broadminded and of catholic 


the necessity of their being remedied. The above-quoted 
conversation of Aurangzeb indicates that he was fully 
conscious of the enormous waste of time involved in the learning 
of words and grammar. He had an aversion to hypocrisy and 
vanity inspite of being in favour of religious education. He 
had strong faith in such a system of education as might prepare 
the child for the practical aspects of life. He did not like the 
idea that the precious time of the children should be wasted in 
learning ancient and classical literature only. In reality he 
was in favour of rendering higher education of more practical 


1 Bernier; Travels, p. 155, 
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utility by including in the curriculum, the study of history, 
geography, philosophy, art of warfare, politics and diplomacy. 
Akbar, on his part, had also aimed at making education more 
useful and substantial. It appears that after Akbar the 
educational curriculum and system had deteriorated again. 
That is why we find Aurangzeb so very eager to improve it. 
It should, however, be remembered that Aurangzeb’s attention 
was more towards the education of princes than to that of 
masses and consequently subjects of practical utility could not 
be included in the curriculum of general education. 


Thus we note that the subjects taught in the colleges were 
various and of different kinds. The Madarsahs could well be 
compared to the colleges of modern times. Owing to the pre- 
dominance of higher Arabic and Persian literature, grammar, 
prosody and poetry, special emphasis was laid in medieval 
Indian institutions upon bookish and theoretical learning as in 
contemporary European institutions. This learning was based 
upon a knowledge of pure literature, poetry, logic, philosophy 
and dry and rigid grammatical principles. Education was 
imparted simply for the sake’of education and not for the sake 
of life. It was only a means of display of pedantry. The time 
of teachers and pupil was spent in jugglery of words over any 
philosophical issue or in appreciating different aspects of 
literature. 


History has certainly remained the main feature of this age. 
There was comparatively nothing by way of true history in 
ancient India, but during medieval period, we generally find 
historians in the court of nearly every Mohammedan ruler. 
Some of the Emperors themselves have given an account of 
historical events in their own autobiographies. 


The subjects of Law was also taught in these Madarsahs. 
Not unlike the Buddhist and Brahamanical system of education 
the basis of Islamic education too was religion, and law during 
this period was based on religious works as the Qoran and 
long-standing traditions and conventions. Medical science 
was based on Greek (Yunani) system. In this field, the Islamic 
education was of a lower standard and less developed than in 
ancient Indian system of education. Music, though it was 
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received special training in them. Still the Stamp of other 
Muslim countries like Turky and Persia was unmistakable 
Over these arts. The Turks were very fond of beautiful man- 
Sions. They, therefore, had sent for Muslim architects from 
Central Asia. Education in architecture and sculpture was 
imparted in India in traditional form only. 


(iii) Method of Teaching. The method of teaching in the 
Maktabs was very simple. At the time when the child could 


The vogue ofcramming and memorising was prevalent in 
this period also. The method of education jn Mektabs 
was mainly oral. The Emperor Akbar realized that much 
of the precious time was merely wasted in learning useless 
words, Hence he introduced improvement in the method of 
teaching. It is written in Ain-i-Akbari—“In every country, 
but especially in Hindustan, boys are kept for years at school 
where they learn the consonants and vowels, A great portion 


trace forms.” 


“He ought to learn the shape and name of each letter which 
may be done in two days, when the boy should proceed to 
write the joined letters, They may be Practised fora week, 
after which the boy should learn some prose and poetry by 
heart, and then Commit to memory some verses to the praise 
of God, or moral Sentences, each written separately. Care 
is to be taken that he learns to understand everything himself, 
but the teacher may assist him alittle, He then ought, for 
some time, daily practise in writing a hemistich ; the verse; 
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the former lesson. If this method o teaching be adopted, 
a boy will learn in a month, or even ina day what it took 
others years to understand, so much so that people will get 
quiteeastonished.’”2 - 


Thus we find that Akbar introduced a scientific method of 

thing. This method could not remain in force for long 
and died out gradually ; as we hear Aurangzeb also complain- 
ing of the wasting of time in learning the alphabet of Arabic 
and Persian and a “long and continuous task of learning 
words.” 


As has been indicated above, higher education was conduct- 
ed in Madarsahs. There too the method of teaching was, in the 
main, oral. The teachers adopted lecture method as is implied 
in the term “Madarsqh” which is derived from Arabic ‘dars’ 
i.e., a lecture, a lesson, Along with this method, students 
were encouraged in developing the habit of consulting books. 
Practical and experimental education in Tibii, riyazi, and ilahi, 
was provided. Tibii included medicine and physical science ; 
and riyazi included sciences which treat about quantity and 
comprise mathematics, astronomy, music and mechanics ; 
while ilahi consisted of divine sciences comprising everything 
connected with theology and the means of acquiring know- 
ledge of God, 


Individual attention was paid to an alround development 
of students. Each student was given his own subject and 
lesson of study so that he might develop knowledge freely and 
individually. His progress was blocked by being placed with 
weaker students. Though only capable and, eminent teachers 
undertook the duty of teaching, yet like Buddhist system of 
education, the ‘Monitor-system’ was prevailing, ie., in the 
absence of a teacher, or in order to relieve the teacher for 
sometime of the burden of teaching work, able students of 
higher classes would, with the permission of the teacher, 
undertake the duty of teaching students of lower classes. 
Teaching of reading and writing was done separately, i.e., 
other work could be taken up only after finishing the previous 
one. This resulted in an unnecessary waste of time owing to 


1 Quoted by Nadvi : op. cit., p. 117. 
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the slow progress of students implied in the process itself. 
Akbar, in order to remove this defect followed the ancient 
Indian tradition and prescribed the simultaneous process in 
reading and writing for the students. 


Analytical and Inductive method was also adopted in the 
Madarsahs, where higher education was provided in such 
subjects as religion, logic, philosophy and politics. Formal 
disputations upon important issues were the usual features of 
royal courts. Thecourts of Firoz Tugluq and Akbar were 
famous for such discussions. 


Another method which was also in vogue during medieval 
period was self-study. Students would study in solitude with 
the occasional guidance of teachers. This method involved 
learning by rote. 


(iv) Punishment. It is, however, a truism to say that 
during medieval period, under Islamic system of education, an 
attempt was made to understand the psychological working of 
the child’s mind. Guilty students were given very severe 
corporal punishment. In theabsence of any scheduled rules 
of punishment laid down by the state, teachers were free to 
exercise their individual discretion in matters of punishment. 
Discipline, moral conduct and humility were regarded as the 
essential attributes of students. Any student found guilty of 
a breach of them, was publicly caned, whipped or beaten with 
fists. Possibly a peculiar mode of punishment, i.e., causing the 
guilty child to stoop in a grotesque posture, like a cook had 
been the invention of this period. According to this mode of 
punishment the students were made “to hold their ears by 
taking their hands from under their thighs while sitting on the 
tiptoe.”? For certain special faults, the child was hung from 
a peg with his hands and feet all tied up with a rope. 


(v) Rewards. It must be borne in mind that while guilty 
students were punished severely for breach of discipline or 
neglect of studies, on the other hand, rewards were given to 
able and intelligent students of unimpeachable character and 
thus they were encouraged. There was the convention of 
awarding Sanads or certificates and tamghas or medals to the 

+ Jaffar : Education in Muslim India, p. 26, 
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students at the end of their academic career at some specific 
stage. Students.would be awarded scholarships from royal 
courts and students of Madarsahs were appointed on high 
and*honourable posts in judicial courts, secretariate and army 
under the state at the end of their scholastic career. “The 
appointment was made by a board of examiners, who were 
the distinguished members of their class, best suited to ascertain 
the learning and suitability of a candidate, who, if declared 
successful, was formally invested by them with his new 
character by tying an amamah (turban) round his head,’ 
Some respectable wealthy nobles and citizens also encouraged 
students by awarding stipends to them. 


7. FEMALE EDUCATION 


Mohammedan women used to observe ‘purdah’ system. 
Therefore, they could not attend Maktabs or Madarsahs like 
male students, regularly. Some girls of a locality assembling 

in cempany would go to the Makrabs attached to mosque for 
the sake of elementary education, their main purpose being to 
learn simply reading and writing only. There was no universal 
system of woman-education prevalent during that period. 
Whatever woman education was there, it was confined only to 
urban areas. There was no separate provision for the education 
of the girls of general masses. It is no wonder then they 
remained comparatively educationally backward. 


During Moghul period education of women-folk was 
prevalent in some form or the other. The daughters of royal 
family and those of nobles were educated privately at home. 
It is also conjectured that the girls of middle class Hindu 
families must have been receiving elementary education with 
boys of at home privately. The curriculum for girls was 
mainly the study of religious books and Home Science. Some 
princesses were proficient in literature and music. The 
daughter of Emperor Babar named Gulbadan Begum had 
written Humayunama ; Sultana Razia was a learned and able 
lady. She was expert in military-art or warfare, politics and 
administration. Sultana Salima, Nur Jahan, Mumtaz Mahal 
and Jahanara Begum had thoroughly studied literature and 


1 Ibid., p. 4. ° 
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arts. From amongst these, Nur Jahan was a very capable 
empress, who would look to the administrative duties for her 
husband, Zeb-un-Nisa, the daughter of Aurangzeb, was a 
born poetess of Arabic and Persian languages. Diwan-i-Makhafi 
is her immortal poetic work. 
8. FINE ARTS AND HANDICRAFTS 

The major part of Mohammedan rule in India passed 
through warfare and political chaos and uncertainties ; but such 
times were interspread by peaceful intervals. It was during 
these intervals when literature, arts and architecture made 
appreciable progress. The Mohammedans adopted popular 
Hindu handicrafts in the sphere of crafts of a general nature. 
Some of the handicrafts reached culminating point in the 
artistic beauty. Ivory-work, jewelry, embroidery, enamelling, 
muslin, ship-building, manufacture of chariots and ammuni- 
tions of war etc. were the main industries which were followed 
both for art and earning livelihood. Royal courts and feudal 
aristocracy extended sufficient patronage to these industries 
which produced a very wholesome effect upon their further 
growth. | The training in these industries was hereditary and 
traditional, ie., apprentices were trained at home or in the 
workshops from generation to generation. There were no 
technical schools for them like modern times. Technical 
training or vocational knowledge was diffused by the system 
of apprenticeship. There were thousands of Karkhanas or 
workshops wherein boys were often apprenticed with the 


artisans to the trade for receiving instructions in the particular 
arts and crafts. 


From the view-point of fine arts, Mohammedan period can 
very well be called the ‘golden age’ in the history of India. As 
a matter of fact, most of the rules and emperors were ease- 
loving and epicurean in taste and spent their lives in pompous 
luxuries. Such circumstances were quite conductive to the 
progress and patronage of fine arts. Consequently, music 
and painting flourished well during this period. The royal 
courts sheltered musicians and painters of high and exceptional 
accomplishments. The painting of Moghul period are still 
Tegarded as objects of wonder and admiration in the world, 
Art of dancing also received ample patronage in the courts. 
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This art was popular among the general masses also. Expert 
teachers were kept to give training in the arts of music and 
dancing. The Mohammedan rulers were exceptionally fond of 
constructing buildings. Hence architecture attained a high 
level of advancement. The Taj Mahal at Agra and other 
wonderful massive buildings at different places are still 
reminding people of the glory that India once was. 


9, MILITARY EDUCATION 


The Mohammedans had to remain engaged in constant 
warfare in order to establish and stabilise their empire in 
India. Hence military art flourished well during this age. 
This art was very popular in India during the reign 
of early Sultans. Princes were given military training 
from the early period of their life. It is unquestionably an 
admitted fact that military skill of the Mohammedans was 
superior to that of the contemporary Hindus. Though as 
regards physical strength and individual skill, the Hindu 
soldiers were not, in any way, inferior to the Muslim soldiers, 
yet the Mohammedan military art was remarkable of its own 
kind. Art of warfare made still more progress during the 
Moghul period. 

Military education for the princes included mainly, riding 
the horse, handling of lance, bow and sword, art of besieging 
and other soldierly feats. The military curriculum for the 
ordinary soldiers was more or less identical with that of the 
prince. 

10. PROGRESS OF LITERATURE 


‘Literature is the mirror of society’. According to this 
saying, we can very well imagine the educational condition 
of medieval times through contemporary literature. Literary 
productions of that age are eloquent testimony to the fact 
that education was widely spread and it was of a high standard. 

Indeed, Persian literature progressed considerably under 
the benign patronage of the courts. Amir Khusrau, who 
had lived in the courts of the rulers of Khilji and Tughluq 
dynasties, was an eminent poet. His compositions are read 
with interest and liking even today. Another poet named 
Mir Hassan Dehlawi was patronised by Mohammad Tughluq 
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for his superb poetic talents. He composed Diwan and wrote 
‘memoirs of Sheikh Nizamuddin Aulia. The works of these 
great poets have found admirers even outside the country. 
During 13th century, history, poetry, and fictione made 
progress with long strides. 


The court historians produced ample historical literature. 
The Tarikh-i-Firozshai written by Ziauddin Barni, Tarikh-i- 
Mubarakshai written by Yahia Bin Abdullah are some of the 
important historical productions. i 


In many cases, these Mohammedan literatures were also 
erudite scholars of Sanskrit literature. Albiruni, who came 
to India in 10th century, was an eminent scholar of Sanskrit. 
He translated Sanskrit works on Philosophy and astronomy 
into Arabic. His works ‘Tarikh-i-Hind” throws sufficient 
light on Indian culture. During 14th ‘century, Firozshah got 
a famous Sanskrit volume dealing with philosophy, Tantra 
and science of Omens translated into Persian and named it 
Dalail-Firozshai. During the reign of Sikander Lodi also a 
Sanskrit work on Medical Science was translated into Persian, 


Progress of literature reached its zenith during Moghul 
period. Babar himself was profound scholar of Arabic, 
Persian and Turkish languages as well as superb poet. He 
has written memoirs in Turkish. The adoption ofa policy of 
religious tolerance by most of the Moghul emperors created 
a congenial atmosphere for the unprecedented growth and 
Progress of literature and arts of higher order. During the 
term of Akbar’s reign both Persian and Hindi made simultan- 
eous progress ina great measure. A new language ‘Urdu’ 
had emerged and some compositions had been made in it also. 


Some historical works were also produced during Akbar’s 
reign. Some of the important productions of the period are 
Tarikhi-i-Alafi by Mullah Daood. Ain-i-Akbari and Akbarnamah 
by Abdul Fazl and Muntakhabut Tavarikh by Badauni. Abdul 
Fazl was pre-eminently the greatest writer, poet, historian, 
administrator and logician of the period. Many Sanskrit 
volumes were also translated into Persian language through 
the orders of Akbar. Badauni translated some chapters from 
the Ramayana and Mahabharata into Persian, Hazi Ibrahim 
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Sarhindi translated the Atharva Veda. Faizi also translated 
Lilavati ; a famous work on Arithmetic into Persian. Gizali 
and Faizi were the famous poets of Persian language. E 


Hindi literature and ancient Indian system of education 
were also making progress along with Persian literature and 
Islamic system of education. Thus production of literature 
(Prose and Poetry), history and philosophic literature is an 
unmistakable proof of the fact that contemporary system 
of education was capable of producing eminent scholars, poets 
literary celebrities and historians. 


11. TEACHER-TAUGHT RELATIONSHIP 


During the medieval period, the teacher was held in high 
respect and enjoyed a unique position in society under 
Islamic system of education. ‘Their integrity was absolutely 
unshakable. They occupied a high position in society, and 
though their emolument were small, they commanded univer- 
sal respect and confidence.” Pupils would revere their 
teachers and serve them. Teachers themselves regarded 
pupils as their own sons and thus followed the ideal of 
ancient Indian educational system. Children reading in 
Maktabs could come in contact with the teacher only when 
they went to Maktabs during the day, but in some Madarsahs, 
where there was hostel arrangement, teachers and pupils 
resided under the same roof and reaped the advantages of 
closest contact. A teacher was never seriously confronted 
with the problem of discipline. Pupils were habitually humble 
and obedient owing to the high honour and prestige of 
teachers in the society. Service of teachers was deemed as 
the sacred duty of pupils. The belief was prevalent that true 
knowledge could be attained only through the blessings of the 
preceptor. It is, however, to be noted that the ideal of 
service and reverence due toa teacher was not followed so 
conscientiously as it was done in ancient times. The spirit 
of sacrifice for teachers was more or less on the decline. 
Reference to the slighting treatment meted out to Mullah 
Shah Saleh, the teacher of Aurangzeb by the pupil has 
already been made. The Emperor had refused to interview 


1 Jaffar: op. cit., p. 4. 
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his teacher and when at last he called him, the latter was 
treated very severely and was ordered to live in secret 
asylum'for ever, 


12. HOSTELS 


There was no hostel-arrangement for the students of 
Maktabs. Hostels ware provided in Madarsahs alone. Big 
Jagirs or estates were attached to these Madrasah and hostels 
for the purpose of meeting daily expenditure incurred on 
their maintenance. Some benevolent citizens would construct 
hostels in order to earn name and social. prestige. Allama 
Shibli, giving a description of a hostel, wrote that within the 
Premises of the institution there was a hospital and a 
Mazabala or pond. At the time of opening of the Madarsah, 
240 students were admitted to the hostel. .They were provided 
with room, carpet, food, oil, paper and pen by the Madarshah, 
Students would get sweets and fruits with their daily food 
and they were given one golden coin (Asharfi) each per 
month. Giving an account of a Madarsah Constructed by 
Firozshah Tughluq, Jaffar writes: “The Madarsah was a 


contribute to make the place fit for meditation. An adjacent 
tank mirrored in its shiny and placid breast, the high and 
massive house of study standing on its brink. Whata charm- 
ing sight was it when the Madirsah hummed with hundreds 
of busy students, walking on its clean and smooth floors, 
diverting themselves on the side ofthe tank, or listening in 
attention to the learned lectures of the professors from their 
respective seats !"1 Jaffar mentions of another Madarsah 
known as Firozshahi Madarsah. “Tt was a superb and 
spacious mansion, situated within well planned gardens, 
containing separate apartments for the Teception and enter- 
tainment of foreign celebrities, who paid it frequent visits. 
It was a residential college with suitable Provision for poor 
students and professors, who resided there in constant 
intellectual communion. It had a mosque and a reservoir 


1 Jaffar ; Education in Muslim India, 
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attached to it. The mosque was famous for its bounty, which 

was enjoyed by the professors as well as students who lived 
there.” Similarly Ibn Batuta also describes about another 
big and beautiful Madarsah with 300 rooms for the residence 
of the students. They daily studied the Qoran and wete 

provided with daily allowance for food and annual allowance 
for clothes. Referring to another institution of higher 
learning he had observed that he had stayed there for sixteen 

days and marvelled at the beautiful and costly diet of students. 

They were provided with four kinds of food daily, viz., 

chickens, loaves, ‘Polao’ and ‘Korma’ (special meat dishes) 

and a plate of sweets. Ibn Batuta, during the course of his 

travels used to reside in those hostels. According to his - 
opinion, colleges and hostels of that sort were scattered 

throughout the country at that time. 


It is, however, evident that the hostel life of this period was 
much more convenient and comfortable than that in the 
Ashramas or Viharas of ancient Vedic or Buddhist age. The 
hard mode of living was not so strictly prescribed. The ideal 
of student-teacher relationship had also altered. Things which 
were entirely forbidden in ancient times for the students, for 
example, carpet, meat, oil and sweets, were freely provided 
to them during the medieval period. In ancient times, the 
Ashramas were situated in the forests away from the haunts of 
mankind where students were taught the lesson of self-depen- 
dence and district discipline. But under the Islamic system 
of education, the hostels were usually situated amidst the 
town where ali the means of comfort for the students were 
provided conveniently by their guardians. Observance of 
strict discipline and a hard modus vivendi had begun to slacken 
during this period. 

ANALYSIS OF MERITS AND DEMERITS 

Muslim education in India, with all its glory and setbacks, 
persisted for a period of a little more than six hundred years. 
Though some Maktabs still exist here and there and fulfil the 
need of Mohammedan religious education to some extent ; yet 
they are of no importance from the viewpoint of the provision 


3 Ibid., p. 51 (1936 Edn.) 
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of practical education—a significant aspect of modern edu- 
cation. The Islamic system of education possessed some 
special qualities which helped its survival through ages and 
amidst innumerable vicisitudes—political and social., The 
State and rulers contributed to its growth and protection. An 
education ' system brought into being by a ruling class could 
not survive long with the fall of empire inan ancient and 
Civilized country like India ; yet it has left an indelible mark 
on Indian life and we find its glimpses in our daily life at 
all places. Here are some special characteristics of it as 
follows :— 

(a) Merits : 

(i) Harmonisation of Secular and Religious Education One 
of the most salient features of Islamic system of education is 
its co-ordination between secular and’ religious education. 
Islam does not believe in the principle of metempsychosis and 
the conception of another world. Hence it attaches much 
importance to materialism and mundane glory. The happy 
result was that Muslim educationists laid more emphasis on 
Secular aspect of education. At the same time, they also 
realized’ the essentiality of religious virtues. Hence education 
had necessarily to be influenced by religion. At times, the 
religious preachers established the importance and indispen- 
sability of education for practical life. Mohammad, the 
Prophet preached that acquisition of knowledge was essential 
for every true Muslim and had recommended for ali his 
followers to seek knowledge from the cradle to the grave.’ 
Firozshah Tughluq, Akbar and Aurangzeb especially empha- 
sised secular education. There was always the need of Kazi, 
Vazir (Judge, Counseller) and army commander for state ad- 
ministration. Appointments to these high posts were made 
from amongst the students who had finished academic career. 
Besides, provision of education in arts and crafts, architecture, 
agriculture, medicine and commerce and such other subjects 
of practical utility defined the essential aim of education to 
be a harmonisation between secular and religious education. 
The contemporary educational system sought effect to co- 
ordination between the kinds of education by providing for 
secular education in elementary schools side by side with 
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the study of the Qoran and Hadis and chanting the religious 
prayers. > 


(ii) Objectivity. Education was not meant only for the 
sake of education ; but on the other hand, it was subservient 
to the practical aspect of life. The philosophic nihilism had no 
appeal for the Muslims. They were staunch believers in the 
theory of action and hence thought it their prime duty to load 
every moment of their life by the dint of practical actions in 
this present life. Education as such, aimed at preparing stu- 
dents for the practical aspects of life. Emperor Aurangzeb 
made intrepid efforts to make the education of princes more 
practical and vital in character. According to his views, edu- 
cation in the art of administration, history, geography, civics 
as well as military art, was far more useful and practical for 
princes than mere theoretical learning of words. 


(iii) Indispensability of Education. Under the Islamic 
system, education was considered to be indispensable for life; 
for according to the dictates of the Holy Qoran only that per- 
son who has acquired knowledge, is the real devotee and 
worshipper of God. Mohanmmad preached his followers to 
“acquire knowledge because he who acquires it in the way of 
the Lord, performs an act of peity, who speaks of it praises 
the Lord, who seeks it adores God......... who imparts it to its 
fitting objects, performs an act of devotion to God. Know- 
ledge enables its possessor to distinguish what is forbidden 
from what is not ; it lights the way to heaven, it is our friend 
in the desert, out society in solitude, our companion where 
benefit of friends, it guides us to happiness......... With know- 
ledge the servant of God rises to the heights of godness.””* 


The religious background, therefore, enhanced the indis- 
pensability and universality of education. It was, again, thought 
to be essential even to attain material prosperity. That is 
why many religious-minded citizens, emperors and princes 
deemed it their sacred duty to educate the masses. The stu- 
dents also took a keen interest in learning and regarded the 
acquisition of knowledge as important. According to the 
preachings of the Prophet Mohammad it was the belief 


1 Amir Ab : Spirit of Islam, Ch. IX, p. 360. 
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amongst the Muslim students that “To the student, who goes 
forth in quest of knowledge, God will allot a high place in 
the mansions of bliss ; every step he takes, is blessed and 
every lesson he receives, has its reward.” > 


(iv) Evolution of History and Belles-Letters, Another 
important feature of Islamic education was that literature 
and history made appreciably good progress during the period. 
Heretofore, the tendency to produce true historical works had 
not evolved under the ancient Indian education system. What- 
ever little history we get, it is in the form of legendary and 
mythological tales. We get very little of a true and authentic 
account of historical events in chronological order before the 
advent of the Mohammedans. Raj-Tarangini written by 
Kalhan at any rate could be placed in the category of history. 
But, the Muslim rulers, as has been pointed out, wrote history: 
in the form of memoirs and extended patronage to famous 
historians in their courts. Belles-Letters of the period owned 
its existence especially to the epicurean taste and high aesthetic 
sense of the Mohammedans. Therefore, different aspects of 
literature such as prose, verse, fiction and poetry were included 
_ in the curricula of contemporary education. 


(v) Mutual contact between Students and Teachers, Like 
ancient Indian system of education, it is a special feature of 
the Islamic educational System that it effects a very close per- 
sonal contact between the teacher and pupil. Teachers of 
Maktabs and Madarsahs paid individual attention to the stu- 
denis. Every student proceded with his lesson independently 
according to his level of intelligence and capacity. It should, 
however, be remembered that there was no class system during 
that period. Consequently, able and intelligent students got 
ample opportunities to display their worth. 


(b) Demerits : 


Despite the above-mentioned merits, Islamic education was 
not immune from certain glaring defects. The system some- 
times received rude shocks at the hands of occasional wars and 
other political disturbances, but, as has been indicated above, 
some emperors like Akbar and Aurangzeb, having improved 
situation, organised education on a new pattern. But Muslim 
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system of education was dealt fatal blows, in course of time, 
by a series of historical occurrences, e.g., downfall of Moghul 
Empire, invasions of Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah Abdali and 
rise af the Marathas and ultimately the establishment of British 
empire in India, The roots of ancient Indian system of 
education had gone deep into the soil of the country. It, 
therefore, survived even fierce and persistent efforts of 
Muslim rulers to extirpate its root and branch. But it was 
not so in the case of Islamic education ; it could not pervade 
and suffuse Indian life so thoroughly and deeply. Conse- 
quently, it is no matter of surprise, that it submitted even 
to only a few political upheavals. 

The following are the main defects of the Islamic system of 
education :— 

(a) Too much emphasis on Secular Aspect. The system 
emphasised materialism more than spiritual aspect of education 
owing to the radical principles underlying the Mohammadan 
religion. Spiritualism was, therefore, neglected to a great 
extent. Though religious education formed an integral part 
of primary curriculum and the study of the Qoran was compul- 
sory, yet it could not attain that mark of spiritualisfy which 
had been done by ancient Indian educational system. The 
sole aim of education was confined to social recognization and 
secking for posts under the State. The materialistic avarice 
did not let students probe the depths of life which was unique 
aspect of ancient Indian education. Ina way, this system of 
education was only a temporary phase according to the 
demands of circumstances. Itcould not evolve in the form 
of universal law of life. P 

(b) Ephemeral nature of Institutions. Another defect of 

Mohammedan system of education was that the Maktabs and | 
Madarsahs had a very short term of life and would generally 
collapse owing to scarcity of funds for their maintenance, or 
the withdrawl of state patronage only to serve as the dwelling 
places of birds and wild animals. 

(c) Domination of Persian and Arabic. From the very 
elementry stage, children were taught the Persian alphabet in 
Moktabs. The medium of instruction in Madarsahs was Persian. 

* Persian, being the state language was compulsorily to be 
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studied, Ever the Hindus acquired a knowledge of Persian 
with a view to obtaining State service. Consequently, pro- 
Vincial languages could not develop. Akbar tried to promote 
the cause of Hindi side by side with Persian, but this policy 
could not be translated into practice. Aurangzeb condemned 
the practice of wasting time in cramming words and grammar 
of Persian and Arabic, He, for his part, encouraged the 
teaching and composition in regional languages especially 


* “Urdu.” In fact, the scene was entirely dominated by Persian 
_and Arabic, 


“(d) Lack of Mass Education, Education has been regarded 
as. compulsory accordingly to the tenets of Mohammedan 
Teligion and it was the common belief that “the seeker of 
knowledge will be greeted in Heaven with a welcome from the 
angles,” In spite of that, Surprisingly tnough, it could not 
be universal, Education mostly remained confined to urban 
areas only, i.e., the main colonies of the Muslims, consequent- 
ly mass education was utterly neglected. In fact, the State 

` had not established any organised and regular body like the 
Department of Education aiming at educating the masses and 
disseminating knowledge among them. The rulers as well 
as wealthy nobles had established schools and colleges, 
being prompted by religious ands charitable sentiments 
or motives of social Prestige and wide-spread repute, 
But the institutions would usually collapse after the 
death of the founders, Further, on account of religious 
fanaticism of most of the Mohammedan rulers, education 
of Hindu masses always lay under a cloud. Barring 
afew exceptions like Akbar, they provided mostly for the 
education of the Muslims. Aurangzeb, being blinded by 
extreme bigotry, went even to the length of demolishing 
Hindu shrines, universities and other educational centres and 


Muslim religious and educational institutions on their ruins. 
Thus, only a paticular class was benefited by this system‘of 
education, 

(e) Negligence of Women Education, Women remained 
generally deprived of education owing to strict Pardah system. _ 
No doubt, Princesses and other girls belonging to royal 
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families as well as daughters of wealthy nobles received edu- 
cation inside their own palaces, and some of them were pro- 
foundly learned persons ; but there was no proper arrangement 
for the girls of the general masses. Only a few girls would 
learn mere reading and writing in the local mosque along 
with boys. According to some writers this neglect of female 
education was due to the adversity of circumstances and 
not due to any inherent defect in the system.* 


(f) Indiscrepancy between Reading and Writing. According 
to Islamic system of education, the child would first learn 
the reading of letters and words and it was followed by 
writing. This did not bring about harmonious development 
in the child and thus much of the valuable time was wasted 
uselessly. Akbar amended this system by prescribing simul- 
taneous learning of reading and writing and farmans or State 
mandates to this effect were issued throughout the empire. 
Nevertheless, the defect could not entirely be remedied. 


(g) Other Defects. Besides the above-mentioned limita- 
tions of the Islamic education, there were other glaring defects 
also, such as, comparatively lack of “‘Svadhyaya’ (self study) 
and originality through the habit of cramming in students, 
inclination towards luxury and comfort on the part of students. 
severe mode of corporal punishment and the engendering 
in pupils a tendency tg’indulge in vain controversies. 


Despite all these drawbacks inherent in the Islamic system 
of education, it has its own speciality, i.e., that of placing a 
new ideal-of life before the Muslim community by uniting 
them together. The credit of strengthening the hands of 
Mohammedan culture can rightly be claimed by their system 
of education. The educational system not only helped the 
Indian Muslim masses in keeping their relations intact with 
other Muslim countries of Asia, and Middle East, but also 


1 «fp India daughters of Islam could not rise to the standard of 
perfection, their preceptors had attained in belles letters yet when 
allowance is made for the age they lived in and the circumstances 
that obtained then, it will be evident that they had made a fair 
advance in the sphere of intellect, and it will be wrong to suppose 
that their education was neglected.” Jaffar : Education in 

Muslim India, p. 8. 
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succeeded in infusing a spirit of harmony and fraternal senti- 
ments among the Hindu converts. 


14. IMPORTANT SEATS OF LEARNING 


The Mohammedans, at “their arrival in India, established 
their colonies at places. These establishments eventually 
developed into big towns. In course of time, these towns 
became the important centres of Islamic education and cultute. 
Primary education was imparted in the Maktabs attached to 
Mosques. The mosques were usually situated in most of the 
towns, villages and Mohallahs. Primary education, therefore, 
evolved from Maktabs. Nearly in all parts of the country, 
the mosques had been constructed. Higher education was 
conducted in the Madarsahs. The Madarsahs or colleges were 
established in towns, where the Muslim population was in 
majority and where some Muslim administrator would reside. 
Generally every town had one or more Madarsahs. Any town, 
would, however, grow into famous educational centre by virtue 
of being the capital seat of some Muslim ruler, or the native 
town of some subedar or chief or possessing religious impor- 
tance (being Dargah or Khankah etc.). Thus Agra, Fatehpur 
Sikri, Delhi, Jaunpur, Lahore, A mer, Bihar, Lucknow, 
Firozabad, Jullunder, Multan and Bijapur etc. were important 
centres of Muslim education and®culture, A brief account 
of some of the famous centres will be given below. 


(1) Agra, Agra had been founded by Sikander Lodi. 
“In course of time a splendid city sprang upon the selected 
site and took the name of Agra, which played a prominent part 
in shaping the destinies of India in her future history. Once 
founded, the new capital launched upon a career which was 
characterised by a rich afflorescence of learning. It became 
a radiant centre of Islamic culture and civilization.’ 
Sikander Lodi developed it into a famous educational centre 
and to this end eatablished hundreds of Madarsahs. “Men of 
learning and erudition from Arabia, Persia, and Bokhara 
poured into it in ever increasing numbers. at the prospect of 
receiving better patronage from the ruler of India, who was 
remarkable for his munificence......... The result was that in 


1 Jaffar: op. cit., p. 57. 
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course of time Agra grew into a great university town, contain- 
ing several schools and colleges, where people flocked fi 

far and wide for higher education.”! After Sikander Lodi, 
Babar,too established some Madarsahs at Agra. During the 
reign “oF Akbar, Agra became an important centre of Islamic 
education and culture as well as arts and crafts. Several 
scholars, philosophers, poets and artists came to Agra from 
different parts of the country. The emperor himself partici- 
pated in learned disputations with the scholars and 
philosophers. 


Akbar established many Madarsahs at Agra and Fatehpur 
Sikari, a town founded by the Emperor himself at a distance 
of a few miles from Agra. In these Madarsahs, higher edu- 
cation was imparted in the subjects such as literature, arith- 
metic, philosophy, mbtdicine, agriculture, astronomy and 
commerce. There was proper arrangement for the lodging 
and boarding of students coming from Central Asia for the 
sake of education. The period of Akbar’s reign can aptly be 
called the ‘golden age’ of the progress of Agra. After Akbar, 
his son Jahangir and grandson emperor Shahjahag also 
eStablished some Madarsahs there. Aurangzeb too gave 
much encouragement to the promotion of primary and 
religious education. With the downfall of the Moghul Empire, 
the glory of Agra also began to fade away. In modern times 
too, some of the Maktabs are dragging on their miserable 
existence in some mosques. 


(2) Delhi. Delhi has remained an important centre of the 
Islamic system of education from the very beginning. In 
fact, it continued to be the metropolis of Sultans, and Moghul 
Emperors too contributed much to its glory and magnificence. 
Nasiruddin had established Nasiria Madarsah under the 
leadership of Minhaji-Shiraj. Afterwards, Delhi remained 
an important centre of culture and education during the reigns 
of other rulers of slave dynasty. During the jpétiod of 
Allauddin Khilji Delhi became the rendezvous of many a 
scholar and philosopher. According to Farishta, at that time 
43 eminent religious preachers who were profound scholars of 


1 Ibid., : pp. 57-58. 
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religion and jaw, taught in those Madarsahs which were 
established by Allauddin Khilji at Delhi. The importance of 
Delhi as educational centre increased all the more during the 
reign of Firoz Tuglug. He founded 30 new colleges aad got 
older ones repaired. He made provision for the education of 
his slaves also. After that, Delhi reached the climax of its 
progress during Moghul reign and became pre-eminent by an 
important educational centre in northern India. Humayun 
had founded a college for the purpose of conducting edu- 
cation in astronomy and geography. Akbar also brought 
many a college into being at Delhi. Mahamanaga, his 
nurse, had also founded a big Madarsah in 1561 at the metro- 
polis. Badauni had received education in this very college. 


Jahangir got older Madarsahs of Delhi repaired. Shah- 
jahan, for his part, had founded a college near Jumma 
Masjid. Aurangzeb too continued his educational efforts. 
_ After him, Ghazi-ud-Din established a Madarsah there. With 
the collapse of the Moghul Empire, and invasions of Nadir 
Shah and Ahmed Shah Abdali, the glory of Delhi faded, and 
thus with the destruction of other educational centres Tof 
northern India, importance of Delhi as Muslim educational 
„centre dwindled, Fora long time Delhi continued to enjoy 
the status of aneminent educational centre disseminating 
Islamic culture throughout the country. 


(3) Jaunpur. Jaunpur had been a very important centre of 
Muslim education. During the reign of Sultans, it was an 
important centre of Islamic education. Many ‘schools and 
colleges sprang up during the period of Firozshah’s reign. 
Jaunpur had grownin fame and importance from the view- 
point of arts, literature and learning of highest order. -That 
is why it was called Shiraj-i-Hind. Sharki kings founded 
many colleges at Jaunpur. During the fifteenth century Ibrahim 
Sharki madé large contributions to the growth of education. 
He had attached Jagirs to these institutions and encouraged 
capable students by awarding them Jagirs and appointing 
them to higher ranks in the state. Shershah Suri had been a 
student of this place. Jaunpur was an important and special 
education centre of history, philosophy, politics and military 
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training. It continued to enjoy fame for its handicrafts and 
architecture for centuries, and remained.an important educa- 
tional centre till the last days of Moghul Empire. “The 
University town of Jaunpur lost much ofits glory due to the 
political chaos that followed the downfall of Moghul Empire. 
The Subedar or Governor of Jaunpur could no longer maintain 
and patronise the magnificent system of education there and 
like many other educational centres the glory of this seat of 
learning also faded away. One historian has lamented the 
downfall of such towns in the following words : 


“Like Jaunpur many a great Muslim University has now 
ceased to exist, leaving behind only a memory of its former 
glory. “The days are past when the Indian Musalman Univer- 
sities, as also those of Damascus, Baghdad, Nishapur, Cairo, 
Kairawan, Seville, Corodova were thronged by thousands of | 
students, when a professor had often hundreds of hearers, and 
when vast estates set apart for the purpose maintained both 
students and professors.’ 


(4) Bidar. Another important educational centre was 
Bidar. Mahmud Gavan had established there a big Madarsah 
with vast and rich library well stocked with thousands of 
books. In course of time, it was destroyed by Aurangzeb. 
Before Mahmud, many Muktabs and Madarsahs had been 
founded there by Allauddin Ahmad. Owing to the develop- 
ment of Bidar into an important educational centre the 
standard of education in Bahmani Empire had risen considera- 
bly. Here Arabic and Persian learning was spread through 
the rural elementary schools. These schools were attached 
to mosques and big land grants had been sanctioned by the 
State for their maintenance. There was not even a single 
hamlet which did not contain at leasta Maktab. The educa- 
tional system followed in these institutions was uniform, the 
aim of which was as much the propogation of religious doc- 
trines and principles of Mohammedan rulers as the, expansion 
of education and literature. Its remnants are visible even today. 


Besides these important seats of learning, Bijapur, 
Golconda, Malwa, Khandesh, Multan, Gujarat, Lucknow, 


1 _N.N. Law: Promotion of Learning in India, pp. 104-105. 
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Sialkot and Bengal were other centres of educational impor- 
tance at diferent times during the medieval period. A 
15. CONCLUSION 


Thus in along and chronicled history of about 700 years 
we find that Muslim education had considerably been spread 
in India. The Islamic education not only slacked the intel- 
lectual thirst of the people but solved their economic problems. 
The main aim which was fulfilled through Muslim education 
was the propagation of Mohammedan religious principles. 
From the viewpoint of administration, it was essential on the 
part of the rulers to acquaint their subjects with their religion, 
civilization and language. Moreover it became almost 
indispensable to imbue the Hindu converts with Islamic 
religion to the core through religious education so that they 
might forget their former religion. 


It is, nonetheless, true that Islamic education, as is 
evident from the accounts given by Babar and Bernier, could 
not grow into popularity. That is why the Muslim system 
of education could not enter into the depths of the life of 
masses as ancient Hindu education had done. The Islamic 
education, despite State patronage could not affect Indian 
soul, whereas ancient education spread throughout the country 
even without any patronage of whatsoever description. Not 
only that, the ancient Indian system of education co-existed 
with Islamic education during medieval ‘age inspite of the 
absence of state patronage. The Mohammedan institutions 
could not attain to that universal fame which had been the 
unique privilege of the Buddhist Universities whose fame did 
notremain confined only to India but had travelled abroad. 
As has been indicated above, most of the Muslim centres of 
education enjoyed only local repute. Buton the other hand, 
there were educational centres like Jaunpur, Agra and Delhi 
which had established some high ‘educational traditions. 
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HINDU EDUCATION 
DURING | 9 
MEDIEVAL AGE 


1. SURVIVAL OF THE ANCIENT SYSTEM 


AT the time when the Muslims had invaded India, tradi- 
tional education was flourishing well qualitatively here. The 
current of Indian education flowed on incessantly in spite of 
the vandalism perpetrated by the invaders and Muslim rulers 
with regard to the destruction of educational centres of the 
country. Hindu society was founded on solid and fundamen- 
tally invulnerable principles and as such the Mohammedan 
efforts could not prevail in destroying Indian culture entirely, 
so much so that their influence on education was insignificant. 
Political agitations remained confined mainly to the towns. 
The tradition of religious, social, economic, democratic and 
decentralised system of education prevailing in villages remote 
from the towns could not adversely be affected. Well 
established and organised educational institutions had fallen 
prey to the Mohammedan vandanlism, but the Ashrams of 
preceptofs of ancient pattern functioned uninterrupted in the 
forests and country-side. Moreover, there were some saints, 
philosophers and warriors who safe-guarded the interests of 
> Indian education and culture and raised their voice against 
the foreiga atrocities and tyranny. The Hindus produced 
vast literature of high standard even during the period of 
political disturbances and anarchy and continued their own 
educational system. 
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2. FORM OF EDUCATION 

The pattern of education was nearly the same that had 
existed for long traditionally. The preceptors still taught their 
disciples the Vedas, Puranas, Smritis, the Upanishdas, Philo- 
sophy, Logic and Bhishag or Medicine in their own Ashrams. 
Owing to the destruction of organised educational centres by 
the invaders, the form of education did not remain collective ; 
it became decentralised and education was imparted individu- 
ally. Students still led a life of severe discipline and served 
their preceptors, remaining in close contact with them. It 
is however, true that discipline was followed not so strictly 
as it was done in ancient times. 


One special feature of Hindu education of this period»was 
that regional languages made appreciable progress. Hindi 
which was originated from Prakrat, had become the lingua 
franca of the masses in northern India. A sense of nationalism 
was engendered among the Hindus by the considerations of 
sheer self-preservation. The religious and social leaders 
directed their attention towards the Hindu religion. This is 
clearly reflected in the poetic productions of contemporary 
poets. Some philosopher poets such as Kabir, Dadi, Nanak 
and Tulsidas etc. sang of the essential unity and equality of 
all religious creeds and preached to the people to honour 
all the religions, which helped the fusion of various creeds and 
faiths towards national integration. 

Thus it is clear that from the viewpoints of curriculum, 
method of teaching and aims of education, the Hindu system 
of education remained during the medieval period mainly the 
same as it had existed through ages. By the way, it should 
be noted that Buddhist religion had become extinct entirely by 
this period. This was naturally followed by the downfall of 
Buddhist system of education and its place had been taken by 
the Brahmanical education. Education, in spit@*of being 
secular, was religious essentially. This period witnessed unique 
progress of literature. Centres of education could be esta- 
blished only at those places which were emote from the 
Mohammedan influence. s 

Though Hindu education during this aa did not enjoy 
State patronage, yet it would be nothing short of mistake to 
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think that the standard of Hindu education had declined or 
literature of higher order was not produced, The Hindus were 
not outpaced by the Mohammedan in the field of literary pro- 
duction and they bequeathed to the posterity commen“able 
works in Sanskrit and regional languages. They did never 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Mohammedans in the 
sphere of literature and arts though they were greatly 
influenced by the Islamic culture and education. Consequently, 
religious and philosophic literatures made marked progress 
during the medieval period. 


Several commentaries were written upon different branches 
of philosophy i.e. the Yoga, Veshaisika and the Nyaya. The 
Buddhist and Jain logicians wrote many books on logic. 
Devasuri was the most famous of Jain logicians of the period. 
The Raj-Tarangini written by Kalhan—the only Hindu 
historical treatise of the period—was produced during the 
middle of twelfth century. The entire literature illumines the 
contemporary educational system of that period. The creation 
of standard literature on different subjects is an eloquent 
proof of the superiority of contemporary Hindu system of 
education. 


Evolution of Hindi and other regional languages had 
begun to take place. These languages were used as the media 
of Hindu education. Students learnt Sanskrit in order to 
read religious and theological works. Pali and Prakrat were 
developing themselves into the form of Hindi Languages as 
Rajasthani, Marathi, Gujarati and Bengali had also begun to 
be used as media of education. Many eminent works were 
produced in these languages during the medieval period. 
Hindu education was not confined to northern India but it 
was prevalent in the southern parts of the country as well. 
Vijaynagarwas an important educational centre of that period. 
Raja Krishnadev Rai of Vijaynagar made admirable efforts 
for the growth of education and literature and patronised 
eminent artists and poets. 


During the reign of the afore-mentioned kind, many 
volumes were produced on music, dancing, drama, grammar, 
logic, philosophy and other sbranches of learning. Painting 
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and sculpture and other fine arts were vouchsafed liberal 
patronage. During the inceptive stage of medieval period, 
Pa Jain authors produced compositions in Tamil and Kanarese. 

me the 13th and 14th centuries, the Shaiva movement 
ragéd fiercely in southern India and it gave birth to ample 
literary production. Works in Sanskrit and Telgu were also 
written. The Vedic lecturer Sayan and his brother Madhav 
Vidyaranya made appreciable contributions to Sanskrit 
literature. The two brothers -wrote commentaries on the 
Vedas and also produced other philosophic treatises. 


3. CONCLUSION 


Thus when Islam was proceeding on triumphant career 
during medieval age in India and a foreign culture and 
civilization was artificially being imposed upon Indian culture 
by trampling it underfoot, still at that time the Hindu 
educational system was advancing with sure though slow 
strides. In the absence of State patronage, it not only survi- 
ved but also produced immortal literature owing to meagre 
patronage of some wealthy citizens and mainly to its unique 
social organisation. “The system of education was essentially 
Vedic in pattern and ancient aims and ideals predominated. 
This time-honoured system of education in course of time 
collapsed eventually owing to certain important and unavoid- 
able factors such as the advent of Britishers in India, their 
new system of education, compulsory study of English 
language, political slavery of India and her social anarchy etc. 
The object slavery and economic exploitation of the Indians 
made them lose all faith in spiritualism and religion and seek 
refuge in absolute materialism. The natural result of it all 
was that the utility and importance of Sanskrit and ancient 
subjects dwindled considerable. Scientific inventions anni- 
hilated time and space and thus internationalism took hold 
of educational sphere. This new system quite overshadowed 
the ancient system of education. Some attempts were made 
by Daya Nand and Ravindra Nath Tagore for the revival of 
ancient system by harmonising the Oriental and Occidental 
systems of education, but it was entirely metamorphosed, so 
much so that attributes of ancient system were becoming 
extinct gradually from day to day. 
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PART II 


MODERN 
EDUCATION 


EARLY EUROPEAN 
EDUCATIONAL 1 0 

EFFORTS 

[UP TO 1813 ] 


1. INTRODUCATION 

AN account of medieval educational system has been given 
in the preceding pages. Indigenous education was prevalent 
before the advent of the Britishers in India. Though the 
native educational institutions like Muslim Maktabs and 
Madarsahs, Hindu Pathshalas, the Tol institutions of Bengal 
and those known as ‘Agrahara’ of Southern India were 
declining gradually, their importance however in fulffiling the 
educational needs of the Indian masses cannot be under- 
estimated. 

The European religious missionaries had started coming 
to India in the last phase of fifteenth century A. D. First of 
these to come was Vosco-De-Gama, a Portugese, who landed 
at Calicut in the year 1498 A. D. Afterwards other Europeans 
such as the Dutch, the Danes, the French and the English 
poured into the country gradually. These races came to India 
mainly for trade and commerce ebut in due course of times their 
down fall was brought about by mutual conflicts and at last 
only the English survived and established their empire in India. 

The advent of European missionaries introduced a new 
phase in education of the country and developed it appreciably. 
The fundamental aim of these missionaries was to propagate 
Christian religion through European mode of education. For 
them, education was not an end in itself but a means to the 
spread of Christianity.t In order to execute this design, they 
eatablished primary schools, studied Indian languages and 
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preached Evengicalism by translating the Bible into indige- 
nous languages. The propagation of religion formed an 
integral part of the duties of the earlier Directors of East 
India Company. They, accordingly, spread education ip the 
earlier stages of their rule in India simply to fulfil teir 
religious objectives. Later on, the company however aban- 
doned this policy as suicidal to political interests and adopted, 
instead, a policy characterised by religious neutrality. At 
length in the year i813, the British Parliament made Indian 
education an important aspect of State duties by putting before 
the East India Company educational policy and ndant 
responsibilities unequivocally. 

2, THE STATE OF CONTEMPORARY INDIGENOUS EDUCATION 


Itis necessary to give a short account of the state of 
indigenous system of education prior tò the advent of Euro- 
pean educational efforts in India, because the foreigners 
experimented on the basis of this education. But it isa 
regrettable fact that means to obtain correct statistics about 
the contemporary education prevalent at that time are 
inadequate and sometimes doubtful. As a matter of fact, in 
the first half of nineteenth century, when the British rule 
was in the process of taking firm roots in the soil of India, 
the foreign rulers undertook this onerous responsibility and 
instituted an elaborate inquiry into the forms, nature and 
extent of indigenous education in British India. It is to be 
remembered that the sphere in which enquiry had been 
instituted formed a minor portion of the whole of the country. 
But it is significant for a student of history from information 
point of view in the form of an example. The chief areas of 
enquiry were Madras, Bombay and Bengal. A brief account 
of them is presented below. 


(i) Madras. In the year 1882, Sir Thomas Munro under- 
took an enquiry into the state of indigenous education in 
Madras. He stated that it was essentially in the interests of 
the British rule that some attention and interest should be 
shown towards Indian education. “We have made geographi- 
cal and agricultural surveys of our provinces; we have 


1 H.R.James ; quoted by S. N. Mukerjee. 
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investigated their resources and endeavoured to ascertain 
their population, but little or nothing has been done to learn 
the state of education.”! Hence orders were sent to the 
Collegtors of different districts to supply detailed account 
Oe phe real state of education in Madras in that period. 
Lists had been prepared of such schools where education 
was imparted merely in three R’s. These lists contained 
full account of the number of the students, their caste, class, 
time-table, curriculum, fees and sources of the income of the 
schools, etc. 

Mufo held that “of a population of 12} millions there 
are only 188,000 or 1 in 67 receiving education. This is true 
of the whole population, but not as regards the male part 
of it, of which the proportion of educated is much greater 
than is here estimated, for if we take the whole population, 
as stated inthe report at 12,850,000 and deduct one-half of 
females, the remaining male population will be 6,425,000 ; 
and if we reckon the male population between the ages of 
five and ten years, which is the period when boys in general 
remain at school, at one-ninth, it will give 713,000 which is 
the number of boys that would be at school if all the males 
above ten years of age were educated ; but the number actually 
attending those schools is only 184,110, or little more than 
one-fourth of that numbet...... I am, however, inclined to 
estimate the portion of the male population, who receive 
school education, to be nearer to one-fourth of the whole, 
bacause we have no returns from the Provinces of the number 
trught at home. In Madras the number taught at home is 
26,903, or above five times greater than that taught in the 
schools. There is probably some error in this number, and 
though the number privately taught in the provinces does 
certainly not approach this rate, it is no doubt considerable, 
because the practice of boys being taught at home by their 
relations or private teachers is not unfrequent in any part of 
the country.’ 

1 Selections from the Records of the Govt. of Madras Quoted by 

Nurullah and Naik. 
2 Selections from the Records of the Government of Madras, No. II 


Appendix E—Quoted by Nurullah and Naik : A History of 
Education in India, p. 4, Second Edition (1951), 
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Munro also observes that though the average of education 
is lower than that of England, yet it is higher than it was in 
most of the European countries at no very distant period. 
This statement bears out the fact that in the beginning of 9th 
century indigenous education was existing in the country. Db 


The reports furnished by the Collectors of Bellary and 
South Kanara districts are very: significant. The Collector of 
Bellary has stated that there were only 533 schools for a 
population of wellnigh one million ; the number of students 
was 6,641; in other words every school containeds twelve 
students. In these schools there were 60 Hindu girl students 
too. The numbers of Hindu and Muslim students were 6,398 
and 243 respectively. Of all the schools there was one school 
for English and four for Tamil, 21 for Persian, 23 for Marathi, 
226 for Telugu and 235 for Kanarese. Besides, there were 23 
Sanskrit schools for higher education. He has also given us 
an account of the organisation and management of education 
of that time. Hehas admired the economical aspect of edu- 
cation. Elementary education started at the age of five and 
continued until the age of ten years, though certain exceptions 
were there of twelve or fourteen years. Teaching work would 
usually begin with worship of the image of lord Ganesh. On 
that occasion there would be present the parents and relations 
of the students. 

The mode of education was essentially impressive and 
effective though simple. The children would usually assemble 
in the school daily at about 6 A. M. The student arriving 
first in the school was honoured by writing the name of 
Saraswati, the Goddess of learning, on his hand. Afterwards 
all the students gathered one by one and chanted hymns in 
adoration of the said Goddess. The late-coming students were 
punished by some healthy mode of exercise as the corporal 


1 “The state of education here exhibited, few as it is compared 
with that of our own country, is higher than it was in most European 
countries at no very distant period. It has, no doubt, been better 
in earlier times; but for the last century, it does not appear to have 
undergone any other change than what arose from the number of 
schools diminishing in one place and increasing in another, in 


consequence of the shifting ofthe population, from war or other 
causes.” Ibid. 
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punishment, The mode of punishment “included caning, 
Suspending from the roof and sitting and Tising incessantly. 
Thereafter, the students were divided into groups according to 
their agility and number. The smaller children were under 
the sfpervision of the elderly and abler students or monitors 
while the teacher taught the grown-up students himself. A 
teacher superintended four classes generally, In this way 
the teacher controlled teaching and discipline of the entire 
school with the help of monitors. Dr. Bell has praised this 
‘Monitor system’. He wrote a book on this subject and this 
system waS followed in Scotland and England. First of all, 
the child learnt writing with his finger on the sand, afterwards 
he enjoyed the privilege of writing on big leaves. Wooden 
boards known as Takhtis too were in use. Having learnt to 
write the boy then learnt vowel, consonant and elementary 
arithmetic. They learnt the counting of numbers from 1 to 
100 as well as the multiplication tables by standing in rows and 


repeating rhythmically after the monitor. 


Thus this system was economical, simple and of a higher 
order. The Monitor system was a praiseworthy method ; but 
the books were of a lower standard, and the teachers often 
incapable and untrained, The salary was too scanty to allure 
any capable person into the profession of teaching.? 

The Collector of South Kanara furnished his report and 
describing the propagation of private education, he wrote to 


1 «The economy with which children are taught to write in the 
native schools, and the system by which the most advanced scholars. 
are caused to teach the less advanced, and at the same time to 
confirm their own knowledge, is certainly admirable, and well 
deserves the imitation it has received in England. The chief 
defects in the native schools are the nature of the books and 
learning taught and the want of competent masters.” 

—Selections, Appendix D. 


ts 


“Teachers in general do not earn more than six or seven rupees. 
monthly, which is not an allowance sufficient to induce men 
Properly qualified to follow the profession. It may also be said 
that the general ignorance of the teachers themselves is one cause: 
why none of them draw a large body of scholars together but 
the main causes of the low state of education are the little 
encouragement which it receives from there being but little demand 
for it, and the poverty of the people.” —IJbid., Appendix E, 
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the effect that, “Education is conducted in that district so 
much in private, that any statement of the number of schools, 
and of scholars attending them, would be of little or no 
use, but on the contrary fallacious, informing an estimate of 
the proportion of the population receiving instruction.” > 


(ii) Bombay. In the year 1829, Elphinstone, the Gover- 
nor of Bombay instituted an enquiry into the education of the 
Province. The outlines of the enquiry were identical more or 
less with those of Madras. According to this report the num- 
ber of schools was 1,705 where, as many as 35,143 students 
received education. The population of the province was 
4,681,735. These statistics prove that proportion of education 
in Bombay was one third of that in Madras. But this number 
cannot be regarded as authentic since the statistics of domestic 
education through private teachers are not included. Contem- 
porary governmental official held the opinion that Elementary 
education was widely spread in the Province of Bombay. In 
1821, according to the opinionof G. L. Prendergast, a mem- 
ber of the Bombay Governor’s Council, “there is hardly a 
village, great or small, throughout our territories, where there 
is not at least one school, and in larger villages more, many 
in every town and in larger cities in every division where 
young natives are taught reading, writing and arithmetic, upon 
a system so economical, from a handful or two of grain, to 
perhaps a rupee per month to the school master; according to 
the ability of the parents, and at the same time so simple and 
effectual that there is hardly a cultivator or petty dealer who 
is not competent to keep his own accounts with a degree of 
accuracy, in my opinion, beyond what we meet with amongst 
the lower orders in our own country ; while the more splendid 
dealers and bankers keep their books with a degree of ease, 
conciseness and clearness, I rather think fully equal to those 
of any British Merchant.”? 


This account evidences the fact that education must have 
spread widely at that time. The Report of 1829 is somewhat 
misleading and uncertain. In fact, the Education Department 


1 G.L. Prendergast’s Evidence (1832) Quoted by Nurullah and 
Naik: A History of Education in India, pp. 17-18. 
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of Bombay openly “ignored indigenous schools and education 
in general. Consequently, the Elementary education of the 
province received a deadly shock and by the year 1 882 it čec- 
lined considerably. The futility and unreliability of the statis- 
ticg‘of Elphinstone became evident from the fact that Indian 
Education Commission found the existence of 3,954 schools 
containing 78,205 students in 1882. It proves the fact that 
Government statistics can neither be regarded as final and 
authentic nor measuring rod for education of the rest of the 
country at that time. 

We find references to the system of indigenous education 
in the Province of Bombay. Mainly the teacher taught the 
students. The monitor-system was in vogue here also. Another 
system was popular in Bombay which is described in these 
words : “When a boy.joins the school, he is immediately put 
under the tuition and care of one who is more advanced in 
knowledge, and whose duty is to give lessons to his young 
pupil, to assist him in learning, and to report his behaviour 
and progress to the master. The scholars are not classed, 
but are generally paired off, each pair consisting of an instru- 
ctor and a pupil. These pairs are so arranged that a boy 
less advanced may sit next to one who has made greater 
progress, and from whom he receives assistance and instruction. 
When, however, several of the elder boys have made consider- 
able and nearly equal progress, they are seated together in one 
line and receive their instruction directly from the master ; 
by these means the master has sufficient leisure to exercisea 
vigilant superintendence on the school and of enquiring with 
the progress made by each pupil under his instruction.” 

According to this method the teacher alone can look after 
maximum number of students. Further, it is the most econo- 
mical system. This partly explains the fact that through the 
efforts of Dr. Bell, England too adopted this system in nine- 
teenth century and spread education. 

(iii) Bengal. It is, indeed, of a great significance to be 
apprised of educational system of the Lower Ganges Valley 
because it had many cultural and educational institutions in 


1 Parulekar, R. V. : Literacy in India, in Pre-British Days, op. ctt., 
p. XIII. Aryabhusan Press, Poona (1940). 
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ancient as well as medieval period. Besides this, in eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, the foreigners also had made their 
efforts in this part of the Country. Even before the rule of 
the East India company, indigenous education was dissemina- 
ted in whole of Bengal. “‘The- elementary system was intended 
for the masses. It was a wide-spread system consisting of 
numerous primary schools scattered allover the countryside. 
Practically every village had its primary school, its Pathshala. 
In Bengal alone it is said, there were about the year 1835, a 
hundred thousand such Pathshalas.’"* 


In fact, these statistics have been furnished by William 
Adam. He had come to India inthe year 1818 asa mis- 
sionary. Here he made a comprehensive) study of Sanskrit 
and Bengali languages. He soon came to evolve a keen 
interest in Indian education by coming in contact with Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy. In 1829 he requested Lord William 
Bentinck to institute an enquiry into the system of indigenous 
education. But seeing that nothing came out of it, he wrote 
again in, 1834, In this way Adam himself undertook the 
enquiry:at the request of Lord Bentinck and having worked 
for three years from 1835 to 1838, he submitted three reports. 
His first report was no more than mere digest of his first 
enquiry. Second report was, however, much more compre- 
hensive, and detailed. It contained a thorough survey of 
educational system of Thana Nattore in the district of 
Rajshahi. Adam’s third report presents statistics about the 
education of the districts of Murshidabad, Bardwan, Birblium, 
Tirhut and Southern Bihar. 


Furnishing statistics about Thana*Nattore, Adam writes 
that its population was 195,295 for which there were 27 schools 
containing 262 students, Besides this, providing information 
about domestic type of education he writes that there were 
1,518 families belonging to 238 villages which gave instruct- 
ions to 2,382 children, Thus domestic education was much 
more popular than institutional education. Education was 
considerably economical. Women education was almost 
non-existent, Teachers received remuneration, ranging from 


H Basu, A. N. : Education in Modern Indi lia, (1947), p. 5 
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rupees five to eight per month. Furnishing statistics in the 
third report he states that there were 2,567 schools in Bengal 
and Bihar in all out of which six were girls’ institutions, The 


. total number of students getting education therein was 30,915. 


Thgce were eight schools wherein 214 girls and 242 boys were 
taught English. Literacy percentage, according to Adam, was 
44 at that time. 


Thus according to Adam’s report the population of entire 
Bengal and Bihar was forty million and number of the schools 
was 100,000 i.e., there was one school for every four hundred 
people. Sir Phillip Hartog has regarded these statistics of 
Adam’s purely as mythical or imaginary and full of exaggera- 
tion. ~As a matter of fact, this doubt arises from different 
definitions of the term “schools”, Adam has included centres 
of domestic instructions in the category of schools. In fact 
Adam’s statistics had given rise to controversy. But we have 
no ground to doubt their authenticity. According to Sir 
Paranjape, “At the beginning of the ‘nineteenth century, there 
existed a fairly wide-spread organisation for primary education 
in most parts of India. In Madras Presidency, Sir Thomas 
Munro found a primary school in every village. In Bengal, 
Ward discovered that almost “all villages possessed schools 
for teaching reading, writing and elementary mathematics’. 
In Malva, which was for more than half a century suffering 
from continuous anarchy, Malcolm noticed that ‘every village 
with about a hundred houses had an elementary school at 
the time of its coming under the British suzerainty.”? 


According to the report of Adam, remunerations of the 
teachers of these schools were very scanty. Mostly these 
schools depended upon the charitability and generosity of 
wealthy citizens, Zimindars or Taluqdars, The rich people 
gave these teachers an apartment in their houses for the 
purpose of teaching. Persian and Arabic were learnt specially 
by the Mohammedans whereas the Hindus learnt Bengali, 
Sanskrit and Hindustani. Urdu did not form a part of 
school’s curriculum, though it was the common day language 


1 Progress of Education: Poona, July, 1940, p. 38: Quoted by 
Nurullah and Naik : A History of Education in India, p. 22. 
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of the educated Muslims. Women education was nothing 
short of taboo to the people. Amongst the Muslims the 
education of girls was dreaded as inauspicious. The super- 
stition that an educated girl became widow soon after 
marriage, was prevailing in most of the Hindu families. "The 
fear of the education of girls can well be examplified by the 
fact that ifany girl approached near her brother engaged in 
his studies, her attention was soon diverted to some other 
thing. But the fact remains that some rich landlords got 
their daughters educated clandestinely. 


(iv) North-Western Province of Agra, During the medieval 
period Agra had remained a very important educational 
centre. Its relics were existent upto nineteenth century. 
Every town of the province had schools ; in villages too, the 
teachers resided. In this province the nature of education 
was more or less vocational and secular. Schools existed 
wherein writing, reading, arithmetic, Urdu, Persian and 
Hindi were taught. Persian schools were domestic in chara- 
cter. Besides, there were schools for teaching Hindi, Kaithi 
and Mundia languages. Teaching work was done both by the 
Hindus and Muslims, Court language was mainly Persian. 
Learning of arithmetic comprised oral arithmetic, multipli- 
cation tables, knowledge of coins and weight etc. The Patwaris 
learnt methods of measurement in Kaithi schools. Practice 
of writing was conducted on a wooden board known as Takhti 
or Patti which the child would smear with pulverized coal and 
write characters with white chalk. General masses consisted 
of mainly farmers. Education was less prevalent amongst 
the peasant lads. It was mostly confined to merchants’ class 
and government servants. 


3. THE CAUSES OF THE DOWNFALL OF INDIGENOUS 
EDUCATION 


In the nineteenth century British rule had firmly been 
established in India. Consequently, English system of 
education was being much encouraged. This led to the 
- downfall of indigenous education. There are many causes 
of it. 


1 Adam's Report, pp. 187-88. 
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Firstly, the main reason lay in the growing poverty of the 
country. Generally people had been so ‘poor and indigent 
that they could not pay even nominal fees of their children in 
order to disburse the salary of the teachers. Secondly, State 
was quite indifferent towards this problem. The Government 
did not devote due attention to the net-work of primary insti- 
tutions spread throughout the country. In spite of the efforts. 
of such thinkers as Adam and Elphinstone, Educational 
Despatch of 1854 and recommendations of Indian Educational 
Commission, the indigenous elementary schools were either 
strangulated by illusory plans of reformation, or left to die 


their own death as a result of indifference shown towards 
hem. 


Further, it should be remembered that vogue of English 

creased the utility of indigenous languages. It became 
essential to learn English in order to get high posts in the 
Government. It naturally resulted in growing want of interest 
in the indigenous education. The state withdrew all attention 
and interest from the existing elementary schools of the 
country on accounts of the establishment of new government 
primary schools, This state of affairs existed mainly in the 
United Provinces. 


Mr. Campbell, the Collector of the district of Bellary has 
observed in the year 1823 that Indian masses were incapable 
defrayi ng the expenses of even cheap education and main 
reason of it was ascribable to their indigence and poverty. 
The Indian cottage industries received a fatal blow at the 
hand of the Industrial Revolution in European countries. 
Anarchy prevailed following in the wake of the end of the 
Native states. Hence education lost their patronage. Indian 
capital began to flow to foreign countries. The cumulative 
result of all these factors was that economic conditions of the 
Indian masses deteriorated fast. Therefore, ‘tin many 
villages where formerly there were schools, there are now 
none ; and in many others where there were large schools now 
only a few children of the most opulent are taught, others 
being unable from poverty to attend or pay what is 
demanded.” 
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Besides these, as has been mentioned above, the remunérat- 
ions of the teachers were too meagre to attract capable 
persons to undertake the teaching profession. Teachers were 
more often than pot of lower intellectual calibre and mostly 
untrained, Thus the ignorance of the teachers contributed to 
& considerable measure, to the downfall of indigenous 
education, 

In this way, the indigenous system of education which 
Prevailed in the country during eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, slowly died out of existence, Still the fact remains 
that this system of education was of considerable importance 
to the country at that time, it was wholly suited to the 
contemporary conditions of the country. If, however, the 
modern system of education were evolved on the pattern of 
Adigenows education and the Department of Education were 
ta devote itself to the development of this system, education 
io Tada would have been far more economical, suitable and 
Webitential. Wot things happened otherwie, The net scault 
OF alt this war that AO considerable rise In the percentage of 
Wrerscy of the Iwd'an mawes could be effected, Mahatma 
‘Gandhi hed to accept fo the year 1931 that the Hicraey level 


ofthe country was lower than it had been some h ¢ x 
4. CARLIE MISSIONARY EFFORTS 


In the very beginning of the seventeenth century the 
Western immigranti had bagon pouting imo our country, 
Following the advent of tie Portugese in India the Datch. 
the French, the Spaniards and the Bagtish came to our country. 
They eviablished here primarily theit commercial companies 
and at the end of Moghul Empire, they founded busines 
houses in the distant ports in ladia. Soon thelr trade flourished. 
Later on, thee trading companies, taking advantage of the 
politisi weainew of the country, entered into war engage- 


ments with one amother in order to establish their empires, f 


The Kau indis Company ; established in the year 160] alo 
Participated in this co Aics asd at length succeeded in establh 
thing ber empire in Indis, J 

“The object of the European traders’ settlement in indis was 
too, They said that they “came 10 Indis in search 


of Christians and Spices.” Therefore, coon after te tial, "e 
they established their schools aiming at she saoo AL ES, 
children of their Anglo Indian servants snd is 
Christian religion, Is the initial stage, they entareant - 
tye elomentary education in their hands, “ aM 


The Bast India Company too, on her part, made education — a 

as a mesns of the propagation of their religion ia joes 

ing ; but In course of time, she had to have recourse fo the (F 
policy of religious neutrality for certain political and adenine 
trative reasons and followed this poliey until 1813. Thain 
reality, the Company did not pat forth any appreciable endas- 

vours ia the direction of the educational progress of the ~ i 
country within a hundred years of jis formation, 


(i) The Portuguese, it was io the year 1498 (hat the fret 
Portuguese voyagernamed Vascode-Cama had disembarked 
at Callout, Afterwards differeat groups of Christian misilon- 
aries began to preach aod propagate the creed of Romo 
Catholiciom at Western seacoast of India, Av a revalt of thelr 
efforts, anew yiten of edacation war born in this part of 
the country, They establined warlows schools for the sake 
of propagating their religion aad edacating the diitren of 
the Portuguese, the Hutasions and ladin converte Their 
main centres of operation were Bombay, Gos, Daman, Dis, 
Ceylon, Chittagong and Hoogali, ete. 


Indeed, the Portuguese can well be regarded as the founds n 
ers of modern yuem of education in ladia. They sared . 


tii 
bi 


in every village. In 1575, he founded a University ie. St. 
Anne University, at Bandra near Bombay and established a 
press at Cochin. Another religious missionary was De 
Nobiley, who called himself a western Brahmin and dressed 
himself like Indian ascetics as well as kept a Brahmin co9k 
for food. His services in the cause of Christianity are 
remarkable, 


The Portuguese established the first Jesuit college in 1575 
at Goa in India where three hundred students received 
education. In 1580, more colleges were established at Goa 
and other places too. Bernier has referred to a Jesuit 
college at Agra which had been founded by Emperor Akbar 
being influenced by the Jesuit priests. Here children of some 
thirty families received education. In seventeenth century, 
downfall of the Portuguese had taken place. Their educa- 
tional efforts also came to an end withit. One of the chief 
causes of their downfall was their policy of intervention in 
religious matters which was strongly opposed by the Indians. 
Asa matter of fact, their keen educational efforts can be 
explained by their objective of the spread of their religion. 
It isan incontrovertible fact that the educational efforts of 
these early missionaries were of a mediocre character and 
their contribution to modern Indian educational system was 
insignificant and of no magnitude. The consequences of 
their religious policy forewarned the Britishers too. After 
the downfall of the Portuguese, some Indian Christians 
endeavoured to continue educational ventures for some time 
but no remarkable progress could be achieved in it. 


(ii) The Dutch, In the beginning of the seventeenth century 
the Dutch also established their trading companies in India. 
At that time their naval strength was considered to be supreme 
in the world. They started their commercial concerns. at 
Chinsura and Hoogali in Bengal. It is, however, worthy of 
note that form the very beginning they adopted an inflexible 
policy of non-intervention in teligious affairs. They were not 
under the spell of Propagating their religion among the 
Indians. They looked simply to their commercial interests. 
It is true; however, that they established some schools for 
the education of the children of Company’s servants ; the 
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Indian children too were allowed to read in these schools. 
They tried to convert Roman Catholicists into Protestants 
to a certain extent. They preached the tenets of the Protestant 
Chyrch among the Christians through educational institutions. 
Fhey extended the sphere of their activities even upto Ceylon, 


(iii) The French. The French established their trading 
company in the year 1664 in India and opened their factories 
at Mahe, Yaman, Karaikal, Chandranagore and Pondichery. 
At these places, they started their schools too. They establi- 
shed a secondary school at Pondichery where French language 
was taught. In the primary schools education was imparted 
by Indian teachers through the medium of local languages. In 
every school there was a religious missionary who preached 
the religion. Non-Christian children also were entitled to 
admission to these schools. They were, however, encouraged 
to go to the schools with the fine bait of food, clothes, books 
and other necessary paraphernalia for educational purpose. 
Like their Portuguese bretheren, the French were also the 
followers of the Roman Catholic. Their work was appreciable 
in relation to those institutions where education in religion was 
imparted. After the downfall of the French, their colonies 
came under the possession of the English and consequently the 
system of education too underwent a change. 


(iv) The Danes. In the seventeenth century the Danes 
established their factories at Tranquebar near Tanjore and at 
Serampore in Bengal. From political point of view the Danes 
could not rise in importance in our country, but their religious 
and educational spheres are of magnitudinous significance, It 
would not, however, be an exaggeration to affirm that the 
Danes were the pioneers of modern educational system in 


India. Later on, these Danish missionaries joined the 


English. 

In the year 1706, the Danes sent two German missionaries 
named Ziegenbalg and Plustschau to Tranquebar—a Danish 
settlement in South India. Plustschau and Schwartz continued 
the work after the death of Ziegenbalg in the year 1719. They 
were assisted in their mission by ‘Christian Mission Commi- 
ttee’ when they did not receive financial help from Denmark. 
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The Danes “substantially identified themselves with the 
English colonies in South India, halting where they halted and 
advancing where they advanced,” 


Ziegenbalg and Plustschau learnt Tamil and Portuguese at 
their arrival in India and extended the field of their activities 
upto Tanjore, Madras, Tinevali and Trichinopoly, They con- 
verted 50,000 People into Baptists by religious conversion 
through education.2 But these Indian converts, it is true, were 
allowed to remain within their own castes even after the change 
of their religion. 


The Danes established several elementary schools for the 
Muslims. The medium of instruction was local languages, 
With the assistance of Schultz, Ziegenbalg translated the Bible 
info Tamil and wrote a book of Tamil grammar. Schultz 
translated the Bible into Telgu. Besides, Tamil dictionary 
was also compiled. They were Considerably assisted in the 
work of the spread of Christian doctrines by the printing press, 
In the year 1712-13 A. D. a press of Tamil and Roman scripts 
Was established. In 1712, a training college for the teachers 
was founded and the trained teachers were’ appointed in 
Madras for the purpose of teaching English and the Bible to 
Tamil children. However, a detailed description of the 
educational enterprises of these missionaries is reserved for 
the succeeding chapter. 

5. THE EARLIER EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS OF THE EAST 

INDIA COMPANY 

Though the East India Company was established solely for 
the purpose of trade, yet it had to mould its fundamental 
policy to some extent on religious lines also Owing to the pecu- 
liar political state of the country at that time and the existence 
of other rival European trading companies. The Britishers 
had adopted religious policy in order to render the influence 
of the Portuguese missionaries nugatory, These efforts of the 
Company were mainly directed to the spread of Christianity. 
The Company sent some priests to India for the spiritual 
welfare of its Christian Servants and sent some Indian 


- 1 Ritcher : 4 History of Missions in India, p. 12: 
142 Mukerjee, S. N, : History of Education in India, p. 18. 
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Christians to England for Church’ Ordination so that on their 
return to their native country they might convert people into 
Christians by propagating the Gospel among them. An Indian 
youth, Peter by name had been sent to England for receiving, 
education of Christian doctrines at the Company’s expenses. 
The department of Arabic was established at the University of 
Oxford with a view to giving special training to missionaries 
for work in India. In the year 1659, the Directors of the East 
India Company thought it desirable to send missionaries by 
each ship coming to India for the sake of propagating Christian 
religion here. But in course of time the Company relinquished 
this policy and tried to adopt, instead, that of religious neutral. 
ity. Thus ultimately was abandoned the religious policy based 
on an inordinate fondness to spread Christianity. 


At Madras, in 1670, the first school had been established 
for the education of the children of the Portuguese, British 
and Eurasians and arrangement was made for education of 
English by levying acess. In 1698, the British Parliament 
inserted a clause in the Company’s Charter enjoining the 
Company to maintain religious preachers and teachers in their 
factories in India and take a Chaplain in every ship weighing 
500 tons or more, The Charter further directed the Company 
to provide schools for the soldiers and workers in factories. 
This consequently led to the establishment of free charity 
institutions. Such schools were opened in Madras in 1715, in 
Bombay in the year 1718, and in Calcutta in 1731. Later on, 
these charity institutions were founded at Tanjore and Kanpur 
too, where preference was given to Christian children in 
miatters of admission. Their main aim was to teach the three 
R’s i.e. reading, writing and arithmetic to the English soldiers, 
children of the Anglo-Indians and other poor children, Along 
with it, education was imparted in Christian doctrines also. 
These institutions were maintained generally by subscriptions 
and donations as well as occasional grants sanctioned by the 


Company. 
It can, homever, be acknowledged that the Company did 
not undertake any clear educational responsibility upon itself. 
1 Law, N. N.: Promotion of Learning in India, p. 7. 
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Whatever efforts had been made, were inadequate enough. 
Towards the close of eighteenth century the Company having 
introduced change in its policy imposed restrictions upon the 
activities of the missionaries and followed it strictly at least in 
northern India. 5 


In short, we can say that the educational efforts of the 
Company were insufficient in this period, Madras was the 
main settlement of the English. A secondary school was 
established there in the year 1673 under the supervision of 
one Mr. Pringal. Along with other media of instructions such 
as French, English, and local languages, ‘Firangi’ too was one 
of them. The Company further established in 1800, Fort 
William College at Calcutta and Fort St. George College at 
Madras in 1818 forthe educational needs of its employees 
where English officials learnt Indian languages. According to 
Basu, two lakhs of rupees were spent on these Colleges in 
1827. Besides this Schultz, the Danish missionary reorganised 
some old institutions and established some new ones at 
Madras. 

In the Province of Madras the name of Schwartz, a 
German missionary deserves mention in the field of education. 
He dedicated his life to the cause of education of this 
Province. Schwartz prevailed upon the kings of Tanjore and 
Marwar to establish English schools at Tanjore, Ramendra- 
puram, Shivganga and other towns. Besides these, he establi- 
shed two schools for indigenous languages. Later on, John 
Sulivan, having changed the policy of Schwartz, made English 
as medium of instruction in place of indigenous languages. 
The Directors of the Company also approved of this scheme 
and promised to give financial help to every institution, The 
wealthy Indians too contributed to this cause. The adoption 
of this policy led to the establishment of many new schools in 
Madras in close succession. Thus as a result of the efforts of 
Frederick Schwartz, educational policy of this province was 
moulded into a new pattern in the middle of 18th century. 
This was the beginning of English schools in India. Herein 
education was Provided in English, Arithmetic, Tamil, Hindi 
and Christian doctrines, These institutions were regularly 
inspected by the government inspectors of schools. 
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Besides these, in the year 1786, Mrs. Campbell established 
a Female Orphan Asylum at Madras for the building whereof 
the Nawab of Arcot had made liberal endowments. It was 
maiptained both by the charity of the public and grants of the 
government. Another similar Asylum for Male orphans had 
also been founded on the name of Dr. Andrews Bell. The 
first experiment in ‘Monitorial system’ had been performed in 
this asylum. Thus appreciable progress had been accom- 
plished in the education of Madras Province through the 
efforts of the Christian missionaries. The work which had 
been initiated by the Directors of the Company, had been 
accomplished by the missionaries. 


In similar way, considerable progress was made in educa- 
tional sphere in the Provinces of Bengal and Bombay. In the 
year 1719, Richard Cobb opened a school for the children of 
poor European Protestants. Bengal had marked a high level 
of development in education. In 1757, after the battle of 
Plassey, the Company took the administrative reigns of entire 
Bengal in its hands, but it did not shoulder the direct responsi- 
bility of education in Bengal. Whatever progress was achieved 
there is ascribable to private efforts. The Cofhpany did 
neither help the older indigenous institutions nor interferred 
with them in any way. Its policy was of perfect religious 
neutrality. It, however, did not take away the grant of land 
which the institutions had been enjoying for long: “It is 
apparent that the earliest and greatest activity in the case of 
Public Instruction was evinced in Bengal not only by the 
Government but also by the people themselves.”* Howell 
sums up the situation thus, “Education in India under the 
British Government was first a system now universally admi- 
tted to be erroneous, and finally placed on its present footing 
(1854).” 


Thus in Bengal some new schools had been established 
through private efforts. Warren Hastings, who himself was 
fully conversant with Bengali and Persian languages, contri- 
buted his share to the progress of education. In the year 
1781, ‘Calcutta Madarsah’ had been founded, the aim of 


1 Syed Mohammed : History of English Education in India. 
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which was “to qualify.the sons of Mohammedan gentlemen 
for responsible and lucrative offices in the State and to pro- 
duce competent officers for courts of Justice to which students 
of the Madarsah on the production of certificates of qualifica- 
tion were to be drafted as vacancies occured.”! In the year 
1780 the Parliament had brought into force Indian Law in 
place of English Law in the courts of India. Therefore, 
Muslim Maulavis and Hindu Pandits were indispensable for 
the interpretation of the Law. 


Calcutta Madarsah soon became a reputed institution 
attracting students from Kashmir, Gujarat and Karnataka for 
the purpose of education, The Government awarded scholar- 
ships to the students. Philosophy, principles of Qoran, Law. 
Geometry, Arithmetic, and Logic and Vyakarana or Grammar 
etc. were taught in this Madarsah. The medium of instruction 

« was Arabic and the period of education was seven years. 


Like Calcutta Madarsah, in 1791 Jonathan Duncan founded 
the Benaras Sanskrit College for the Hindus. The aims of 
this institution were identical with those of Calcutta Madarsah. 
It preparéd Hindus for the post of Counsellors of English 
Judges by giving them education in Hindu Law or that of 
Sub-judges for the interpretation and elucidation of Hindu Law. 


Whereas, owing to the establishment of these two institu- 
tions, education made much progress, the Company got faithful 
government officials. Thus the educated and learned persons. 
of higher and middle classes of the country became strong 
pillars of the company. This effort on the part of the 
Company served as an unfailing means to placate and appease 
the two main powerful communities of the country, viz., 
Hindus and Muslims. 


Again, the Fort William College founded in 1800 A. D., 
referred to above, had been doing appreciable work. Here 
Hindu and Muslim Laws, History, Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit 


and Hindustani etc. were taught. Bengali literature also ` 


received sufficient encouragement in this college. Such learned 
teachers as Pandit Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar, Gilchrist, Dr. 


+i Howell: Education in India, p. 1. 
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Caney and Colbrooke were appointed to carry on teaching 
work. 


Thenumber of English schools was on the increase, as a 
resxlt of the growing interest of the Indians in English. A 
college at Calcutta had been established in the year 1788 
through the efforts of Mr. Browm. Women too evinced their 
liking and interest in education and consequently about six 
schools were started for girls. Amongst the ladies who showed 
interest in education at that time the names of Lady Pitt, 
Mrs. Lawson and Lady Copeland are worth mention. 


As has already been mentioned, the influence of mission- 
aries was very little in Bengal, yet the work in the field of 
education done by the Baptists cannot be overlooked. The 
main Baptist missionaries were Ward, Carey and Marshman. 
They were called ‘Serampore Trio’. They selected a village 
named Serampore at a distance of about 13 miles towards the 

“north of Calcutta as their centre. In 1800 they established a 
printing press there and translated the Bible into Bengali. 
Immediately this book was further translated in abeut the 
dozen languages of India, Their religious enthusiasm led them 
to the extent of inspiring them to abuse the gods and prophets 
of Hindus and Muslims in India. They published a booklet 
‘Address to Hindus and Mohammedans’ which invited much 
consternation from the masses. The government, regarding 
this policy as deterimental to the interests of the empire, 
confiscated their press and sent the missionaries under surveil- 
lance to Calcutta. This happened during Lord Minto’s term 
of administration. ; 


The Baptists continued their mission even after this event. 
In the year 1794, Carey opened a school at Dinajpore and 
thought of establishing another at Jasore. In 1810, with the 
help of Marshman, be organised the “Calcutta Benevolent 
Society” for the education of indigent Christians. In this way, 
by the end of 1817, some 115 schools were established and 
majority of them lay near about Calcutta. The Company’s 
hostile attitude towards the missionary work of the Baptists 
met with much criticism in England. But this attitude on the 
part of the government can be explained by her fears lest the 
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Indians should feel discontented. It had taken this step owing 
to the implied danger for the government at the hands of 
missionary activities. The Directors of the Company geclared 
unequivocally through their Despatch of September 7, 1808, 
that their policy was strictly that of religious neutrality. In 
their opinion ‘‘it will be found not only salutary to the 
interests of Government but even satisfactory to the conside- 
rate post of the Missionaries themselves......that théir zeal 
may sometimes require a check, and that it may be useful 
and necessary to introduce the control or superintendence of 
Government.” 


This policy of Government in India was being vehemently 
criticised in England. It was said that the policy of the 
Company ran counter to the principles of Jesus Christ and 
that it was ignoring indigenous education. Consequently 
certain clauses pertaining to education were added to the 
Charter of 1813. 


6. AGITATION IN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT 


The period falling between 1791 and 1813 is momentous in 
the history of England. It was the time of industrial 
revolution and two distinct classes of the capitalists and 
labourers were fast emerging. Some zealous social and 
religious reformers who felt pity upon the miserable plight 
of the labourers raised their voice to improve their condition 
and suggested that some improvement could be brought about 
in their wretched condition by spreading education and mora- 
lity among them and procuring adequate means of livelihood 
for them. Consequently some charitable and benevolent 
institutions came into being with the sole aim of achieving 
this objective. Along with it, agitation was raised in the 
Parliament pertaining to the need of undertaking the res- 
ponsibility of public education by itself. In the year 1807, a 
Bill to this effect was presented in the Parliament, according 
to which children of the ages between seven and fourteen 
years were to be given free education for two years. But this 
Bill could not be passed. In 1815 an Enquiry Committee was 
set up concerning the education of poor children in England. 
This Committee too put forth a Bill and certain proposals in 
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regard to the education of the indigent boys in England and 
‘Wales but they were withdrawn. 

When all these movements fer sformaticn in ecucaticn 
were faking place in England, the company in India was 
forced to undertake the responsibility of public ecucation 
upon itself. In view of education not being regarded as state 
responsibility in England during these days, financial inter- 
ests, prevalence of anarchical state in India and the apathetic 
attitude of the Indian masses towards education, the company 
was not prepared to. undertake the responsibility of mass 
education in India. But ultimately as a result of the agitation 
raised by Burke, Wilberforce and Grant in the British 
Parliament and efforts of Lord Minto in India, the Company 
had to shoulder this significant responsibility of Indian 
education. a 

At the same time when interest was being shown in Indian 
education in the British Parliament in the year 1792, Charles 
Grant published his famous pamphlet entitled ‘Observations 
on the State of Society among the Asiatic subjects of Great 
Britain? wherein he wrote that, “The true cure of dafkness 
is the introduction of light. The Hindoos err, because they 
are ignorant.” He put forth suggestions related to the 
improvement of condition of Indian masses through the use 
of English as medium of instruction, Science, machinery and 
steam power to fight out ignorance and superstitions. This 
responsibility was to be undertaken, as he suggested, by 
Britain” herself. Grant held that moral standard of the 
Indians had fallen and only education and spread of Christian 
doctrine could improve it. “In the worst part of Europe, 
there’are, no doubt, a great number of men who are sincere, 
upright and conscientious. In Bengal, a man of real veracity, 
and integrity is a rarity ; one conscientious in the whole of 
his conduct, it is to be feared, is an unknown character...... 
....--Power entrusted to native of Hindoostan seldom fails of 
being exercised tyrannically, or perverted to the purpose of 
injustice. Official or ministerial employments of all sorts 
and in all gradations, are generally used as a means of 
peculation......... The distribution of Justice...has commonly 
become a trafficin venality ; the best cause being obliged to 
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pay for success, and the worst having the Opportunity of 
purchasing it. Such is the power of money, that no crime 
is more frequent, hardly any less thought of, than perjury... 
--The apathy with which a Hindoo views all persons and 
interests unconnected with himself, is such as excites” the 
indignation of Europeans......Patriotism is absolutely unknown 
in Hindoostan,’*! 


No doubt, it is an admitted fact that state of affairs in 
India in those days was not happy and satisfactory and mainly 
the Government officials were victims of corruption and 
moral degradation. But Grant's statement is nothing short 
of exaggeration and vehemence. However, his statement 
deserves pardon in spite of its being unpleasant and fallacious 
in nature because his motives were honourable and that his 
sole aim was to awaken the moral sense among the Indians 
through the spread of education. “Their (Hindoos) errors 
have never fairly been laid before them. The communication 
of our light and knowledge to them, would prove the best 
remedy for their disorders ; and this remedy is proposed, 
from a full conviction that if judiciously and patiently 
applied, it would have great and happy effects upon them, 
effects honourable and advantageous for us.” These views 
reveal Grant’s innermost feelings. He suggested two means 
ofimparting this knowledge ; first the media of indigenous 
languages and second that of English. But he adopted only 
English medium. He held that under the guidance of capable 
teachers, English arts, literature, philosophy and Christian 
religions would change the entire thought sphere of the 
Indian people. He hoped that science would bring about 
industrial and economic progress. Thus ‘external prosperity 
and social peace’ will be ushered in among the people. Nearly 
all the recommendations of Grant were prompted by these 
ideas and were accepted later on, The Charter of 1813 bears 
the clear stamp of Grant upon it. It should, however, be 
remembered that Grant’s efforts were not guided purely by 
benevolent motives. One could easily suspect the motives 


1 Quoted by M. R. Paranjape: A Source Book of Modern Indian 
Education, p. VIL, IX. 
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of the, propagation of Christian doctrines and religious 
conversion of the Indians behind them. 


Prior to that, in the year 1793, Mr. Wilberforce wanted to 
annex # clause pertaining to educational reform to the Charter 
of the Company and put forth the following resolution before 
the British Parliament : 


“That it is the peculiar bounden duty of the British Legisla- 
ture to promote by all just and prudent means the interest and 
happiness of the British Dominions in India ; and that for 
these ends such measures ought to be adopted as may grad- 
ually tend to their advancement in useful knowledge and to 
their religious and moral improvement.”? 


But the Court of Directors of the Company turned it 
down on the ground that “we have lost our colonies in 
America by imparting our education there, we need not do 
so in India too.” They urged that “the Hindus had as good 
a system of faith and of morals as most people and that it 
would be madness to attempt their conversion or to give them 
any more learning or any other description of learning than 
what they already possessed.”? 


Thus while the fate of Indian education was being deter- 
mined in the British Parliament, Lord Minto, the Governor- 
general of India, wrote a minute in the year 1811 to the Court 
of Directors wherein he narrated the lamentable tale of the 
decay of Indian education. He observed: “It is a common 
remark that science and literature are in progressive state of 
decay among the natives of India......The number of the 
learned is not only diminished but the circle of learning even 
among those who still devoted themselves to it, appears to be 
considerably contracted. The abstract sciences are abandoned, 
polite literature neglected, and no branch of learning cultiva- 
ted but what is connected with the peculiar religious doctrines 
of the people. The immediate consequence of this state of 
things is the disuse, and even actual loss, of many valuable 
books ; and it is to be apprehended that, unless Government 


1 H, Sharp : Selections from Educational Records, p. 81. 
2 Ibid., p. 17. 
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interfere with a fostering hand, the revival of letters may 
shortly become hopeless for a want of books, or of persons 
capable of explaining them.” 

7. THE CHARTER ACT OF 1813 


2 


This agitation made the issue of Indian education a 
momentous and controvertible one. The natural result of 
it was that when the Charter Act of 1813 had been issued, 
some special clauses concerning Indian education had been 
added to it. The Charter Act emp>wered the missionaries 
fully to go to India and spread education there. This was 
unique achievement forthem. In the Charter Act, a clause 
was annexed to the effect “that a sum of not less than one 
lac of rupees in each year shall be set apart and applied to 
the revival and improvement of literature and the encourage- 
ment of the learned natives of India, and for the introduction 
and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among the 
inhabitants of the British territories in India.t This clause 
laid the fouadatioa of state educational system in India. 
The understrained freedom of the missionaries in the sphere 
ofedacation aroused a sense of emulation in the hearts of 
the Indians themselves and thus both state and private 
educational organisations b2gan to sprout in the country and 
a well-organised modern education system came into being. 


1 H. Sharp : Selections from Educational Records, p. 19. 
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3 THE BEGINNING OF 


CONTROVERSY | | | 
[1813—33 A. D.] 


1. THE CAUSES OF CONTROVERSY 


ACCORDING to tke Charter Act of 1813, the Company had. 
partly undertaken the responsibility of education in India and 
asum of one lac of rupees had been earmarked for the purpose 
of promoting a knowledge of the sciences and for “the revival 
and improvement of literature,” among the inhabitants of 
the British territories in India ; but it had not expressed any 
definite views about the mode of expenditure of that sum. 
Consequently, it gave rise to a controversy over the issue of 
Indian education, which was brought to a close ultimately by 
Wood’s Despatch in the year 1854. The period of twenty 
years falling between 1813 and 1833 is very uncertain from 
educational point of view. In fact the Company’s Directors 
themselves were ignorant and apathetic, and supported mainly 
the policies of English officials in India. This naturally 
resulted in controversies chiefly on the following issues. 


(1) Aim. The first point of controversy centred round the 
aim of education. The issue was whether limited number 
of people should be educated in higher branches of learning 
or elementary education should be imparted to the masses. 
Another co-ordinated aim was whether Oriental education and 
culture be preserved or Occidental sciences be introduced and 
promoted. 

(2) Medium of Instruction. Secondly, whether Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian and other Oriental languages should be 
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the media of instruction or in their stead English should be 
adopted as medium. 


(3) Agency. Thirdly should education be only state res- 
ponsibility or should it be left to the individual efforts? This 
included the issue whether or not the missionaries be allowed 
full freedom in the matters of the spread and propagation of 
education and Christian religion. 


2. DIFFERENT SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 


On the basis of the above-mentioned issues, there arose 
mainly three schools of thought. One school advocated that 
ancient Indian culture should be preserved through Sanskrit 
and Arabic®and that Occidental sciences and learning should 
be imparted through the media of these languages. This 
school consisted of mainly the older officials of the Company, 
who generally supported the policy of Warren Hastings and 
Lord Minto, This school of thought was stronger in Bengal. 


The second school consisted mainly of such persons as 
Munro in Madras and Elphinstone in Bombay. They believed 
that medium of instruction in India should be indigenous and 
regional languages. According to the views of Munro, Indian 
culture was of a higher order and as such England was to learn 
much from it. He announced in the House of Commons that 
“if civilization were to become an article of irade between the 
two countries, I am convinced that England would greatly 
benefit from the import of cargo.” 


The third school consisted mainly of persons (though their 
voice was not loud and influential as yet), who were young 
officials in the employment of the Company. They held that 
English should be the medium for the spread of education and 
propagation of Western sciences and knowledge. They were 


1 As early as February 24, 1775 Sir Philip Francis wrote to Lord 
North :— 


“The English language must alone be used in all accounts with 
the Government. As conquerors we have right to impose any condi- 
tion onthe people which may be essentiaily necessary to the 
Preservation of the conquerors, But it is unnecessary for us to ` 
impose it by authority. The people are sensible of the great advan- 
tage of learning English and are universally desirous of Possessing it. 
It is highly to the interest of the Government in every sense that this 
desire should be encouraged and assisted,” 
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the followers of Grant’s views. The missionaries too adopted 
the same policy though they were spreading their religious 
doctrines through the media of indigenous languages and did 
not waste their time in idle controversies. 

« At that time the opinion of the Indian people had no 
weight and importance in governmental affairs. Yet certain 
reformers like Raja Ram Mohan Roy of Bengal were in favour 
of spreading western culture and learning through the medium 


of English. 


Though nearly all the provinces had the supporters of 
English as medium of instruction, yet Bengal was the chief 
exponent of this view. In course of time, this scHool prevailed 
and gave the final shape to educational system. This naturally’ 
resulted in a serious setback to the educational progress in the 
country. The progress of indigenous languages was handi- 
capped and ancient Indian culture received a mighty shock at 
the hands of this policy. Asa matter of fact they succeeded 
in forming a class who “may be interpreters between us and 
the millions whom we govern,a class of persons, Indian in 
blood and colour, but English in tastes, in opinions, in morals, 
and in intellect.” In this way this group succeeded in achiev- 
ing victory over ancient Indian culture and introducing its 
own civilization. It was helped in its venture by such persons 
of higher stratum of Indian society as Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
and others, who had established personal contacts with the 
English and had lost touch with millions of Indian masses. 


It would be legitimate to refer here to the missionary 
efforts in educational sphere. The Charter Act of 1813 had 
thrown the gateway of India open to all the missionaries of 
England. They adopted English as the medium of instruction. 
They established innumerable schools and colleges based on 
English ideals and propagated Christian doctrines in the 
pretext of spreading education and continued the work of 
converting Indian masses into Christians. 


Thus it was peculiarly an age of experimentation in the 
sphere of education in this country. The court of Directors, 
though manifestly ignorant and neutral about Indian education, 
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Were yet, so to say, engaged in experimenting the utility of 
the different schools of thought. 


3. OFFICIAL POLICY 


As has been pointed out above, the Court of Directors had 
arraigned the resolutions moved by Grant and Wilberforee 
tooth and nail ; but in spite of this opposition, a sum.of che 
lac of rupees had been granted for education through the 
Charter Act of 1813. On June 3, 1814, they recorded their 
first Education Despatch wherewith they wanted to promote 
the cause of learning in India. They observed that the clause 
Presents two distinct propositions for consideration : first, the 
encouragement of the learned natives of India, and the revival 
and promotion of literature ; secondly, the promotion of a 
knowledge of the sciences amongst the inhabitants of the 
country. But they strongly opposed therplan of establishing 
English schools and colleges and emphasized the need of 
Promoting indigenous education and oriental languages. As 
a matter of fact their main objective was to placate the 
influential classes of India in order to safeguard their political 
interests. They feared that “Hindus of caste and reputation 
would not submit to their subordination and discipline.” 


Hence, it is manifest that their main purpose was to deve- 
lop oriental system of education, They wrote “we are inclined 
to think that the mode by which the learned Hindoos might 
be disposed to concur with us in prosecuting those objects- 
would be by our leaving them to the Practice of a usage, long 
established among them, of giving instruction at their own 
houses, and by encouraging them in the exercise and culti- 
vation of their talents, by the stimulus of honorary marks of 
distinction, and in some instances, by grants of pecuniary 
assistance,” 


The Court of Directors of the Company admired the 
method of Indian indigenous education and her literature. 
They observed that “we are informed that there are in 
Sanskrit language............ treatises on Astronomy and Mathe- 
maties, including Geometry and Algebra which, though they 
not add new lights to European Science, might be made 
Or: links of communication between the natives and the 
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gentlemen in our service, who are attached to the Observatory 
and to the department of engincers, and by such intercourse, 
the natives might gradually be led to adopt the modera 
improvements in those and other sciences," 


* Thus, itisclear, that they wanted to strengthen the link 
between the Indians and their own officials by encouraging 
oriental education, They emphasized the need of propagating 
oriental education upon British officers and held that such of 
the officers as might be disposed to learn Sanskrit, should be 
given preference in any department of service, Compassion- 
ing the plight of the village teachers, they desired to improve 
their condition. They encouraged, thus, a system of education 
purely oriental in character, There was no reference to 
English education and the education of Muslims in the Charter 
Act of 1813. These were all timely political stratagems, They 
did not, asa matter of fact, mean and intend to do anything 
beyond mere bestowal of some honorary marks of distinction 
and some pecuniary assistance to Indians, This Charter Act 
did not vouchsafe any cherishable hope about the advance- 
ment of the cause of education, “A more’ disappointing 
document than this could hardly be imagined, and itis a sad 
fact of history that section 43 of the Charter Act of 1813 
remained inoperative till 1823,"" 


It is, however, worth remembering that the officers of the 
company did not accept this policy of the Directors. They 
recognised their duty of spreading education in India, Lord 
Moira, the then Governor-general of India wrote a Minute 
on October 2, 1815 in which he proposed to spend the sum of 
one luc of rupees on spreading educational policy more liberal 
and gencrous, “It is for the credit of the British name that - 
this beneficial revolution should rise under British sway, 
To be the source of blessings to the immense population of 
India is an ambition worthy of our country.” Lord Moira 
had made itclear that the fabric of a solid empire could not 
rest upon the foundation of intellectual improvement of 
the people. His views about village school teachers were that 


3 Nurullah and Naik : op. cit. p. 88. 
2 H. Sharp : Selections from Educational Records, Vol. 1, pp. 28-29. 
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Priority should be given to the betterment of their condition 
under any plan of educational reorganisation. Besides this, 
he proposed to establish two experimental schools (one for 
Hindus and the other for Mohaimmedans) at each of the 
district head-quarters with a view to popularising education. 


In this respect, the name of Sir Charles Metcalfe will be 
recalled with love and reverence. Replying to the objections 
concerning the education of the Indians, he wrote as below in 
his Despatch dated September 4, 1815 : 


“Similar objections have been utged against our attempting 
to promote education of our native subjects, but how unworthy 
it would be of a liberal Government to give weight to such 
objections. The world is governed by an irresistible power 
which giveth and taketh away domination............ All that 
rulers can do, is to merit domination by promoting the happi- 
ness of those under them. If we perform our duty in this res- 
pect, the gratitude of India, and the admiration of the world, 
will accompany our name through all ages, whatever may be 
the revolutions of futurity ; but if we withhold blessings from 
our subjects, from a selfish apprehension of possible danger at 
a remote’period, we shall not deserve to keep our dominion, 
we shall merit that reverse which time has possibly in store for 
us, and shall fall with the mingled hatred and contempt, hisses 
and execrations of mankind........,...My own opinion is that 
the more blessings we confer on them, the better hold we shall 
have on their affections and in consequence the greater 
strength and duration to our empire. It is for the wisdom of 
Government to decide whether this expectation is visionary or 
founded on reason." 


4. OFFICIAL EFFORTS FOR PROMOTION OF EDUCATION 


Meanwhile, a spirit of social reform ruled the English 
mind, Reforms were introduced in the criminal and factory 
legislation in England. A wave of liberation spread through- 
out the length and breadth of the country. Some important 
teformatory steps were taken in the field of education. The 
British officers in India too were much influenced by this 
spirit and they devoted themselves to the promotion of the 


1 Adam's Report, p. 406. 
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cause of liberal education and that of human happiness. 
Persons like Munro, Elphinstone and Bentink being inspired 
by these noble sentiments put forth sincerely intrepid efforts 
in direction of the dissemination and improvement of educa- 
tien in India. The court of Directors of the Company 
changed their former attitude and showed generosity and 
enthusiasm in sending orders to the Company’s officials for 
the spread of education. With reference to all these circums- 
tances we shall give a succinct account of the educational 
progress of this period in different provinces. 

(i) Bengal. Here no appreciable education efforts could 
be put forth from 1813 to 1823. Only about 1823, the Hast 
India Company could awaken itself to a sense of its duties, 
Consequently, on July 17th, 1823 the Governor-general, 
through a resolution appointed a ‘General Committee of 
Public Instruction’ for the Bengal Presidency, for the purpose 
of “better instruction of the people, introduction among 
them of useful knowledge and the improvement of their 
moral character.” The Company transferred all the responsi- 
bilities and educational grants to the afore-said Committee 
and set up a number of local committees for its assistance. 
The General Committee of Public Instruction consisted of 
ten members including H. T. Prinsep and H.H. Wilson, the 
protagonists of oriental education. In fact, majority in the 
Committee consisted of the supporters of Oriental educational 
system. 

The Committee started its work with a view to promoting 
oriental education and to this end it first of all reorganised 
the Calcutta Madarsah and the Benaras Sanskrit College. 
It further established colleges for Oriental education at Agra, 
Delhi and Calcutta. Besides, it established in the year 1824, 
the Calcutta Educational Press at Calcutta and published 
many Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian books and got a number 
of European books translated into Arabic, Sanskrit and 
Persian and published them.. These books began to be taught 
in schools, The Committee awarded scholarships to the 
meritorious students of oriental languages. 

But the General Committee of Public Instruction could 
not follow its pgliegsfor long. Soon its policy came to meet 
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vehement opposition. The court of Directors of the company 
did not approve of the policy of the Committee and put a 
sort of ban upon ts activities through a despatch dated 
February 18th, 1824. According to their view, “in professing, 
onthe other hand, to establish seminaries for the purpdse 
of teaching mere Hindoo or mere Mohammedan literature, 
you (Committee) bound yourselves to teach a great deal of 
what was frivolous, not a little of what was purely mischievous 
and a small remainder indeed in which utility was in any way 
concerned.” The Committee, on the other hand, held that 
Hindoos and Mohammedans had ‘vigorous prejudice’ against 
the Europeans. Therefore, they would not consent to read 
European literature and the public opinion too ran counter 
to the education in European sciences and other branches of 
learning. But this statement contains only a modicum of 
truth init, because in Bengal Raja Ram Mohan Roy wrote 
a memorandum to Lord Amherst on December | Ith, 1823 
in which he opposed the plan of establishing a Sanskrit * 
College at Calcutta. He emphasized the need of instructions 
in European sciences and Mathematics in India and said that 
Government should “promote a more liberal and enlightened 
system of instruction embracing Mathematics, Natural philoso- 
phy, Chemistry, Anatomy, with other useful sciences which 
may be accomplished with the sum proposed by employing 
a few gentlemen of talents and learning educated in Europe,..! 
In his opinion, education in Sanskrit was but a political device 
to keep the country in the darkness of ignorance by imposing 
Testrains upon the educational Progress of the country, But 
no heed was paid to his opposition and the Sanskrit College 
had been established. Later on, these thoughts assumed the 
form of “Orientalist—Anglicists controversy,” 


As a matter of fact, this period was characterized by the 
awakening of political consciousness amongst the Indian 
masses. They developed a keen interest in and curiosity for 
English language and western system of thought. The chief 
causes of it layin the popularisation of English language by 
the anglicist missionaries and the economic and political 


1 H. Sharp: Selections from Educational Records, Vol. I, p. 101. 
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benefits accruing from English as it was the mother tongue of 
the rulers. Hence considering all these facts, the General 
Committee of Public Instruction started English classes in 
Agra College and Calcutta Madarsah and established District 
Efiglish Schools at Delhi and Benaras. But these efforts were 
far from being adequate. 

(ii) Bombay. In the year 1818, the Presidency of Bombay 
was formed and Elphinstone was appointed its Governor in 
1819. Elphinstone having assumed his office, paid attention 
to the education of the province. He established a Sanskrit 
College at Poona for the education of the Brahmins with the 
help of Peshwa’s Dakshna Fund of Rs. 500,000/- a year. This 
college had been established with a view to achieving certain 
political ends by appeasing the influential community of the 
Brahmins of Bombay. The Bombay Government could do no 
more for education upto 1823. At the request of the Bombay 
Native Education Society for the grant-in-aid for education, 
Mount Stuard Elphinstone wrote on December 13, 1823 his 
famous Minute on education which embodied the following 
seven suggestions :— 4 

(1) To improve the mode of teaching at the nativé schools 
and increase the number of schools. 

(2) To supply them with school-books. 

(3) To hold out some encouragement to the lower orders 
of native to avail themselves of the means of instruc- 
tion thus afforded them. 

(4) To establish schools for teaching the European Science, 
and improvements in the higher branches of education. 

(5) To provide for the preparation and publication of 
books of moral and physical science in native 
languages. 

{6) To establish schools for the purpose of teaching 
English to those disposed to pursue it asa classical 
language, andas a means of acquiring a knowledge 
of the European discoveries. m 

(7) To hold forth encouragement to the native in the 
pursuit of those last branches of knowledge.’ 


3 Elphinstone : Minutes on Education, Para 7. 
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‘Thus it is evident that Mount Stward Elphinstone was one 
of the chief exponents of mass education. According to his 
views, the responsibility of the education of the poor should 

j rest upon the Government. “It is now well understood that 
fp all countries the happiness of the poor depends in a great 
> measure on thelr education. It is by means of it alone that 
—s they can acquire those habits of prudence and self-respect 
8 from which all other good qualities spring ; and If ever there 
Was & Country where such habits are required, it is this 
34 (indis)? ir was only through Elphiastone’s wie policy 
that in the Province of Bombay considerable progress had 
sheen attained by provincial languages and this province 
always emphasived the need of employing native languages 

A as medis of instruction 
j 
ô 


Biphiastone encouraged private efforts along with state 

efforts for the orgatiation of educetion, as the government 

G gould pot undertake the entire responsibili.y, That is why 

he strested the need of co-operation between state and private 

efforts. He envolved a rystem of grantin-aid for such bodies 

at ‘Fhe Bombay Native Education Society.” The institution of 

@tuamination wat brought into vogue and the successful 

captidstes were granted diplomas and awarded prizes and 
hola rehipe. 

Bot Fiphiestone’s Minute of Education was vehemently 
opparol in his own Council, by Warden, a member of the 
Couscll, Warden was in Gevour of eductting only a few people 
belonging to wpper stratum of society throwgh the medium of 
Tagih. beoce be opposed the education of masses through 

P the medium of provincial language, He considered the native 
elementary wchools to be entirely meless and desired the 
establishment of English schools in each district for the edu- 
tation of the children of higher and middle classes of society. 
‘This gave rive to Angle-Vermacular Controversy ultimately to 
he revolved by Lord Macaulay's Minutes on Education. 
achieved momentous success in the edacation of 
Persidency, though bis policy could not prevail in 
te view of Biphinwone Warden Cleavage, the court of 


Directors did not approve of all the proposals of Elphinstone, 
However, the government recognised "The Bombay Native 
Education Society’ as the official organiser of education in the 
Proside®ey and no other government Committee was set up 
forthe purpose. ‘The Bombay Native Education Society’ 
had been granted a grant of Rs, 600 pm. Except this, no 
Hither educational activity had been done between 1813-33 in 
the province, 

M) Madras, In the foregoing chapter, references have 
been made to the enquiry instituted by Thomas Munto into 
the educational condition of Madras Presidency. During the 
course of his enquiry, Munro reached the conclusion that the 
downfall of the existing sytem of education was ascribable 
mainly to two reasons, one apathetic attitude of the Govern- 
ment and the other poverty of the people, Hence in order 
fo remove all these ilis, ho gave nancial help to the existing 
institutioni and established newer ones as well. He provided 
training of the teachers and offered attractive salaries to them, 
In his Minute written on May 10th, 1826, he proposed for the 
printing and publishing textbooks for the schools and training 
Of the teachers. The Minote Proposed to entrust these two 
functions to the Madras School Book Society and a grant of 
Rs. TOD- per month had also been recommended, He stressed 
emphatically the need of the establishment of two schools of 
a higher order (one for the Hindus and one for the Mohamme- 
dans) in each of the twenty ditricts, The scheme included 
the establishment of one vernacular schoo! for the Hindus in 
tach of the three hundred Taksits (vub-diviions) of the Presi- 
dency. He, therefore, approached the Court of Directors with 
on eppeal for sn sanwal grant of Ri. 48,000/- with a view of 
Petting the entire plas into operation, This sum hed been 
sanctioned in the year 1X28, but as Ut lock would have it, 
after the death of Munro in 1827, ihis scheme could not be 
implemented seccestfully, 

Munro had established the Commitice of Public Imt 
ttm in June, 1626 for the sake of operating this pts 
Project. This Committee opened & Normal school at Madras 
for the traidlag of teachers, Progress made by the Tahsil 
schools was far fiom pring satisfactory, By 1830, only seventy 
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Tahsil schools could be established in fourteen districts. In 
these schools neither did the teachers receive their salaries 
regularly nor were they inspected properly. 


Besides his untimely death, failure of Munro’s scheme is 
traceable to another reason also. It was the opposition of 
Court of Directors. Asa matter of fact, his aim was to raise 
moral, mental and economic standard of the masses through 
education and thus to fulfil the responsibilities of the Govern- 
ment. He said, “We must not dream of perpetual possession, 
but must apply ourselves to bring the natives into a state that 
will admit of their governing themselves in a manner that 
may the beneficial to our own interest as well as their own 
and that of the world ; and to take the glory of achievement 


and the sense of having done our duty for the chief reward of 
our exertions,”? 


The Court of Directors sent their Despatch on September 
29, 1830 in which it was pointed out that sufficient work had 
been done in the sphere of elementary education in Madras 
Presidency and no efforts has been put forth in the direction 
of higher education. As such, the Madras Government was 
asked to change their policy. To quote the Despatch, “By the 
measures originally contemplated by your Government, no 
provision was made for the instruction of any portion of the 
natives in the higher branches of knowledge. A further 
extension of the elementary education...... and improvement 
of its quality............was all that was aimed at............The 
improvements in education, however, which most effectually 
contribute to elevate the moral and intellectual condition of a 
people are those which concern the education of the higher 
classes of the persons possessing leisure and natural influence 
over the minds of their countrymen. By raising the standard 
of instruction among these classes you would eventually 
produce a much greater and more beneficial change in the 
ideas and feelings of the community than you can hope to 
produce by acting directly on the more numerous class. You 
are, moreover, acquainted with our anxious desire to have 
at our disposal a body of Natives qualified by their habits 


4 Quoted by K. S, Vakil : Education in India. 
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and acquirements to take a larger share and occupy higher 
situations in the civil administration of their country than 
has hitherto been the practice under our Indian Governments. 
The measures for Native education which have yet been 
adopted or planned at your Presidency have had no tendency 
to produce such persons. Measures have been adopted by 
the supreme Government for placing within the reach of 
higher classes of Natives under the Presidency of Bengal 
instruction in the English language and in European Literature 
and Science. These measures have been attended with a 
degree of success which, considering the short time during 
which they have been in operation, is in the highest degree 
satisfactory and justifies the most sanguine hopes with 
respect to the practicability of spreading useful knowledge 
among the Natives of India and diffusing among them 
ideas and sentiments prevalent in civilized Europe. We 
are desirous that similar measures should be adopted at 
your Presidency. ”? 

As a matter of fact, the main interests of the British 
rulers in India were pre-eminently political. They did not 
like the idea of spreading useful education among the Natives 
of India and thus making them conscious of their rights and 
previleges by creating political awakening amongthem, That 
is why they thought of educating only those people belonging 
to higher classes. The people of higher class usually live 
in any country by exploiting the so-called lower classes. India 
was no exception to this general rule. The economic interests 
of those people of higher stratum of society in India lay chiefly 
in their acquiescence in the policy of the English by acting as 
the instruments of their political conspiracy. In reality, the 
British Government aimed at producing such a class (as has 
been indicated in the Despatch of the Court of Directors) 
which might assist them in the exploitation of the Natives 
of India by being the chief pillars for the fabric of English 
rule to rest on. The Government would usually throw some 
bait to allure them to compel their allegiance and thus make 
them instrumental in uninterrupted administration and 
exploitation of the country. They adopted this policy in 


1 H. Sharp : Selections, Vol. I, pp. 179-80. 
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Bengal Presidency where it prevailed successfully. Being 
encouraged by their success they applied it to the entire 
community. Hence the Company directed Thomas Munro, 
who had made a very liberal plan for mass educition, to 
propagate European literature and sciences amongst the 
people of higher classes in Madras Presidency too like Bengal 
where, persons like Raja Ram Mohan Roy had been putting 
forth intrepid endeavours to replace indigenous education by 
western ‘useful’ education. The conception that education 
imparted to higher classes will in course of time permeate to 
masses from above, is known in the History of Indian 
Education by the name of “Downward Filtration Theory.” 
Reference to it will be made later on. 


5. NON-OFFICIAL EFFORTS 


The official efforts for the educational progress of the 
country were not much appreciable during the period between 
1813 and 1833. Education had been passing through an ex- 
perimental period. It was hence natural that progress must 
have been slow and tardy. But parallel to the official efforts, 
enterprises of non-official character were also in force. 
These efforts can well be divided into two categories : 
(a) Missionary and (b) Non-missionary. 


(a) Missionary Educational Efforts (1813-1833) 


Upto the year 1823, the Company concentrated its attention 
upon the stability of Government and hence problem of edu- 
cation remained of secondary magnitude to them. The people 
of India were evincing a growing interest in the modern western 
education. The Charter Act of 1813 had opened up for the 
English missionaries the gate-way to India. Consequently, a 
number of missionary societies found their way to this country 
and these missionaries undertook the educational responsibility 
of the country with the sole aim of propagating Christian 
doctrines. Thus while this policy fulfilled the educational 
needs of the people on the one hand propagaticn of Christianity, 
on the other hands, also increased considerably. It is an 
indisputable fact that mere spread of education was not their 
direct objective. 
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They mainly aimed at religious conversion. Education was, 
therefore, the only agency through which they could develop 
their contact with higher as well as lower classes of society and 
influencesthem subsequently. Besides, provision of education 
was indispensable to render their contact with religious con- 
verts permanent. Further, they wanted to prepare certain 
assistant missionaries mainly from amongst the Indian people. 
They had naturally undertaken educational activities in order 
to achieve all these objectives. It is, however, true, that their 
efforts contributed much to the educational progress of the 
country, Their original policy was to employ Indian languages 
as media of instruction. They did a creditable act by writing 
text-books, dictionaries, and Grammar in indigenous langua- 
ges and India will ever stand indebted to them for it. Their 
missionary zeal led them»to evince commensurate enthusiasm 
in the progress of education. It is an acknowledged fact that 
it was through their endeavours that a clause pertaining to 
Indian education had been added to the Charter Act of 1813. 


Here it will be of interest to read an extract from the writ- 
ings of an English writer about the difficulties which the 
missionaries generally had to face : 

“If now we seek to obtain a clear idea of the character of 
these missionary schools, we shall be struck in the first place 
with their-extreme inadequacy and precariousness. Until he 
came at the beginning of the present century (i.e., the 19th cen- 
tury) to be regarded by the company asa dangerous character 
the missionary was simply a despised interloper. He was per- 
petually in need of money. The Brahman regarded him as not 
only impure, but also an ignorant foreigner, an accusation 
which was not seldom true. The children whom he entered 
into his schools were for the most part either Eurasians, or- 
phans, or outcastes. He felt bound to give religious instru- 
ction, and the report of a conversion temporarily emptied his 
schools. His teaching was entirely gratuitous,...... Distressed 
at the degradation of women, he turned his attention to female 
education ; but such of his female pupils as he did not purchase 
from their parents were of a character as doubtful as their 
origin and many a pious missionary’s wife has been appalled by 
the most distressing discoveries concerning her proteges, If 
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we add to these difficulties the necessity, in the midst of multi- 
farious occupations, of writing text books ina foreign language 
but half understood, of training teachers and keeping a close 
watch on them when trained, we shall not be surprised to find 
that knowledge imparted was extremely elementary. Yetan 
attempt was generally made to teach English to at least one 
or two boys. 

In this way Christian missionaries carried on their edu- 
cational and ecclesiastical activities, from amongst the 
missionaries who came to India after 1813, the following 
societies deserve mention : The General Baptist Mission 
Society, The London Missionary Society, The Church Missio- 
nary Society, The Wesleyan Mission, and The Scotch 
Missionary Society. These societies occupied their fields of 
activities in different provinces. 


(i) Bengal, As has already been indicated, the Baptist 
Mission had launched its missionary task zealously at Seram- 
pore in Bengal. They established nearly fifteen schools in 
1815. The printing press of Serampore had been rendering 
appretiable service. They published a newspaper named 
‘Samachar Durpan’ (Mirror of News). The Baptists founded 
the Serampore College in 1818 with the sole object of giving 
religious training to the Christians and non-Christians. This 
was the first mission college ofits kind. Besides this, one 
of the chief workers of the London Missionary Society, 
established at Chinsura thirty-six primary schools attended 
by three thousand children. Captain Stewart of the Church 
Missionary Society founded 10 vernacular schools in and 
about Burdwan in which students in the approximation of 
10,000 received education. Further schools were established 
at Bhawanipore and Burhanpore also. In the year 1820, a 
Bishop College was founded at Shivpore. 


The arrival of Alexander Duff, a Scotch missionary in 
1830, imparted much encouragement and momentum to 
missionary activities in Bengal. His indomitable spirit and 
tireless efforts resulted in the spread of English education 


_ + F.W.Thomas: The History and Prospects of British Education 
in India (1891), pp. 19-20. 
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in Bengal. Duff was thinking of: preaching salvation to 
India. According to him salvation of India depended on 
what the west and particularly the Bible gave her. In 1835, 
during the course of an address he had observed that “every 
branch of western knowledge would destroy some correspon- 
ding part of the Hindu system, and so one stone after another 
would be thrown down from the huge and hideous fabric of 
Hinduism. And by the time an extensive range of instruction 
is completed, the whole will be found to have crumbled into 
fragments, not a shred will be left behind.” Duff also founded 
a Scottish Church College at Calcutta where the medium of 


instruction was English and the study of the Bible was made 
compulsory. 


Speaking of Duff, an American writer has observed, “The 
year 1830 was importafit in the development of the educational 
pattern of the Lower Ganges area in India. It was in this. 
year that Alexander Duff, a vigorous Scotch missionary, 
came to India. His work and efforts on behalf of missionary 
schools in Bengal were widespread. He had ardent followers, 
and used education, specially higher education, as a miss- 
ionary instrument.”! 


(ii) Bombay. In Bombay Presittency, the American Mission 
established a school for boys in 1815, and another for girls 
in 1824. The Scottish Mission also started its work in 
Konkan in the year 1822. Dr. Wilson founded a school 
for girls at Bombay in 1829, Besides these, some schools 
were opened at Surat. Thus it is clear that missionary 
activities in Bombay Presidency were not so wide and 
comprehensive as in Bengal. 


Gii) Madras. The Church Mission Sales founded many 
schools at Madras between 1815 and 1835. There were 107 
schools at Tinevalli alone, where 2,882 students received 
education. Mr. Hough established 9 schools in 1817 with 
strength of 283 children. The Wesleyan Mission too esta- 
blished some schools at Madras in 1819. Besides these, 
there were certain other places in Madras Presidency such 


1 Dr, Zellner Aubrey : Education in India, p. 56, New York (1951). 
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as Kumbkonam, Chittoore, Selum, Coimbatore, Vishakapat- 
tanam (Vizagapatam), Cuddappa and Bellary where the 
missionaries founded their schools. Alexander Duff (1830) and 
John Wilson (1820) also carried on their proselytising acjivities 


by founding educational centres in Madras. i 


Besides the above centres Ajmer too was one of the chief 
centres where the Christians introduced Lancastrian System 
in local schools. In 1823, there were four schools attended 
by some hundred students. After four years all the four 
schools were amalgamated into a single institution. In similar 
way, the Church Missionary Society having founded their 
propagation centres at Burdwan, Agra, Meerut, Benaras, 
Azamgarh and Jaunpore, started schools there. Nasik was 
an important centre in Bombay Presidency. 


It is thus evident that the missionaries employed education 
as a subservient means to propagate their Christian doctrines, 
As regards the organisation of teaching they printed school 
text-books and framed time-table for the schools. Sunday 
was fixed as a holiday, Formerly, according to indigenous 
system .of education, there was only one teacher for all 
the classes and the subjects in the schools. But they provi- 
ded more than one teacher according to modern system of 
education. Thus in this period came into being a new 
educational organisation, credit for which goes largely to the 
missionaries. 


(b) Non-Missionary Enterprise (1813-33) 


(i) Bengal. In Bengal Presidency along with the official 
and missionary efforts, there were certain private efforts 
too engaged in the cause of the spread of education. The 
names of Raja Ram Mohan Roy (the founder of Brahmo 
Samaj), David Hare, Radha Kant Deva and Sir Edward 
Hyde East, ete. are worth mentioning in this field. Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy was the first Indian to appreciate the value 
of Western civilization, knowledge and sciences through 
which he wanted to introduce cultural renaissance in India. 
Though he himself was a profound scholar of Sanskrit and 
Bengali, yet he did not regard the Oriental languages and 
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literature as beneficial to country under the circumstances. 
He was one of those Indian thinkers who wanted to effect 
a complete harmonisation and synthesis between the oriental 
and ocgidental cultures. Though he believed in the funda- 
mental characteristics of Indian culture, yet he was convinced 
that no regeneration of India was possible with the study 
of Sanskrit language and Indian learning and sciences alone. 
Far be it from us to say that he condemned oriental culture 
or thought of extirpating it root and branch. As a matter 
of fact he only endeavoured to bring about a synthesis 
between Eastern and Western culture. He simply wished 
to bring the Indians in close contact with the scientific and 
realistic world of the Western pattern by removing their vast 
ignorance, superstitions and reactionary traditions, 


David Hare was an ordinary watch maker. He was already 
running a primary school near Calcutta! His wide experience 
led him to feel that Indian children liked to learn English. 
Sir Edward Hyde East was the, chief justice of Bengal and 
an ally of Raja Ram Mohan Roy. On March 14th, 1816, 
they held a public meeting in which they discussed the plan 
of establishing an English institution “to instruct the sons 
ofthe Hindus in the European and Asiatic languages and 
sciences.” In order to materialise this project, a sum of 
Rs. 50,000/- was soon collected. In this way, the foundation 
of the Mahavidyalaya (Hindu College) was laid on January 
20th, 1817. It was given Government grant-in-aid in the 
year 1824. English, Ethics, Grammar, Hindustani, Bengali, 
Arithmetic, History, Geography and Astronomy were taught 
in this college. “This event heralded a new era in the social 
and cultural history of India, and it was the precursor of an 
educational revolution which had far-reaching effects on the 
life of the Indian people.” Within a short period, Hindu 
College made appreciable progress. Its strength in the year 
1826 was 196 ; 372 in 1827; and in 1828 it rose to 437. 
Here it is worth noting that the study of languages Sanskrit 
and Persian had been precluded from the college curriculum. 
It was, indeed, a fundamental mistake, because by doing 
so an opportunity of bringing about a fusion between oriental 
and occidental cultures was lost. 


e 
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Many other attempts were made besides the establishment 
of Hindu College. In 1817, the Calcutta School Book Society 
was formed with the object of printing school text-books 
either free of charge or ata very nominal price. » By 1821, 
nearly 126,000 books were put into circulation. The Govesn- 
ment too, on her part, gave a donation of Rs. 7,000 to this 
Society. In 1819, the Calcutta School Society came into 
existence with the main object of establishing English and 
vernacular schools all over the Presidency of Bengal. Upto 
1821, this Society founded 115 institutions with a total strength 
of 3,828 children. In 1823, the government sanctioned a 
grant of Rs. 6,000 per annum for the maintenance of these 
institutions. In this way, both the societies continued to 
show appreciable rcsults upto 1833. 


(ii) Bombay. The credit of spreading education in the 
Presidency of Bombay in this period goes mainly to private 
enterprises. In 1815, the members of the Church of England 
founded the “Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor 
within the Government of Bombay.” It aimed mainly at the 
education of the children of European soldiers. This Society 
had founded several institutions at Surat, Thana, and Bombay. 
Attendance to religious instructions being optional, many 
Hindu, Parsee and Mohammedan children soon began to 
attend these schools. Later on this Society began to function 
under the name “The Bombay Education Society”. By the 
end of 1820, it established four schools for Indian children 
having 250 students. In 1820 through the efforts of Elphin- 
stone, anew body was formed within the society called 
‘Native School and School Book Society.’ It had two objectives : 
(i) to improve the established schools for Indian children and 


_ to open new ones, and (ii) to publish text-books for the Indian. 
“school children. 


‘The Bombay Education Society’ was thus making consi- 
derable progress in the educational sphere. In 1827, it formed 
“Bombay Native School Book and School Society” which 
came to be known as “Bombay Native Education Society.” 
Mount Stuart Elphinstone was its president. This society 
brought about a ‘marked progress in the education of Indian 
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children: Soon after its establishment, it made a survey of 
the contemporary educational state and came to the con- 
clusion that the main impediments in the way of educational 
progres» were the lack of proper text-books and qualified 
teachers, wrong method of teaching and want of funds. 
Consequently, provision was made for the publication of 
good text-books in vernacular. It recommended the training 
of at least six intelligent teachers for each of the four 
languages of the Presidency (Marathi, Gujarati, Kanarese and 
Urdu), along with the establishment of some English institu- 
tions. The Bombay Education Society endorsed these recom- 
mendations of the Committee and applied to government for 
financial help for opening the schools. Elphinstone wrote his 
Minute on Education according to the suggestions of which 
an annual grant of Rs. 600/- was sanctioned to this Society 
by the government. In the wake of this financial help, the 
Society made considerable progress. In 1826, the Society 
sent 24 trained teachers from its vernacular schools to take 
the charge of government primary schools. ‘The Bombay 
Education Society’ published nearly 50,000 books at a cost of 
some two lacs of rupees. The Society established some 
English institutions and started classes in Medicine and 
Engineering in Bombay. s 


Gii) Madras. In this Presidency very little encouragement 
was given by non-missonary efforts. The Raja of Mysore paid 
Rs. 350 annually for the English School at Banglore. The 
Madras School Society received an annual grant of Rs. 6,000/- 
from the Government. Pachchiayappa, a wealthy Hindu, had 
left, at the time of his-death, a rich legacy of about four lacs 
of rupees for the purpose of charitable institutions. But this 
sum could not be utilized until 1842 when institutions condu- S 
cting education in English, Tamil and Telugu were established 
for the students. Afterwards, some fraction of this fund was 
utilized for the purpose of awarding scholarships. 


(iv) North-Western Province of Agra. In the North-Western 
Province of Agra and Delhi some individual behefactors pro- 
moted the cause of education. In 1818, Jay Nardin Ghosal of 
Benaras donated a sum of rupees twenty thousaedafor the 
establishment of Jay Narain School 3 ¢ Ye an 
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English institution conducting education in Persian, Bengali 
and Hindustani. This institution was sanctioned a grant-in 
aid of Rs. 3,000 per annum by the government. In 1825, the 
son of Jay Narain Ghosal increased the fund by, further 
donation of Rs. 20,000. The Agra College (originally knowg 
as Sanskrit College) was founded in the year 1824 on the 
rental income worth Rs. 20,000 from the landed property of 
the value of one anda half lacs of rupees belonging to one 
Gangadhar Shastri. In Delhi District primary education was 
encouraged by private efforts. Amongst these, the name of 
W. Fraser deserves special mention. In 1829, Nawab Islam- 
uddin gave sufficient encouragement to higher education by 
giving a donation of Rs. 170,000 to the Delhi College. 


6. APPRAISAL OF THE PROGRESS OF WESTERN 
SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 

After 1823, considerable progress was made by the presi- 
dencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay in the field of edu- 
cation. In Bengal, the Hindu College was making strong 
movement for English education. Consequently the number 
of English institutions sprang up within a short span of time. 
The movement for the propagation of Western civilization and 
education launched by Duff was also gathering momentum 
and force. The political and economic value of English was 
rising day by day. Asa result of it its demand increased 
in higher and middle strata of society. Old traditions and 
conventions were crumbling down and revolutionary changes 
took place in people’s minds. The Indians steeped in English 
education and culture began to show aversion to their own 
old civilization and culture and regarded themselves as alien 
being in their own country. They began to discard Hinduism. 
Majority of such persons were students of Hindu College. 
Again, printing press also introduced revolutionary changes 
in educational sphere. Books now began to be available to 
the masses. Western literature was produced ona very vast 
scale and consequently, life was relieved of the longstanding 
dull monotony, and began to pulsate quickly, »being enlivened 
by fresh breeze of novel sources of inspiration. There were 
two groups>—one that of the reformists and the other that of 
conse™” (es. The, reformists adopted the middle course 
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between Western and Eastern systems of education while the 
other group wanted to stick to the traditional culture or 
usages of Indian society. 


Like Bengal, Bombay and Madras also made appreciable 
progress in education after 1823. In Bombay presidency, 
under the patronage of capable benevolent men like Elphin- 
stone, indigenous languages and knowledge as well as English 
and Western sciences made expected progress. The inhabitants 
of Bombay, in order to commemorate the memory of Elphin- 
stone collected two lacs of rupees and founded Elphinstone 
Institute. The Court of Directors too contributed a sum of 
two lacs of rupees and thus the Elphinstone Institute was 
founded in the year 1834. Similarly in Madras English was 
growing in popularity from day to day. The native Education 
Society was also fully active. The Court of Directors being 
prompted by their political interests, stressed that the main 
object of education should be “to prepare a body of indivi- 
duals to discharge public duties.” It resulted in increased 
popularity of English. With the appointment of Lord William 
Bentinck, the educational policy of the government, which had 
hitherto been uncertain and vascillating, began to assume a 
concrete and stable form. In his letter addressed to the 
Committee on June 26th, 1828, he had unequivocally expressed 
his intention to make English gradually and eventually the 
language of public business throughout the country. 


7. THE CHARTER ACT OF 1833 


After the expiry of twenty years, the Charter Act of 1813 
was renewed and modified by that of 1833. According to the 
contents of this Charter, the missionaries of other countries 
also got full freedom to carry on their work in India. Further, 
it also announced the famous principle that “no native of the 
said territories, nor any natural born subject of His Majesty 
resident therein, shall by reason only of his religion, place of 
birth, desent colour, or any of them} be disabled from holding 
any places, office} or employment under the said Company.” 
This measure naturally resulted in an uninterrupted growth of 

. English education among all the classes of society. The 
Charter empowered the Governor of Bengal Presidency to 
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exercise his control over the rest of the provinces of British 
India ; and thus fully authorised him to direct the educational 
policy of those provinces as well. The educational grant was 
increased from £ 10,000 to £ 100,000, which strengthened the 
hope of further educational expansion. The Charter ‘added a 
fourth member (Law Member) to the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General, and it was Lord Macaulay who was the 
first Law Member to be appointed. He added an important 
chapter to the educational history of India. 


Vo 
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THE END OF CONTROVERSY 
AND ANGLICIZATION OF ie, 

EDUCATION 

[1835—1853] 


ORIENTAL-OCCIDENTAL CONTROVERSY 
1. EXPONENTS OF ORIENTAL EDUCATION 

RIGHT from the beginning of the 19th century a conflict 
had been raging over the issue whether oriental learning and 
science should be spread through the medium of Sanskrit, 
Arabic or Persian or Western sciences and literature be 
spread through English as medium of instruction. The 
Orientalists were already in majority in the General 
‘Committee of Public Instruction’ which was led by H. T. 
Prinsep, the then Secretary to Government of Bengal in the 
Education Department. Minto and Wilson were other allies 
to him. The Orientalists interpreted in their own way the 
forty-third section of the Charter of 1813 which directed that 
a sum of not less than one lac of rupees shall be expended 
every year for “the encouragement of the learned natives of 
India, and for the instruction and promotion of a knowledge 
of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British territories 
in India.” They held that “the literature meant to be so 
revived and encouraged was the literature of the two great 
classes of population, the Musalmans and the Hindus”..,...... 
concerning the spread and expansion of sciences, their opinion 
was that they should be taught through the media of Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian. According to them Indian people had 
an inherent aversion to Western sciences which would not 
be accepted except when presented through some classical 
language which they respected. a 
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The Oriental party was zealously guarding the oriental 
learning from extinction and wanted to preserve it through 
the establishment of oriental institutions. Hence with a view 
to encouraging it, they awarded scholarships and stipends to 
Oriental scholars, published several volumes in Arabic, 
Sanskrit and Persian and got Western treatises on sciences 
and literature translated into Orienigl languages. They were 
not prepared to use English as medium of instruction. They 
wanted to safeguard the interests of some existing Oriental 
institutions as Calcutta Madarsah and Benaras Sanskrit 
College. According to the views of Prinsep the Calcutta 
Madarsah served as a memorial to commemorate the sacred 
memory of Warren Hastings and closing it down was nothing 
short of ingratitude. Moreover, it was through this institution 
that contact with the M>ohammedans òf Bengal could be 
continued and preserved. Prinsep argued also that the 
Indians could never master the English language. But this. 
argument did not contain even a modicum of truth in it 
because the Indian people were giving increasing evidence 
from day to day that they could be profound scholars of 
English. On the basis of these arguments the protagonists 
of Oriental learning recommended Sanskrit, Arabic and 
Persian as media of education and in this way he endeavoured 
to preserve oriental culture. 


2. THE OCCIDENTALISTS OR ANGLICISTS 


The Occidentalists held that Oriental system of education 
was slow and detrimental and hence they did not countenance 
the idea of grafting the new Western learning upon the old 
stalk of Oriental learning. They supported the idea of 
diffusing Western sciences and literature amongst the Indians 
through the medium of English. They firmly believed that 
the Indians wanted to acquire European learning and that 
they desired to utilise the entire educational gtant for the 
purpose of diffusing Western education. 


Thus both the Orientalists and Occidentalists were unani- 
mous at least on one point that indigenous languages should 
not be employed as media of instruction because according 
to their Views, these languages were summarily discarded as 
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being “Crude and poor” and “incapable of expressing scientific 
and literary ideas,” essential for liberal education. They 
were unanimous on another point also that only higher and’ 
middle st¥ft& of society should be educated, because the 
government could not afford to spend money on mass educa-- 
tion. They held that the higher classes having been educated,. 
it is quite evident, educations will ultimately filter down to. 
the lower classes by their contact with them. 


3. MACAULAY’S MINUTE AND ITS RESULTS 


When the above mentioned controversy was raging at its: 
worst, Lord Macaulay landed in India on June 10, 1834, as the 
Law Member of the Governor-General’s Executive Council. 
Macaulay was a profound scholar, successful writer and an 
eloquent speaker. He was appointed immediately President 
of General Committee of Public Instruction. His appoint- 
ment opensa new chapter in the history of Indian education. 
Macaulay was a product of England of that period which 
marked the culmination of the power of the English pegple.. 
They left their shores with the aim of accomplishing political 
and cultural conquest in other parts of the world, steeped in 
the conviction that their language and culture was supreme 
onthe globe. Macaulay came to India fully armoured in 
these beliefs. In the capacity of the Law Member he had! 
been asked to give his legal opinion on any other possible: 
mode of utilising the sum of one lac rupees than on Oriental 
education alone. He was further asked to interpret the 
implication of the Section cancerning education in the Charter 
Act of 1813. He had definitely not been asked to give his 
opinion about educational policy for the entire country. He 
had, moreover, not participated in the deliberations of the 
Committee. On February 2, 1835, he submitted his famous. 
Minute to the Council. It is legitimate to quote some portions 
from his arguments incorporated in the Minute. 


“It seems to be the opinion of some of the gentlemen who 
compose the Committee of Public Instruction that the course 
which they have hitherto pursued was strictly presrcibed by 
the British Parliament in 1813-*-*It does not appear to me 
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that the Act of Parliament can by any art of interpretation i 
be made to bear the meaning which has been assigned to it. 
It contains nothing about the particular languages or sciences 
which are to be studied. A sum is set “apart ‘forthe revival 
and promotion of literature, and the encouragement of the 
learned natives of India, and for the introduction and 
promotion of a knowledge of sciences among the inhabitants 
of the British territories’. It is argued, or rather taken for 
granted, that by literature Parliament can have meant only 
Arabic and Sanskrit literature, that they never would have 
given the honourable appellation of ‘a learned native’ to a 
native who was familiar with the poetry of Milton.......,.and 
the physics of Newton...... i 


Thus Macaulay gave a different interpretation to the 
phrases “revival of literature” and “learned natives” from 
that which the Orientalists had hitherto accepted. He threa- 
tened that if his interpretations were not accepted, he would 
propose an amendment to the section forty-three of the Charter 
Act of 1813. He regarded the money spent on the maintenance 
of Sanskrit, Arabic or Persian institutions as preposterous 
‘wastage of it. According to his opinion, no argument was 
valid which snatched from the government the right of closing 
the existing institutions specially when they were proving 
detrimental to general interests. Comparing the Calcutta 
“Madarsah with the Hindu College, he showed that the former 
was not so useful. ‘During the last three years about sixty 
thousand rupees have been expended in this manner. The 

‘sale of Arabic and Sanskrit books during those three years has 
not yielded quite one thousand rupees. In the meantime, the 
School Book Society is selling seven or eight thousand English 
volumes every year and not only pays the expenses of printing 
but realizes a profit of twenty per cent on its outlay.’ He 
further observed that students receiving education in Sanskrit 
and Arabic institutions have to be given financial help by the 
government but the students of English schools, on the 
‘contrary, are willing to pay fees. Under the circumstances 
he maintained that the Oriental institutions should be closed 
‘down. He said that in his opinion the Viceroy had as much 
authority in stopping the expenditure incurred on Arabic and 
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Sanskrit education as “in lessening the prize awards to the 
tiger hunters in Mysore.2 


Aftemthis, Macaulay takes the problem of the medium of 
instruction. Asa matter of fact, English was, according to 
his opinion, the fittest of all the media of education. He 
wrote about the indigenous languages, “All parties seem to be 
agreed on one point, that the dialects commonly spoken among 
the natives of this part of India contain neither literary nor 
scientific information and are, moreover, so poor and rude 
that, until they are enriched from some other quarter, it will 
not be easy to translate any valuable work into them. It 
seems to be admitted on all sides that the intellectual 
improvement of those classes of the people who have the means 
of pursuing higher studies can at present be effected only by 
means of some language not vernacular amongst them......... 
One half of the Committee maintain that it should be English. 
The other half strongly recommend the Arabic and Sanskrit. 
The whole question seems to be which language is the best 
worth knowing ?” 


In this way, brushing aside the question of indigenous 
languages, he fixed the choice between English on one part 
and Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian on the other. Macau'ay 
was not conversant with either Arabic and Persian or Sanskrit, 
still he evinced his ignorance, vanity and audacity through 
his observation that “a single shelf of a good European litera- 
ture was worth the whole native literature of India and 
Arabia.” Possibly no greater ignorance and falser vanity can 
be conceived of. Being obsessed by his enthusiasm, he appealed 
and argued in favour of English as medium of instruction. 
“The claims of our own language it is hardly necessary to 


1 cf. “The grants which are made from the public purse for the 
encouragement of literature differ in no respects for the grants which 
are made from the same purse for other objects of real or supposed 
utility. We found a sanitorium on a spot which we suppose to be 
healthy. Do we thereby pledge ourselves to keep sanitorium there 
if the result should not answer our -expectations 2 We commence 
the errection ofa pier. Is it a violation of the public faith to stop 
work if we afterwards see reason to believe that the building will be 
useless ?”” ~—Macaulay’s Minute. 
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recapitulate. It stands pre-eminent even among the languages 
of the west......... Whoever knows has ready access to all the 
vast intellectual wealth which all the wisest nations of the 
earth have created and hoarded in thé course” of ninety 
generations. It may safely be said that the literature "now 
extant in that language is of greater value than all the litera- 
ture which three hundred years ago was extant in all the 
languages of the world together......... In India English is the 
language spoken by the ruling class of natives at the seat of 
Government. It is likely to become the language of com- 
merce throughout the seas of the East.””* 


Ridiculing Indian sciences and literature, Macaulay further 
observed, “The question now before us is simply whether, 
when it is in our power to teach this’ language, shall we teach 
languages in which, by universal confession, there are no 
books on any subject which deserve to be compared to our 
own ; whether, when we can teach European science, we shall 
teach systems which, by universal confession, wherever they 
differ from those of Europe, differ for the worse, and whether, 
when we can patronise sound philosophy and true history, 
we shall countenance, at the public expense, medical doctrines 
which would disgrace an English farrier, astronomy which 
would move laughter in girls at an English boarding school, 
history abounding with kings thirty feet high and reigns 
thirty thousand years long, and geography made of seas of 
treacle and seas of butter.” 


Macaulay was not in favour of studying Sanskrit and 
Arabic even for the purpose of studying law. He proposed 
for the formulation of a code for both the Hindus and 
Mohammedans embodying the religious principles of both 
the races. As regards religions Macaulay held a policy of 
strict religious neutrality and did not wish to interfere in the 
religious matters of Indian masses. In his opinion if education 
is to be given through the media of Sanskrit and Arabic, 
“We are to teach false history, false astronomy, false medi- 
cine, because we find them in company of a false religion. 
We abstain, and I trust shall always abstain, from giving any 


1 Macaulay's Minute. 
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public encouragement to those who are engaged in the work 
of converting the natives to Christianity. And while we act 
thus, can we reasonably or decently bribe men, out of the 
revenues gf,the state, to waste their youth in learning how 
they are to purify themselves after touching an ass or what 
texts of the Vedas theyare to repeat to expiate the crime 
of killing a goat ?” 


Such are the effusions expressed by Macaulay concerning 
Indian education. Macaulay's Minute was submitted to the 
perusal of Prinsep in order to enlist his views onit. He 
tried to assail the arguments put forth by Macaulay and 
submitted his views on the necessity of Sanskrit and Arabic 
as media of instruction, and continuity of such institutions of 
Oriental education as the Calcutta Madarsah and Benaras 
Sanskrit College. Some of his arguments were veritably 
sound and incontrovertible, but when he submitted his Minute 
on February 15th, 1835, his arguments could not prevail on 
Bentinck. Lord William Bentinck was, indeed, a progressive 
reformist. He wanted to bring about certain radical and 
stable reforms in India. In his opinion, adoption of English 
as medium of education was in itself an important reform 
which he had supported from the very beginning. 


4. ACCEPTANCE OF THE MINUTE BY LORD WILLIAM 
BENTINCK 


On March 7th, 1835, William Bentinck passed orders 

having published a resolution that :— 

(i) The great object of British Government is to promote 
European literature and sciences in India. Hence all 
educational funds should be spent on English“ 
education. "a 

(ii) The oriental institutions should not be abolished. 
Their teachers should be given salaries and students 
stipends as formerly. 

(iii) In future, books on Oriental languages should not 
be published, for money had inordinately been spent 
on them. 

(iv) The money saved in this manner should be utilized 
in work of disseminating English literature and sciences 
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among the natives of India through the medium of 
English language. 


This declaration of Lord William Bentinck gayefo educa- 
tional policy in India a definite form. It was, no doubt, the 
first declaration of Indian Government in the sphere of 
education ; it determined eventually the aim, means and 
medium of education in the country. Though he adopted 
English as medium of education and prohibited the publica- 
tion of books in Oriental languages, yet he did not close down 
the existing Oriental institutions nor were grants-in-aid 
enjoyed by these institutions withdrawn. As a matter of 
fact, Bentinck was already in favour of English education. 
But the arguments embodied in Macaulay’s Minute inspired 
Bentinck to decide officially his educational policy without 
any delay. Besides he had been helped by educated Indians 
in stopping the ritual of Sati in the country. His convinction 
was that English education would introduce social renaissance 
and inthis way the country will be purged of many social 
evils rampant therein. He, therefore, soon announced his 
educational policy in the hope of receiving implicit acquis- 
cence at the hands of educated classes of the country. 

5. CRITICISM 


Oa the basis of Micaulay’s Minute, the educational policy 
of the country had finally been given a definite and stable 
shape. Hence the Minute holds pre-eminently a very impor- 
tant place in the history of Indian education. It would not, 
however, be illegitimate to give a brief criticism of it at this 
place, 


In fact, people hold different opinions about Lord 
Macaulay. Some people hail him as the pioneer of Indian 
education, while others hold him responsible for the slavery 
of India. But both these opinions are not, however, immune 
from prejudice. He cannot be regarded as the torch-bearer 
or pioneer of modern education, because sufficient educational 
progress had been made prior to his arrival in the year 1834. 
Westernization of native education had commenced with the 
missionary activities in the country. Consequently, English 
had caught the fancy of the people. The anglicists were 
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already on the General Committee of Public Instruction. It 
is true, however, that arguments of Macaulay placed the 
government in a position of announcing their educational 
policy without further delay. 


At the same time it would be wrong: to accuse Macaulay 
of causing harm to the country. Some people are apt to 
think that he neglected indigenous languages. In this 
connection, it can, however, be conceded that he condemned 
the native languages as ‘‘undeveloped, rude and poor,” but 
he never put obstacles in the way of their progress. The 
General Committee of Public Instruction of which Macaulay 
was the President, wrote in the Report, “We are deeply 
sensible of the importance of encouraging the cultivation of 
the vernacular languages. We do not conceive that the order 
ofthe 7th March precludes us from doing this, and we have 
constantly acted on this construction............ We conceive: 
the formation of a vernacular literature to the ultimate object 
to which all our efforts must be directed.””* 


Considering all this Macaulay cannot be accused of doing 
injustice to indigenous languages. In fact, the grave charge 
that can tightly be brought against him, is his vehement con- 
demnation of Oriental culture and religions. He ridiculed 
Indian religion, learning, philosophy and literature. But he 
himself was an utter ignoramus who knew nothing thereabout. 
He came to India from England with certain definite biases. 
and pre-conceived notions about Indian civilization and culture. 
Hence he had committed the mistake of comparing the entire 
Indian and Arabic literature to a shelf of European library 
without making any study in the native literature, Probably, 
Macaulay had not the slightest knowledge of the Vedas, 
Upanishadas, and vast Sanskrit literature so highly reverved 
and profusely praised by foreign scholars and thinkers. It is’ 
a point worth marking that Oriental culture, which during the 
process of its formation, had reached its culminating point in 
India at a time when Macaulay's ancestors were possibly living 
like beasts of prey in the jungles or at best tending their 


1 Trevelyan, C. E.: On the Education of the People of India, 
pp. 22-23 (1838). 
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flocks of sheep, appeared to him fraught with ignorance and 
blind superstitions. Indian system of philosophy, astronomy, 
and medical science which were famous for their eminence and 
superiority in half the hemisphere, must have, it ig surprising 
to note, been in the opinion of Macaulay, the object of ridicule 
for the English girls. 


Asa matter of fact, Macaulay had forgotten that even at 
the time when English was growing in popularity with the 
Indian masses, there was necessity of studying the Oriental 
languages. Here was a unique opportunity of the fusion and 
synthesis of Oriental and Occidental cultures postponed 
indefinitely, mainly through the vanity and presumptuousness 
ofa foreign ruler deeply steeped in an inordinate optimism 
about the culture of his own country. He wanted in 
India “a class of people Indian in Blood and colour, but 
English in tastes, in morals and in intellect.” He wished 
to impose Western culture on India forcibly. He seemed 
to have forgotten probably that the roots of Indian culture 
‘had firmly been implanted in the very being of the people 
and it was impossible for all his efforts, to extirpate them. 


Macaulay, however, can be held responsible for producing 
a class of educated Indian people who having been brought up 
in Western culture, lost all contact with the general masses of 
the country and always exploited Indian people in collusion 
with the Britishers. His dream of converting the Indian people 
into the so-called English people could not be materialised. 
Perhaps he was quite ignorant of the important historical 
fact that many foreign races invaded India with the object 
of spreading their culture, but the thin stream of their 
culture was lost in the vast ocean of Indian civilization. He 
displayed his audacity to the extent of attempting at the 
disruption of the religious and cultural unity of India, as 
is evident from a letter he sent to his father in 1836 in which 
he wrote :— 


“Our English schools are flourishing wonderfully. We 
find it difficult,—indeed, in some cases impossible,—to provide 
instruction for all who want it.........The effect of this edu- 
cation on the Hindoos is prodigious. No Hindoo, who has 
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received an English education, ever remains sincerely attached 
to his religion. Some continue to profess it as a matter of 
policy but many profess themselves pure Deist, and some 
embrace Christianity. It is my firm belief that, if our plans 
of educafion are followed up, there will not be a single ido- 
ltor among the respected classes in Bengal thirty years hence, 
And this will be effected without any efforts to proselytise ; 
without the smallest interference with religious liberty, 
merely by the natural operation of knowledge and reflection, 
I heartily rejoice in the prospect.” 


Thus it is evident that this English official, outwardly pro- 
fessing religious neutrality, had been carrying on a shameful 
and vicious propaganda against the religion of the land. 


In spite of all this Macaulay did some good to India. 
He spread the Western thoughts and sciences amongst the 
Indians. Among all those reasons which brought about politi- 
cal, scientific and economic renaissance and awakening in 
India, the popularity of English language and Macaulay occupy 
an important place. The Indians learnt English, took inspi- 
ration from it, struggled and eventually came out victorious 
in the struggle for freedom. One thing baffles all compre- 
hension that when such difficult books as the Bible etc. could 
be translated nearly in all languages of India, was it not possi- 
ble to produce good literature in those languages if Govern- 
ment had undertaken the responsibility of their promotion and 
propagation ? Could the ‘rudeness’ of these languages still 
exist under these circumstances? In fact the question of 
indigenous languages had not been to attract their attention. 
The real conflict for supremacy existed between Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian on the one hand and English on the other. 
English got the upper hand and the question of the promotion 
of indigenous languages had, for the nonce, been postponed. 


Macaulay had not realized that so much importance would 
be attached to his Minute. It is true, nevertheless, that save 
some dirgraceful mockery, there was truth in some of his 
assumptions and arguments. k 


1 -Trevelyan : Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay ; Vol. 1, p. 455. 
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6. EDUCATIONAL POLICY OF LORD AUCKLAND 


Lord Auckland was appointed the Governor-General of 
succeeding Lord William Bentinck. At the departure of 
Bentinck some of Orientalists re-opened the controversy, but 
the prudence of shrewd Auckland put an end to all contros 
versy. Some educationists like Adam, Hodgson and Wilkinson 
raised the question of indigenous languages as media of 
instruction. They did not countenance the idea of adopting 
English as general medium of instruction throughout the 
country because education could not have reached the masses 
through English. 


Keeping all these things in view, Lord Auckland wrote his 
Minute on education on 24th November, 1838. Having fully 
examined the Orientalists-Anglicists controversy, he reached 
the conclusion that the Orientalists would be calmed if they 
were granted some more funds to spend on education. He 
restored the old grants sanctioned to the Sanskrit and Arabic 
institutions and passed orders to the effect that the funds be 
first appropriated for the studies of Sanskrit and Arabic and 
the residue for English instruction, He maintained stipends 
and scholarships as before and sanctioned the publication of 
necessary Oriental books. This scheme involved an expendi- 
ture of Rs. 31,000 per year, the sanction of which resulted in 
the end of a long controversy. 


Lord Auckland was a staunch exponent of Filtration Theory 
of Education and announced it as government educational 
policy. This policy continued upto 1870. He also satisfied 
the demand put by the Anglicists. He accordingly sanctioned 
a sum of more than one lac of rupees for English education 
and provided for the spread of European literature, Philosophy 
and sciences through the medium of English. He also laid 
down in his Minute that Government should confine their 
attempts to extend higher education only to people belonging 
to upper strata of society. Under the influence of his zeal for 
English education, he rejected Adam’s suggestions concerning 
the spread of mass education saying that opportune moment 
had not arrived for the purpose. He proposed to found 

English colleges and established, accordingly, some colleges. 
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at Dacca, Patna, Benaras, Allahabad, Agra, Bareilly and 
Delhi. 


As regards the question of medium of instruction, 
Aucklan@*was of opinion that English should be the medium 
ofeeducation. In Bombay, vernacular languages were being 
used as media for higher education at that time, and their 
development could be brought about in’ all the provinces, if 
sufficient patronage were to be given tothem. In this way, 
higher education could have reached the people but this 
question was postponed. He observed that two experiments 
were in progress—English in Bengal and vernaculars in - 
Bombay—and that they should be fully tried. It is, however, 
deplorable that he could not understand the utility of 
indigenous languages for Indian masses. It is worth noting 
that spread of education amongst the masses and promotion 
of indigenous languages and sciences were dimetrically 
opposed to the political policy of the English, hence Auckland 
too preserved that policy intact. Again, with the influence 
of Bengal Presidency over other provinces, they too were 
compelled to adopt English as medium of instruction. This 
dealt a severe blow to mass education. 


7. ADAM’S PLAN AND ITS REJECTION 


As has been indicated above, Adam had been appointed 
to enquire into the state of indigenous education in the 
Presidency of Bengal and in this connection he submitted 
three reports at different times. He was a noble soul with 
honest motives and wanted to bring about regeneration of 
the country through the expansion of education. His educa- 
tional policy was quite free from political chicanery. Hence 
he put forth certain wise suggestions with respect to the 
education of the country. 

Firstly, he believed in mass-education ; consequently, he 
vehemently opposed the Filtration Theory of education, which 
aimed at the education only of the people of higher class. 
He observed, “Children should not go to colleges only to 
learn the alphabet ; to make the superstructure lofty andi - 
firm, the foundations should be broad and deep.” 
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Secondly, he recognized the utility of the existing Oriental 
institutions and desired that government should patronise 
them. It were those very schools which had been satisfying 
the educational needs of the country for a considerably long 
period of time. Hence it was essential to promote the cause 
of indigenous schools to make the national educational plah 
a success. “These institutions can be regarded as to the 
foundation upon which we have to erect the huge fabric of 
higher education. All schemes for the improvement of 
education, therefore, to be efficient and permanent, should be 
based upon the existing institutions of the country, transmitted 

from time immemorial, familiar to the conceptions of the 
people, and inspiring them with respect and veneration,’ 
In this connection Adam made recommendation, “that 
existing native institutions from the highest to the lowest, of 
all kinds and classes, were the fittest means to be employed 
for raising and improving the character of the people ; that to 
employ those institutions for such a purpose would be the 
simplest, the safest, and most popular, the most economical, 
and the most effectual plan for giving that stimulus to the 
native mind which it needs on the subject of education, and 
for eliciting the exertions of the natives themselves for their 
improvement, without which all other means must be unavai- 
ling.” 


In order to improve indigenous educational system, Adam 
Prepared a plan in which it was suggested that as an experi- 
mental measure, some districts must be selected in the first 
instance where a thorough inquiry might be instituted in the 
field of education. It was further suggested that books in 
indigenous languages should be published for the students and 
teachers and an Inspector of Schools be appointed in each of 
the districts to examine the progress of education. Normal 
schools, according to the plan, wereto be established for the 
training of the teachers and proper text-books were to be 

` provided to them to educate children on the basis of these 
books. Afterwards examination of the teachers should be 


1 Adam's Report, pp. 357-58. 
2 Ibid., pp. 349-50. 
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conducted and their remunerations be fixed so that they might 
settle in villages to educate the rural children. It was further 
suggested that the Government should award small grants of 
land foP*the maintenance of those schools. 


Macaulay who had some other plan in his head, opposed 
Adam’s plan vehemently. He wrote a very scathing criticism 
of that plan. Consequently when this plan was submitted to 
the Government, it was rejected by Auckland. The Com- 
mittee regarded Adam’s plan as quite impracticable. Adam, 
in sheer disgust with the attitude of the Government, tendered 
his resignation immediately. In this way another valuable 
opportunity for the expansion of mass education was lost. 


8. THE FILTRATION THEORY OF EDUCATION 


In the very beginning of nineteenth century, the British 
rulers had felt that only higher strata of society should be edu- 
cated and general masses be left in darkness of ignorance. 
Therefore, they moulded their educational policy accordingly. 
In 1827, the Court of Directors sent orders to this effect, and 
Lord Macaulay too observed in 1835, “We must at present 
do our best to form a class who may be interpreters“ between 
us and the millions whom we govern, a class of persons, 
Indian in blood and colour, but English in tastes, in opinions, 
in morals and in intellect. To that class we may leave it to 
refine the vernacular dialects of the country, to enrich those 
dialects with terms of science borrowed from the western 
nomenclature, and to render them by degrees fit vehicles for 
conveying knowledge to the great mass of population." On 
July 31st, 1837, Lord Macaulay wrote again : 


“We do not at present aim at giving education directly to 
the lower classes of the people of this country. We aim at 
raising up an educated class who will hereafter, as we hope, 
be the means of diffusing among their countrymen some por- 
tion of the knowledge we have imparted to them.........1f we 
can raise up a class of educated Bengalis, they will naturally, 
and without any violent change, displace by degrees the pre- 
sent incompetent teachers.” 


1 Macaulay’s Minute ; Quoted by Dr. Zellener : Education in India, 
p. 60, New York (1951). 
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The real purport of Filtration Theory of Education can be 
summed up in these words: “Education was to permeat the 
masses from above, Drop by drop from the Himalayas of 
Indian life useful information was to trickle downwards, 
forming in time a broad and Stately stream to irrigate the 
thirsty plains.’ In 1839, the Public Instruction Committee 
of Bengal also held that the efforts of the government should 
primarily be concentrated on the education of the upper and 
middle strata of society ; these scholars would naturally bring 
about an improvement in rural educational schools and the 
benefits of education would be extended to those financially 
handicapped, 


The Christian missionaries too had hoped that if the Hin- 
dus belonging to higher castes could be educated in the 
Christian doctrines, they would propagate the principles of 
Jesus Christ amongst the masses. This partly explains their 
emphasis on the establishment of English Schools. But Indian 
children took admission in these institutions for the sake of 
getting education and not to learn religion. They had much of 
religion in their own country. They did not accept religious 
conversién. The classes held to preach the Bible would often 
remain vacant. Only children of some backward classes, 

~ Some orphans and some Christian children were to be seen in 
these classes. 


9. CRITICISM 


The assumption about the Filtration Theory of Education 
that education of higher classes would filter down to the lower 
strata of society, prevalent in the official sphere, appeared 
quite nugatory and futile. As a matter of fact, people belonging 
to upper stratum of society gained modern education being 
urged by their selfish motives and after being appointed on 

` responsible posts in government, were still more cut off from 
general masses. 


The Britishers by applying this theory created a class of 
-people who began to consider themselves to be aliens in their 
- Own country. The standard of living of these people was 


1 Mahew Arthur : The Education in India, p. 92, (Faber and Gwyer) 
(1926). 
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usually very high, they did not come in contact with the poor 
class. They would use English even in their daily course of 
work and in some cases showed their cruel treatment towards 
the puvtic in the conceit of their officialdom. A sort of 
tradition to acquire higher education was formed amongst such 
persons owing to their contact with the Britishers from the 
very beginning, and it was especially this class of people who 
were appointed on high and responsible posts in Government 
and amasseda large amount of wealth. It would not be an 
exaggeration to say that most of these persons discountenanced 
the National Movement for freedom, acting as the stronghold 
of British rules. Contrariwise, it is also true that it was the 
educated middle class which eventually took charge of the 
National Movement and led the masses in the work of eman- 
cipating the country:from the clutches of foreign rule. All the 
same, Macaulay’s cherished ambition to create a class of 
people Indian in blood and colour but English in tastes, was 
ultimately fulfilled. 


Adam too, tried to provide for mass education by repudia- 
ting the Filtration theory of Education but he could not 
prevail against the authorities. Gradually, however, the 
shortcomings of this theory were brought to surface and finally 
jt was discarded having been regarded as quite ineffectual 
and futile. Nearly upto 1870, this theory adumbrated 
educational field. 


10. EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS (1835-53) y à 


(i) Bengal. English had now dominated the educational 
field owing to the policy of the government. There were only 
14 schools in 1835 under the çontrol of the Committee but six 
more schools were added by the close of the year; and as 
many schools were opened in 1836 so much so that by 1837 
the number of schools under the control of the Committee rose 
to forty-eight with an average strength of 5,196 students. Lord 
Auckland divided the entire district into nine divisions, and 
Zilla schools were established almost all district headquarters. 
There were in 1840 some forty such schools. Amongst all these 
institutions, the Hooghly College—an institution founded out 
of the munificient benefaction of Haji Mohammad Mohsin, 
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was very famous and important. In this manner, education 
was making gradual progress until a stage was reached when 
indigenous Arabic and Sanskrit institutions could not attract 
students in spite of the fine bait of scholarship, wherea$zhildren. 
found it difficult to obtain admission to the English schools. 
despite the imposition of fees. 


In 1841, the General Committee of Public Instruction 
which had been functioning in educational sphere for nearly 
twenty years, had been dissolved and in 1842 its place was 
taken by another body known as Council of Education. 
Similar Councils were formed in Madras and Bombay Presi- 
dencies. 


In 1844, Lord Hardinge made an important announcement 
which influenced education considerably .and that influence is 
manifest still today, He observed, “In every possible case, a 
preference shall be given i1 the selection of candidates for 
public employment to those who have been educated in the 
institutions thus established.” He gave similar directions 
with respect to the selection of the candidates to fill up lower 
offices uuder the Government. The natural result of such 
Cirections was that the aim of education in India became the 
obtaining of jobs under the Government. The number of 
such Governmental posts was too meagre to absorb all edu- 
cated Indians, Consequently, several educated persons were 
forced to accept the office of clerks, and indigenous industry 
and agriculture were adversely affected for want of capable 
educated persons. This evil has survived till to-day. 


Meanwhile the missionaries continued their educational 
venture, By 1853, the number of English institutions founded 
by them in Bengal Presidency rose to twenty-two. Owing to 
educational pressure some private schools also Sprang up - 
since Government English schools were not enough for the 
purpose. But these private institutions were not sanctioned” 
any grant-in-aid by the Government. ) 

As early as in 1845, the Council of Education had proposed 
to found a university at Calcutta, but the proposal was turned 
down by the Court of Directors on the ground of its being. 
premature, 
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Primary education was in decaying state. Lord Hardinge 
diverted his attention towards this direction and the year 1844 
witnessed the establishment of 101 vernacular primary schools. 
In each of these institutions a teacher was appointed to 
impart edĝtation in the three R’s, as well as Bengali, Geogra- 
phyand History of India. A normal school for the training 
of the teachers was established at Calcutta in 1847. A fee of 
one anna per-mensem per child was levied in the primary 
schools. But these institutions could not continue for long _ 
and by 1852 only twenty-six schools survived. Lord Dalho- ` 
usie also made attempt in the direction of improving primary 
education. He endeavoured to encourage indigenous schools. 
in U.P. as an experimental measure by introducing some 
modifications in Adam’s plan. But by 1854, only thirty- 
three Government primary schools could be started here in 
which 1400 children received education. 

Lord Dalhousie took keen interest in education. He intro- 
duced in the year 1844, classes in Engineering at Hindu 
College, Calcutta. He tried to improve women education 
too. No step in this direction had been taken since 1821, the 
year in which Mrs. Wilson had established a school for girls. 
In.1849, Mr. Drinkwater Bethune showed deep interest in 
women education and accordingly established a school for 
the purpose at Calcutta. 

At that time two notable administrative changes took 
place. In 1843, the control and management of institutions 
was transferred to the newly created North West Province— 
the present Uttar Pradesh. The Council of Education made 
appreciable progress at this time. It improve the quality of 


` school text-books and created a competent staff of teachers. 


In 1844, Inspectors for schools and colleges were appointed 


_ for the inspection of education. The Council took the charge 


of elementary education also in 1852 and raised the number 
of these institutions from 28 to 151 and that of the aia! 


from 4,632 to 13,167. In the year 1854, the Council of 


Education’ had under its control and management 5 English 
colleges, 1 medical college, 3 oriental colleges and 47 English 
schools. The total expenditure incurred on all these insti- 
tutions in 1854 was Rs. 5,94,500. 
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It is desirable to speak a few words about the problem of 
medium of instruction. In the Presidency of Bombay, contro- 
versy over the issue of medium of instruction was raging 
hotly. The same problem arose in Bengal Presidency as 
well. Scholars like K. M. Benerjee and Dr? Ballantyne 
recommended mother-tongue as medium of instructioy but 
they could not hold their own against the English rulers and 
eventually English was adopted as the medium in the place 
of the mother-tongue in Bengal. 

(ii) Bombay. Inthe Presidency of Bombay, the Bombay 
Native Education Society had shown fine results. But it was 
abolished in 1840 and a Board of Education was formed in 
its place, The Bombay Native Education Society, during the 
term of its life of eighteen years had established four English 
schools and 115 District primary schools in which education 
was imparted in reading, writing, Philosophy, Algebra, 
Geometry and Trigonometry through the medium of mother- 
tongue. As amatter of fact, the syllabus of these schools 
can be regarded on the lines of modern secondary schools. 
The aim of these schools, however, was to spread Western 
knowledge through the mother-tongue. 

The Government was running two colleges (Poona Sanskrit 
‘College aud Elphinstone Institute) and 63 primary schools in 
Purandar Taluka, of District Poona. These Purandar schools 
had been established by Capt. Shortrede, the assistant Collec- 
tor of the Taluka, and resembled the indigenous institutions, 
because they provided elementary education in the three R’s. 
The teachers of these schools were state servants. Owing to 
the scarcity of funds, the progress of the Board of Education 
was not much pronounced and by 1840 a total number of 115 
primary schools were established by it. Though it conducted 
some English schools as well, yet the main medium of instruc- 
tion remained mother-tongue because it was the simplest and 
most efficacious vehicle of conveying Western knowledge to 
‘the masses. 

Anewly established Board of Education, took charge of 
the afore-mentioned institutions in 1840 and discharged its 
function very efficiently until its abolition in 1857. It con- 
‘sisted of a President and six other members out of which three 
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were the representatives of the Bombay Native Education 
Society aid the rest three, official nominees representing the 
Government. The Board preserved the policy of the Bombay 
Native Education Society and undertook the management of 
all its institutions. In the year 1842, it divided the whole 
of the Presidency into three regions—each under the super- 
vision of a European Inspector and an Indian Assistant Ins- 
pector. It framed some new rules and regulations that 
came into force on June Ist, 1843. A census of schools was 
taken in 1842 and the Board tried to experiment Adam’s 
Plan also but it could not be effected because an insatiable 
desire for English education was overpowering people from 
day-to-day. Hence the Board of Education neglected the 
indjgenous schools and ultimately decided unfortunately to 
close them down. 


As regards in medium of instruction Bombay adopted 
a very bold policy. While the Orientalists and Occidentalists 
were grappling with each other over the issue of medium of 
instruction, Bombay used local languages as the media. 
English and Sanskrit were also given due consideration, In 
fact, mother tongue was the medium of primary and higher 
education ; Sanskrit was taught a classical language and 
English as a modern one. Western knowledge was not pre- 
cluded from the curriculum of schools. It ignored the down- 
ward Filtration Theory of Education and disseminated 
education among the masses freely. 


As ill luck would have it, the unhappy event of the ap- 
pointment of Sir Erskine Perry as the President of the Board 
of Education introduced an evil policy in the educational 
history of the Presidency. He was a staunch advocate of the 
education of the people belonging to the upper stratum of 
society and derived inspiration from the policy of Macaulay 
and Auckland. He considered the translation of English 
books into indigenous languages to be useless as well as expen- 
sive.. According to him English education was much in demand 
among the people and as such the policy of the Government 
was to spread English education amongst them. Hence English 
should be adopted as medium of instruction in the Presidency 
of Bombay. This issue divided the Board of Education into 
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two groups. Perry and two other European members formed 
one group, and Colonel Jervis, the Principal, Engineering 
College Bombay and three other Indian members formed 
themselves into another group supporting the cayse of mother- 
tongue as medium of instruction. Colonel Jervis observed : 


“General instruction cannot be afforded, except through 
the medium of language with which the mind is familiar...... 
I conceive it a paramount duty, on our part, to foster the 
vernacular dialects.........If the people are to have a literature, 
it must be their own. The stuff may be, ina great degree 
European, but it must be freely interwoven with home-spun 
materials, and the fashion must be Asiatic.’’* 


This controversy prolonged until it was referred to the 
Provincial Government for orders. In a letter written on 
April 5, 1848, the Government passed orders to the effect 
that mother-tongue should be used as medium of instruction 
for elementary and secondary education while English was 
to be adopted for higher education. But according to the 
verdict of the Central Government, English became gradually 
the dominant language in the Presidency also. 


Thus during Sir Erskine Perry’s term of office, indigenous 
education lay under a cloud and English schools were 
doubled in number. New English schools were established at 
all big centres and grant-in-aid was sanctioned to a girls” 
school at Ahmedabad. In 1851, the Poona Sanskrit College 
and the Poona English school were amalgamated into the 
Poona College which later on came to be known as Deccan 
College. It included a Normal Department for the purpose 
of the’ egjning of teachers. Besides Government orders were 
passed to sanction grants+in-aid to Zilla (district) schools in 
1852 and efforts were made to open schools for higher learning 
in countryside with the state help. With the departure of 
Perry from the country, indigenous education too began to 
Tevive and progress. In 1854 the Government consented to 
pay half the teachers’ salary for every village school, the 
remaining half of the expenditure was to be incurred by the 
villagers themselves. In this way we find that the progress of 


1 H. Sharp : Selections from Educational Records, Vol. I1, pp. 11-13- 
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education in Bombay Presidency was satisfactory during 
this period. 

(iii) Madras. The tale of the educational progress in 
Madras Prestdency between the years 1833 and 1853 is full 
of wee. The period was marked by an inconsistent educational 
policy on the part of the Government. The grant-in-aid sanc- 
tioned to the private institutions was withdrawn and no 
encouragement was given to indigenous schools. The District 
and Tehsil schools established by Munro were closed down in 
the year 1836 and their place was taken by English colleges at 
Madras and English schools at some other important centres, 
In 1841, a High School was established at Madras. The 
Minute written by Macaulay on the education of Bengal 
Presidency had direct effect on Madras as well. Consequently 
the vernacular schools were doomed in the Presidency. The 
Madras Government received directions from the Government 
of India to the effect that entire educational grant should be 
devoted to higher English education exclusively. Thus higher 
western education began to flourish through the medium 
of English language. N 

A proposal for the establishment of a University at Madras 
was also made but it was considered to be premature. Only 
the Matriculation Department was opened in 1841 and 
Collegiate Department in 1852. The University Board was 
supplanted by Council of Education which eventually was 
substituted by a Board of Education in the year 1847. A sum 
of one lac of rupees was placed at the disposal of the Board of 
Education. A fraction of the grant was utilized for establishing 
two English schools—one at Cuddalore in 1853 and the other 
at Rajahmundry two years later. A sum of Rs. #20,000 was 
set apart for the maintenance of primary schools. 


Among the private enterprises, the names of Christian 
missionaries and Sri Pachchiayappa’s efforts deserve mention. 
The missionaries gave sufficient encouragement to elementary 
education during this pericd. Referring to the efforts of the 
missionaries, it has been stated in the Despatch of 1854 that 
whereas the efforts of the government to promote the cause 
of education in Madras have not been satisfactory, the mission- 
aries have spread Tamil education widely among the people. 
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(iv) North-Western Province of Agra. In 1840, the Govern- 
ment of India had transferred the control and management 
of all the institutions of North-West Province from the 
hands of Bengal Government to the Provincial Gevernment of 
North-West Province. By that time some institutiong for 
English education had been established at certain places, i.e., 
Agra, Delhi and Benaras. Happily from the very beginning, the 
Provincial Government adopted quite a different theory which 
rejected the Downward Filtration Theory of education and 
decided to impart education through the medium of the 
mother-tongue. 


In the year 1843, James Thomson, who is regarded as 
the pioneer of elementary education in India, was appointed 
the Lieutenant Governor of the province. In 1845 he issued 
a circular to all the Collectors asking them to furnish a 
detailed information of the educational condition in their 
respective districts and madea plan to promote elementary 
education of the masses basing it on Adam’s plan of education. 
It was found out through the enquiry that including English 
and missionary schools, there were 7,966 schools of all descri- 
ptions and that only 70,826 boys out of wellneigh two millions 
of male children of school-going age were attending the 
schools and there was only 3'7 per cent literacy in the province. 


In November, 1846, therefore, Thomson submitted a 
thoroughly comprehensive plan to the Central Government 
to organise vernacular education of the province. According 
to his plan, in every village consisting of 200 villagers, 
a school was to be established, the teachers’ remunerations 
were to be disbursed out of the grant of ‘jagirs’. The 

_Court of Directors rejected this plan, hence in April 1848 

_ Thomson submitted another scheme which was approved 
by the ;Directors the next year. According to this scheme 
the indigenous schools were to be improved and in each 
Tehsil (Sub-division) a middle school was to be opened. The 
school was to be conducted by Head Master who was to get 
a monthly remuneration of Rs. 10 to Rs. 20/-. 


The curriculum of these schools included education in 
writing, reading, accountancy, History, Geography and 
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Geometry. In 1850, the Government sanctioned Rs. 50,000/- 
annually for these schools. In 1853, the number of students 
in these institutions was 5,000. The scheme was operated on 
experimenfal basis in eight districts only in the first instance, 
ie. Bareilly, Shahjahanpur, Agra, Mathura, Mainpuri, 
Aligarh, Farrukhabad and Etawah. Mr.H. S. Reid, the then 
Collector of Mainpuri, was the Visitor-General of these 
districts. He made a survey which covered 8 districts with 
50 towns and 14,572 villages. According to the survey, there 
were 3,127 schools of all types with an attendence of 27,853 
students, Out of these, there were twenty schools which 
imparted education in English as well. 


Provision was made for the inspection of these schools. 
Accordingly, there was appointed a Visitor-General on a 
salary of Rs. 1,000/- per’ month for eight districts. In every 
district there was a District Visitor and under him a Parganah 
(a unit of a sub-division) Visitor in each Parganah. The 
Parganah visitors gota salary of Rs. 20/- to Rs. 40/- per month. 
Their duty it was to inspect indigenous schools and to give 
“advice, assistance and encouragement” to the people. « 


In addition to the establishment of Tehsil schools, another 
plan was thought out for the improvement of indigenous 
education. It is known as “Halkabandi school.” In the 
year 1851, Mr. Alexander, the Collector of Mathura made 
aplan. He took a particular Parganah and calculating its 
revenue and population, prepared statistics of children of 
school-going age and the expenditure to be met on their educa- 
tion. Since owing to the paucity of funds, it was quite impos- 
sible to establish institutions in every village, a halka or circuit 
was formed by combining a number of villages ; ‘and a school 


for that circuit was established in a central village so that nò 


village could lie beyond the distance of two or two and a half 
miles at the most. These institutions were meant for primary 
education. For the maintenance of these schools, every 
Zamindar was to contribute 1% of his land-revenue. Soon 
this scheme was operated in other seven neighbouring districts 
and by 1854, the number of schools rose to 758 attended by 
17,000 children. After some time, the scheme was experi- 
mented in Bengal too. 
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In the field of higher education as well, this province made ' 
appreciable progress. By 1854, the number of students of j 
Government Colleges centred at Agra, Delhi and Benaras was 
976. Inthe year 1852, the St. John’s College of Agra was j 
founded and the same year a Normal school was established : 
at Agra. In 1853, the Jai Narain Ghosal school was pro- 
moted into Benaras College. In this way by the end of 1854, 
the number of schools in N.W. Province of Agra rose to 4,000 
in which 53,000 students received education. The Despatch 
of 1854 recommended the operation of this scheme in other 
districts also and an award of scholarships to deserving 
candidates. 


(v) The Punjab. The Province of the Punjab had newly 
come into existence. It was founded in 1849, Hence 
education had not progressed much. Already there were 
some indigenous schools of Hindi, Urdu and Gurumukhi. 
Urdu was very popular in this province and majority of Hindu 
children learnt Urdu. In 1849, the Government founded an 
English school at Amritsar in which Hindi, Urdu, English, 
Persian, Arabic and Sanskrit were taught. Lahore too did | 
not lag behind in educational progress. The girls also were | 

keenly interested in education, Later on, a scheme on the 
lines of that prevalent in N.W. Province of Agra was submit- 
ted, putting forth the proposals for the establishment of 4 f 
Normal schools, 60 Tehsili schools and a Central College at 
Lahore as well as the appoint nent of a Visitor-General and 

` 12 district and 50 Parganah visitors. The scheme was 
sanctioned in June, 1854. 

oth 11, CONCLUSION 


* © Thus it is evident enough that with the end of this period, 
the controversy over the issue of medium of instruction, 
having reigned well-neigh for halfa century, came to a close ; 
and Indian education was eventually saturated thoroughly by 
English ideals. Though progress of education was not satis- 
factory, certain principles, no doubt, were definitely established 
during this period. For instance, the Government was forced 
to undertake the responsibility of mass education. Provision 
for the proper inspection of education had been effected and 
the Government had to announce her educational policy 
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unequivocally and openly. Besides these, predominance of 
the Filtration Theory of education, negligence shown towards 
indigenous education and Oriental and Vernacular languages, 
spread of*Western learning especially English, the State policy 
of, religious neutrality in the field of education and lastly 
encouragement given to private venture in educational sphere, 
were some of the paramount features of the period. 


It is, however, to be noted that every province evinced 
especiality in its educational venture and continued experi- 
ments in the sphere of education. By the end of this period 
the Government had realized that the question of the educa- 
tion of India could not further be postponed or avoided and 
that there was an urgent need of some definite plan in that 
direction. Along with the controversy over the issue of 
medium of instruction the Orientalists-Occidentalists contro- 
versy also came toa close. The Government of India, there- 
fore, wanted to take definite steps in the direction of Indian 
education by framing some comprehensive plan for the 
purpose. Ultimately, it came in the form of Wood's Despatch 
in the year 1854, 


2 
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WOOD'S DESPATCH 1 3 
[1854] 


1. INTRODUCTORY 


THE Charter Act of the Company used to be renewed after 
every twenty years. It had already been renewed in the years 
1799, 1813 and 1833 and every Charter Act introduced certain 
modifications or developments in the educational policy of the 
Company. Hence, when the time of renewing the Charter Act 
eg in the year 1853, the need to adopt some definite 

d stable educational policy was felt. Consequently, a Select 
Committee of House of Commons was set up in order to insti- 
tute an enquiry into the educational progress of India. The 
most important witnesses were Trevelyan, Sir Erskine Perry, 
Marshman, Alexander Duff, H. H. Wilson, Cameran and Sir 
Fredrick Halliday who gave their statements about Indian 
education. All these gentlemen, as has already been indicated, 
were connected deeply with Indian education. These people 
‘convinced the authorities that the question of Indian education 
could not be postponed or avoided any longer. Moreover, 
the education of the people involved no political harm to the 
government. This eventually led to the emanation of Wood’s 
Despatch of 1854. Sir Charles Wood was the President of the 
Board of control. Hence the despatch came to be known 
after his name. It is, however, said that the despatch came 
from the pen of the famous thinker, John Stuart Mill. Let it 
be what it may, it is a truism to say Wood’s Despatch holds a 
unique position in the history of Indian education. It heralds 
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a new era in Indian education. Here the main points of the 
Despatch will be put forth. 


2. RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE DESPATCH 


First of all, light has been thrown upon the aims of educa- 
tfonal policy of the Company in this Despatch. It gives prior- 
ity to the responsibility of Indian education over all other res- 
ponsibilities of the company, and hence its solemn duty is 
educational expansion. Further, the Despatch refers to the 
Orientalists-Occidentalists controversy. It does not condemn 
Sanskrit and Arabic education, but regards some knowledge 
of them as useful. At length, not unlike Macaulay, it considers 
western knowledge and science to be proper for Indian masses 
and states that “We must emphatically declare that the edu- 
cation which we desire to see extended in India is that which 
has for its objéct the diffusion of the improved arts, science, 
philosophy and literature of Europe; in short of European 
knowledge.”* 


With respect to the medium of instruction it states that in 
view of a dearth of good books, indigenous languages cannot be 
used as media of instruction and hence English has to be 
adopted as medium under the circumstances ; but it is harm 
to use English as medium and hence parallel to it, native 
languages should also be employed as media of education.? 
“We look, therefore, to the English language and to the 
vernacular languages of India together as the media for the 
diffusion of European knowledge and it is our desire to see 
them cultivated together in all schools in India............ if 


1 «Among many subjects of importance, none can have a stronger 
claim to our attention than that of education. It is one of our 
most sacred duties, to be the means as far as in us lies, of conferring 
upon the natives of India those vast moral and material blessings 
which flow from the general diffusion of useful knowledge, and 
which India may, under Providence, derive from her connexion 
with England.” —Wood’s Despatch. 
«In any general system of education, English language should be 
taught where there is demand for it, but such instructions should 
always be combined with a careful attention to the study of the 
vernacular language of the district, and with such general instruc- 
tions as can be conveyed through that language......... y 

—Wood’s Despatch. 
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Thus, having given a review of some of the important issues, 
the Despatch lays down certain recommendations which will 
be described here briefly. 


(i) Department of Education. The Despatch recommended 
the formation of the Department of Education in each province. 
It also laid down that the highest authority of this department 
should be the Director of Public Instruction to be appointed 
in each province and other inspectors to assist him should 
also be appointed. 


(ii) University. The Despatch then recommended the 
establishment of Universities in Presidency towns of Calcutta, 
Bombay and if necessary’Madras. It was observed in the 
Despatch that “they had come to the conclusion that the time 
had arrived for the establishment of ` Universities ; which 
might encourage a regular and liberal course of education...... 
They, therefore, recommended their establishment............+++ 
on the model of the London University.’”! Hence it was said 
that the three Indian Universities were to be modelled after 
London University which was then merely an examining body. 
It was also observed that the proposed Universities were to 
have a Chancellor, a Vice Chancellor and Fellows, thus 
constituting a Senate. The Senate would frame regulations 
to be accepted by the Government. The University budget 
would be controlled by the Senate. The same body will 
conduct University examination in Arts and Sciences by 
appointing examiners. The function of the University would 
be to confer Degrees upon the successful candidates of 
affiliated colleges after the examination. He observed that 
no religious subjects will be prescribed for Degree examina- 
tions. It would be advisable to institute professorships for 
the sake of delivering lectures in various branches of learning 


1 cf. The rapid spread of a liberal education among the natives of 
India since that time, the high attainments shown by the native 
candidates for Government scholarships and by native students in 
private institutions, the success of the Medical Colleges, and the 
Tequirement of an increasing European and Anglo-Indian population, 
have led us to the conclusion that the time is now arrived for the 
establishment of Universities in India.’ —Wood’s Despatch. 
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such as Law and Civil Engineering ; and conferring of degrees 
in these subjects may also be in the plan. 


(iii) Expansion of Mass Educat on. The Despatch admit- 
ted thatemass-education had totally been neglected and so 
far the Government devoted her attention exclusively towards 
providing means of education for the higher classes and thus 
the major portion of the funds allotted for State education was — 
absorbed by the education of the people belonging to higher 
strata of society. Hence they observed that “Our attention 
should now be directed to a consideration, if possible, still 
more important, and one which has been hitherto, we are 
bound to admit, too much neglected, namely, how useful and 
practical knowledge, suited to every station of life, may be 
best conveyed to the great mass of the people, who are 
utterly incapable of obtaining any education worthy of the 
name by theirown unaided efforts, and we desire to see the 
active measures of Government more especially directed, 
for the future, to this object, forthe attainment of which we 
are ready to sanction a considerable increase of expenditure,” 
The Despatch, therefore, recommended the establishment 
of increased number of High Schools, Middle Schools and 
Primary Schools. In order to establish a link between the 
schools of various grades, it was proposed that scholarships 
should be awarded to promising candidates. The indigenous 
primary schools were regarded as the foundation upon which 
the fabric of education could be erected. Consequently, the 
Downward Filtration Theory of Education was eventually 
discarded, 

(iv) Grant-in-aid. The Despatch proposed the sanction 
of grant-in-aid to the Indian educational institutions. “The 
consideration of the impossibility of Government alone doing 
all that must be done in order to provide adequate means 
for the education of the natives of India, and of the ready 
assistance which may be derived from efforts which have 
hitherto received but little encouragement from the State, 
has led us to the natural conclusion that the most effectual 
method of providing for the needs of India in this respect 
will be to continue with the agency of the Government the 
aid which may be derived from the exertions and the liberality 
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of the educated and wealthy natives of India, and of other 
benevolent persons. We have, therefore, resolved to adopt 
in India the system of grants-in-aid.” The grant-in-aid would 
be based entirely on the principle of religious neutrality. The 
aid was to be given to all schools which imparted” a good 
secular education, possessed good local management and 
which agreed to submit to inspection by Government and 
rules prescribed for grant-in-aid. In their opinion, grantin- 
aid was to be sanctioned only to those institutions which 
were ready to levy a fee, however small, on the pupils. 


Besides, provision was made for the sanction of grants for 
certain specific objects such as increase in the salaries of 
teachers, libraries, construction of buildings, foundation of 
scholarships and opening of the Department of science etc. 
This system of grants embraced all types of institutions— 
from Colleges at the top to the indigenous elementary insti- 
tutions at the bottom. 


Here it is worthy of note that the Despatch has laid 
special stress on this system of grant-in-aid. To all intents 
and purposes, the Government desired to help the mis- 
sionaries in India because they were most prominent in the 
sphere of private educational efforts in the country, hence 
the policy of the Government was to encourage them for 
spreading the elementary education amongst the masses. 
Further, the Despatch makes the observation that as regards 
the aided schools, the Inspectors should take “no notice 
whatever.........of the religious doctrines that may be taught 
in any schools.” They have further stated clearly that “those 
institutions were founded for the benefit of the whole popula- 
tion of India ; and in order to achieve their object it was, and 
is, indispensable that the education conveyed in them should 
be exclusively secular. The Bible is, we understand, placed 
in the libraries of the colleges and schools and the pupils are 
able freely to consult it. This is as it should be; and, 
moreover, we have no desire to prevent or discourage, any 
explanations which the pupils may, of their own free will, 
ask from the masters upon the subjects of the christian 
religion provided that such information be given out of 
school hours. Such instruction being entirely voluntary on 
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both sides, it is necessary, in order to prevent the slightest 
suspicion of an intention on our part to make use of the 
influence of Government for the purpose of proselytism......” 
Thus the system of grant-in-aid was rendered much liberal 
and comprehensive by the Despatch. 


* (vy) Training of Teachers. The Court of Directors desired 
through this Despatch the undelayed establishment of schools 
for the training of teachers in each Presidency. Referring to the 
training schools of England, they recommended the establish- 
ment of training schools in India on a similar pattern. In 
England there was deficiency of such institutions but*this 
deficiency has been more palpable felt in India, as the difficulty 
of finding persons properly educated for the work of tuition 
is greater; and we desire to see the establishment, with as 
little delay as possible, of training schools and classes for 
masters in each Presidency in India”. Therefore, they 
emphasised the need of award of scholarships to the teachers 
during their training period.1 Further, they recommended 
vocational training in law, medicine and engineering, 


(vi) Education of women. Much emphasis was lajd upon 
women education in this Despatch. ‘We have already observed 
that schools for females are included among those to which 
grants-in-aid may be given; and we cannot refrain from expres- 
sing our cordial, sympathy with the efforts which are being 
made in this direction. Our Governor-General-in-Council has 
declared, in a communication to the Government of Bengal 
that the Government ought to give to the native female edu- 
cation in India its frank and cordial support.” 


In this way, we find that the Despatch contains a number 
of fundamental and valuable recommendations such as accep- 
tance of English as a medium of instruction for higher educa- 
tion and mother-tongue as a medium for secondary and pri- 
mary education, establishment of Universities, system of 
grant-in-aid, training of teachers, religious neutrality, voca- 
tional training and education of women, employment for the 


1 cf. «Our wish is that the profession of school-master may, for the 
future, afford inducement to the natives of India such as are held 
out in other branches of the public service.” | —Wood’s Despatch. 
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educated persons and expansion of education among the 
masses etc. We put forth now a brief criticism of the 


Despatch. 
3. CRITICISM 
(A) Merit 4 

This historical Despach ushered in a new but glorious ora 
in the history of Indian education. James has gone eyen 
to the extent of having termed it the Magna-Charta of Indian 
Education. In reality certain basic facts were acknowledged 
in the Despatch such as, the State responsibility of mass- 
education etc. 

(1) It presents all embracing and comprehensive scheme 
which touches education on all points. The plans of primary, 
secondary and higher education, female education, vocational 
education and training of teachers are such as have not been 


materialized even to this day. 


(2) The first thing that has been done by the Despatch 
was the recommendation for the establishment of Universities 
in India for higher education. The need for higher education 
after Matriculation was too palpable to be ignored. It was, 
therefore, fulfilled by the establishment of the institutions for 
higher learning. Though insufficient in number, they fulfilled 
a long-standing demand in the sphere of education. 


(3) Through the establishment of the Department of Edu- 
cation in each province education was given a well-organised 
and systematic form for the first time in the history of Indian 
education. The responsibility of the supervision of education 
was shifted to the Government by the appointment of Director 
of Education, Visitors and Assistant Visitors. This increased 
the significance of education and helped expand it. 


(4) The principle of mass education was recognised thro- 
ugh the encouragement given to indigenous institutions. The 
Theory of Downward Filtration was vehemently condemned. 
This was indeed, a revolutionary step in the field of education 
within the British empire. Though the Despatch had accele- 
tated the progress of elementary education among the masses, 
it is still below expectations and the need of the time. Again, 
the training of teachers and award of scholarships to the stu- 
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dents and teachers both was a positive good in educational 
field. The standard of education used to remain low owing 
to the deficiency of capable teachers and they found no induce- 
ment whatsoever to undertake the profession of teaching ; but 
the recommendations of the Despatch provided them with 
sore inspiration which was very conductive to educational 
Progress. A systematic link was established between primary 
education and higher education by awarding scholarships to 
deserving poor students. 


(5) The proposed system of grant-in-aid gave much encou- 
Tagement to the expansion of education. The private educa- 
tional efforts which were deficient formerly now took hold of 
educational field being inspired by the system of grant-in-aid 
and supervision and control of education began by and by to 
be shifted to the hands of the public ; though this responsibility 
was abused by the private efforts. 


(B) Defects > 


Despite all these virtues, the Despatch is not wholly 


immune from certain glaring defects : 3 


(1) The first defect of the Despatch is that it set up the 
aim of education merely to read books, pass the examinations 
and hunt for Government services. Education, in a sense 
came under the direct control of bureaucracy. The spirit of 
free and spontaneous evolution was absent. Just as there are 
a number of Departments in the State, i.e., Department of 
Trade and Commerce, Department of Agriculture, similarly 
education became one of the departments and the state 
authorities began to discharge their duties concerning this 
department perfunctorily. Official red-tapism dealt a serious 
blow to the unhindered and spontaneous development of 
education and thus robbed it of flexibility. With the revival 
of national consciousness, the British Government became 
the object of vehement condemnation especially in the field 
of education. 

(2) Secondly the Pattern of proposed Universities was. 
purely foreign. It was an exotic plant to be transplanted to 
Indian soil where it could not grow healthy. Besides, the 
‘Government’s policy of nomination of members to the Senate 
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was an unfortunate one. It resulted in the nomination of 
such persons as were mostly ignorant of educational problems. 


(3) Another charge that is levied against the Despatch 
is that it encouraged foreign mode of educatiore by enticing 
the people with the fine bait of State employment. , Its 
authors had stated in unequivocal terms that “the numerous 
vacancies of different kinds which have constantly to be 
filled up, may afford a great stimulus to education.” Thus, 
the priority given to the persons educated on English pattern 
with regard to Government posts naturally resulted in a 
growing tendency on the part of Indian youngmen and their 
guardians to seek high posts in Government, after the expiry 
of the students’ academic career. This evil tendency is 
persisting still today. Consequently, the educated persons 
are facing the dire monster of ‘unemployment’ and the 
negligible few who get some job somehow or other, find it 
difficult to maintain even a normal standard of living. Even 
though it may be acknowledged that the authors of the 
Despatch did not intend producing a class of clerks and 
accountants, yet it must be accepted at the same time in 
the words of M. R. Paranjape who observes that “the 
authors did not aim at education for leadership, education 
for the industrial regeneration of India, education for the 
‘defence of the motherland, in short, education required by 
the people of a self-governing nation.” 


4. CONCLUSION 


We all have to admit that despite many limitations of the 
Despatch, it has contributed much to the organisation and 
stabilization of the present Indian educational system. The 
motives of its authors were sincere and unimpreachable. But 
it is, indeed, a pity that the Government of India did not act 
upon the various suggestions and recommendations of the 
Despatch. She did not follow sincerely the recommendations. 
This explains the presence of so many defects in the present 
Indian educational system. Mass education was treated with 
indifference in spite of the stress laid by the Despatch on it. 
‘Cultivation and use of the mother-tongue as the medium of 
instruction in schools and colleges has not been implemented 
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$ 
even to this day after the expiry of well-nigh a century. Eng- 
lish is still dominating higher education and our life, being a 
natural and necessary evil. The development of a scheme of 
vocational &ducation was postponed indefinitely, and what- 
ever vocational training is provided is insignificant in view of 
the growing demand of the hour. 


Following in wake of the publication of this Despatch three 
Universities were established in the Presidencies of Bengal, 
Bombay and Madras. The Department of Education with its 
elaborate machinery of a D. P, I, Inspectors and Asstt. 
Inspectors was, set in each province. A system of grants-in-aid 
for private schools and colleges of each province was also 
introduced. Thus, it is manifest that Wood’s educational 
Despatch holds an eminent place in the history of Indian 
education. In it, some’ contemporary basic problems per- 
taining to education were analysed and discussed at length. 
But the circumstances of present India have thoroughly 
changed hence the Despatch possesses no great significance 
under the changed conditions. 
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IMPACT OF WOOD'S 
DESPATCH ON 1 4 
EDUCATIONAL GROWTH 


[1854—1882] 


1. INTRODUCTORY 


ACCORDING to the Despatch of 1854, a Department of 
Education was set up in each province. In the year 1857, 
three Universities were also established at Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras. The Government increased grant-in-aid for 
educational schemes. The administration of India by East 
India Company came to an end in 1857 after the first struggle 
for independence by the Indians. The British Parliament 
took reins of Indian Empire in its own hands. The era of 
modern education had begun during the Company’s regime, 
but the Company remained too much engaged with the prob- 
lem of stabilizing her government to attend to educational 
problems of the country. By the year 1855, only 1,474 educa- 
tional institutions could be established by the Company. But 
by this time the object, means and medium of English educa- 
tion in India, on principles, had become sufficiently clear and 
manifest. 


After 1854, Indianisation of education was taking place 
gradually. According to the recommendations of the Des- 
patch, Government’s object was to withdraw herself gradually 
from educational field by entrusting the responsibility to 
private institutions. Hence much encouragement was given 
to private efforts in the sphere of secondary and college edu- 
cation, Hitherto only the Christian missionaries were promi- 
nent among the private efforts, but henceforth, the Indians 
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undertook the educational responsibilities upon themselves. 
It is, indeed, deplorable that despite the recommendations of 
the Despatch about the encouragement to be given to private 
efforts in educational field, the Department of Education did 
never act upon this policy and tried what it could to keep 
eduoation from passing into the hands of private venture. 


After the first war of independence of 1857, the British 
Parliament began to look askance at the Indian missionaries. 
The Queen Victoria’s Proclamation of 1858 reiterated the 
policy of religious neutrality in unequivocal terms. Under 
such circumstances, the Department of education kept educa- 
tional management in its own hands ; as such the period falling 
between 1858 and 1882 witnessed a rising tide of Government 
institutions in the country. Whereas their number in the year 
1855 was 1,406, it rose to"15,462 in 1882. It must, however, 
be noted that the attitude of the Government towards the 
missionary institutions grew stern and the Department of 
Education felt envious of them. The missionaries consequen- 
tly launched a propagandist movement both in England and 
India protesting that education in India was not conducted 
according to the suggestions of the Despatch of 1854. They 
complained especially of the non-religious character of edu- 
cation. Asa result of the hue and cry raised by this move- 
ment of the missionaries, first Indian Education Commission 
was appointed in 1882 a mention whereof would be made 
later on. In this chapter we shall give an account of the 
progress made by India in the field of education between 1854 
and 1882. 


2. UNIVERSITIES AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


In the preceding pages it has been observed that the 
Government had rejected the demand of establishing a Univer- 
sity at Calcutta in the year 1845 but it could not further be 
postponed. There had already been colleges in India, but 
colleges in the sense in which we understand them today, were 
non-existent before 1857. The missionary colleges of this 
type had been functioning in Bombay and Madras. Their 
number in Bengal was seven and in Madras it was two. 
Among the Government institutions, three Medical Colleges 
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in the three Presidencies and an Engineering College at 
Roorkee (1847) are worth mentioning. 


According to the Despatch, Universities were, established 
at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras in 1857. Separate Acts 
for the administration of these Universities were passed. 
These Acts were more or less similar in nature and contents. 
According to the Act, the administration of each University 
was entrusted to a Senate consisting of a Chancellor (Governor 
of the Province), a Vice-Chancellor (nominated by the Governor 
for a period of two years) and Fellows. The upper limit to 
the number of Fellows was not specifically fixed. They were 
of two kinds : (i) ex-officio, and (ii) ordinary. The first kind 
of Fellows consisted mainly of Chief Justice, Bishop, members 
of the Executive Council of the Governor, the Director of 
Public Instruction of the province and the Principals of 
Government Colleges. The post of a Fellow was considered 
to be vacant only in the circumstances of his death, resignation 
or his having left India permanently. Generally these Fellows 
were drawn from the influential elements of society irrespec- 
tive of their intellectual attainments. It is surprising that 
teachers, who form the backbone of education and are the 
genuine fountain head of learning, had no place in this body. 
This mode of administration dealt a fatal blow to education. 
For the execution of day-to-day affairs of the University, a 
Syndicate was set up ; but it was not born of the Act. 


It should, however, be remembered that though the 
Universities according to the Despatch had been directly 
entrusted with the work of teaching, the Acts confined their 
scope and they functioned merely as examining and diploma- 
distributing bodies. These Universities conferred upon the 
candidates Degrees in Arts, Law, Medicine and Civil Engineer- 
ing. The system of Matriculation was brought into being 
and a candidate desirous of University education could be 
eligible for admission after passing the Matriculation examina- 
tion. It was also possible to get government posts of a 
lower grade after Matriculation. There was an Intermediate 
course also of a duration of two years between Matriculation 
and B, A. 
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Higher education achieved a marked level of progress 
during the period between the years 1857 and 1882. The 
number of secondary schools, at the same time, was also on 
a constantly ascending scale. Naturally, the establishment 
of colleges for these students was nothing short of a veritable 
necessity. In Calcutta the number of matriculation examinees 
became two-fold. The Government too, on her part, evolved a 
comparatively libera! attitude towards the colleges. Conse- 
quently, whereas the number of colleges in the year 1857 
was only 27, it shot to 72 in 1882. 

At Calcutta and Madras, the Presidency Colleges were 
started. Meanwhile in the year 1865, a movement for the 
establishment of a University in the Punjab was afoot. Thus 
in 1869, the University College, Lahore was founded which 
later on developed into” the form of the Punjab University. 
Here education in European arts and sciences was imparted 
through the medium of the mother-tongue and much encourage- 
ment was given to Oriental languages as well. The Governor 
Lord Muir had raised the question of establishing a University 
in U. P. also in the year 1869 and accordingly in 1872 started 
Central College, Allahabad in a rented establishment. Its 
foundation stone was ultimately laid by Lord Northbrook 
in 1873, 


Along with these Government colleges well-nigh 34 non- 
government colleges were also opened. From amongst these, 
only two institutions deserve special mention. In 1864, the 
Taluqadars of Oudh established the Canning College at Luck- 
now in order to perpetuate the loving memory of the services 
of Lord Canning and to express their gratitude to him. It had 
an Oriental Department along with English. In a sense, this 
college was the necleus of present Lucknow University. 


Another institution, the Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental 
College, was founded in 1875 by Sir Syed Ahmad Khan at 
Aligarh in order to spread western learning among the Mus- 
lims. In Madras Presidency, the Patchyappa’s school and 
Vishakhapattanam schools were raised to the standard of 
colieges. In Bengal, a number of institutions, the Metropoli- 
tan College (1858), City College (1879), Albert College (1881) 
(all these institutions being schools formerly) were linked into 
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the shape of colleges. Besides these, Rajkot College (1870). 
Mayo College Ajmer (1872), Daly College, Indore (1876) and 
Aitchison College, Lahore (1886) were also established for the 
education of Princes. At Calcutta an Engineering Gollege was 
founded. It must be noted that except the Engineering College, 
all colleges were opened to impart education only in Arts. 


3. CRITICISM 


The Universities so established admitted of certain glaring 
defects since they had been established by the Government. 
The Government officials were always in majority in the admi- 
nistration of the universities, It appears as though the aim of 
these universities far from being higher education, was to 
produce a class of persons who might be the parts of the 
machinery of the State. In India whtre the aim of ancient 
Indian universities had been to ennoble, elevate and spiritua- 
lize human life through education, the modern Indian univer- 
sities gave birth to many evil traditions which still continuing 
to vititate and exercise their baneful influence upon the sphere 
of higher education. Now the University student, at the expiry 
of his academic career, obtained merely a paper certificate 
which was the only symbol of his intellectual and spiritual 
attainments. He could easily afford to forget everything he 
learnt at the university so long as he held the certificate. It 
was not imperative that being mentally and morally well- 
equipped, he should set out on the arduous journey of life. 
The educated persons in India, being intoxicated by their 
degree gradually began to lose all touch which their culture, 
tradition and common masses. 


Secondly, the University education completely ignored 
vocational education and confined the scope of education only 
to the subjects in Arts. It needs hardly a reiteration that 
India stood in dire exigency of vocational training. The pity 
is that whatever pattern of education was carved by these 
initial universities, was followed in the later period also. The 
natural result is that India is lagging behind in industrial 
progress. These Universities miserably failed producing such 
Stalwart youths as might engage themselves in the work of 
reconstruction of India in the fields of industry and agriculture. 
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They could only succeed in creating the race of persons, deli- 
cate and fragile in construction only fit for table work. 


Thirdly, these universities did not conduct teaching work 
but were merely examining bodies. This proved detrimental 


to the academic interests of the country. 
‘ 


Fourthly, Senate was deprived of the wise opinion of the 
educationists owing to the absence of teachers’ representation 
onit. Lastly, bureaucracy dominated the administration of 
University education, since they were Government institutions. 
Their progress or downfall depended to a considerable measure 
on the reports of Government officers. This impeded the 
natural and inherent growth of the universities. 


4. SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The progress of Secondary education in this period was 
very satisfactory owing to the clear directions embodied in the 
Despatch. As a matter of fact, the state Department of edu- 
cation had not paid so much attention either to higher or 
primary education as to the Secondary education. In this 
period many a government Secondary school sprangap and 
along with them the private enterprise was also encouraged 
through the sanction of grants-in-aid. Hence the number of 
these schools increased beyond expectation. By the end of 
1870, the number of Government Secondary schools was cons- 
tantly on an ascending scale. The Government afterwards 
devoted more attention to primary education. In this 
way we find that whereas the number of State schools in the 
year 1854 was 169 attended by only 18,345 students, it rose 
to 1,363 with a total strength of 44,605 by the year 1882. The 
Government framed rules pertaining to the sanction of grants- 
in-aid to private institutions in each province, This liberal 
financial help contributed to the increase in the number of 
private schools. 


As has been referred to above, after the incidents of 1857, 
the missionaries were meted out hard treatment at the hands 
of the Government. Hitherto among the private efforts in 
educational field, the missionaries were holding pre-eminently 
the chief place, but by the end of 1882, the Indians showed a 
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keen interest in this sphere with the result that in 1882 there 
were 1,341 institutions under Indian management while 757 
secondary schools were under the missionary control and 
management. Out of these, there were 582 schoolsin Bengal 
and 698 in Madras under Indian management. Due steps in 
this direction had been taken in Bombay, United Provinces, 
the Punjab and Assam too. 


There were 40 missionary secondary schools in Bengal, 
418 in Madras, 118 in the Punjab and 104 in the Province of 
Agra. Madras was the centre of missionary educational 
activities. In this way the total number of all secondary 
schools (Government and private) rose to 4,122 in the year 
1882, The main reason of the growth of private institutions 
in Bengal was that the fee-income was sufficient to meet the 
expenditure of these institutions and hénce they did not look 
to the State help. Again, they were not under the control of 
the universities. The Department of Education did not usually 
interfere in their affairs since they did not depend upon state 
help through grant-in-aid. 


re 5. DEFECTS 


Though Secondary institutions made advancement with: 
long strides in this period, yet they were not wholly immune 
from certain obvious defects. In the first place, they adopted 
English as the medium of education. Though the Despatch 
of 1854 had strongly recommended the mother-tongue as the 
medium of instruction, the influence of English was gathering 
momentum from day-to-day. In 1862, at Calcutta University, 
English treated only as optional hitherto, was made compul- 
sory medium of answering papers in subjects such as Geogra- 
phy, History, Arithmetic and Science etc. in the Matriculation 
Examination. In some of the Middle schools English began 
to be taught and in this way there were two categories of 
middle schools : Anglo-Vernacular and Vernacular-Middle 
schools, 


There were several reasons of the growing influence of 
English. Firstly, there was a growing demand of English 
among the people and its knowledge was considered to be the 
essential sign of modern civilization. Secondly, on account 
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of English being the medium of instruction in Colleges, it was 
indispensably imperative for the students to master this 
language fully well before their admission to colleges, for 
otherwise they were to devote as much time to the under- 
standing of the meaning of English language as to grasping 
the subject itself. In most of the colleges, the managers and 
the teachers were mainly Europeans. In this way it is quite 
evident that at the Secondary stage of education, regional 
languages had been disregarded from the very beginning. 


The second defect was, that there was scarcity of trained 
teachers. There were only two institutions at that time 
throughout India—one at Madras and the other at Lahore 
where teachers were trained. It was a very unsatisfactory 
state of affairs. Whatever training was imparted to the 
teachers was of a very lower order. 


The third limitation of it was that too much emphasis was 
laid on mere bookish and theoretical knowledge neglecting 
vocational training completely. Mere bookish learning 
divorced from practical knowledge of life made a student like 
an egg roasted only on one side, Except only one school at 
Bombay (1882), where students were awarded a meagre sum 
of Rs. 4/- P. M. as scholarship while obtaining practical educa- 
tion in agriculture, there was not even a single school 
throughout India where vocational training of any description 
was imparted. The mian reason of this was that the aim of 
students was to obtain some job soon after the matriculation 
examination or getadmitted to some college for the sake of 
higher education for which matriculation certificate was an 
essentiality. The state institutions too made no provision for 
it. Hence the managers of private institutions could not get 
any inspiration whatsoever for vocational education from 
the Government schools. Government was undoubtedly quite 
indifferent with regard to it. Probably they considered the 
industrial development of India detrimental to the commercial 
policy of England. Scarcity of funds was also one of the 
potent factors owing to which vocational education could not 
be introduced in the secondary schools. This miserable state 
of affairs is still continuing to exist. 
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6. STANLEY’S DESPATCH 


The year 1857 brought to an end the rule of Companyi n 
India and a post of the Secretary of State for India was 
created. Lord Stanley was appointed the first Segretary of 
State for India. He wanted to examine whether educational 
development had something to do or not with the Struggle for 
independence by the Indians in 1857. Moreover, he wanted 
to see the reaction of the Despatch of 1854 upon the educa- 
tional development of the country. Accordingly he supported 
the educational policy laid down in the Despatch of 1854, 
though he made, it is true, some alterations in the field of 
primary education. 


In his Despatch of 1859, Lord Stanley emphasised the need 
of training the teachers. As regards primary education he 
was of opinion that nothing or very little had been done in 
that direction ; hence it was necessary that sufficient attention 
should be devoted to the education of the general masses and 
that the s¥etem of grant-in-aid as recommended by the Des- 
patch of 1854 should be confined to secondary and higher 
education only and the government should directly undertake 
the responsibility of primary education because the system of 
grant-in-aid was not at all beneficial to primary schools. The 
Despatch of 1859 suggested that the government should levy 
a local tax, if necessary, for the purpose of defraying the expen- 
ses of primary schools. Lord Stanley had been much impre- 
ssed by the contemporary educational policy of England, where 
a movement for levying local cess for the Support of public 
institutions was carried on vigorously. 


In the year 1859, the control and administration of educa- 
tion had partly been transferred from the Central Government 
to Provincial governments. Lord Mayo authorised the provin- 
cial governments to control the educational departments in 
the year 1871 and permitted them to spend the income accru- 
ing from their educational departments upon educational 
projects. Later on, in 1877 Lord Lytton effected more dece- 
ntralization in the field of education. He introduced a policy 
of Quinquennial Settlement according to which education came 
under the direct control of the provincial governments for a 
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period of five years and a certain fraction of the income from 
the departments of Law and Excise had been fixed to be utili- 
zed for educational purposes. But the Central Government 
reserved the power of determining the country wide educa- 
tional policy. This system continued till 1882. 

. 


7. PRIMARY EDUCATION 


We have already seen that upto 1854, the State efforts- 
in the sphere of primary education remained quite far from 
being satisfactory and the Company confined the scope of her 
duties only to imparting higher education to the persons. 
belonging to upper stratum of society. In 1854, attention 
of the Company was directed towards this side and it 
undertook the responsibility of supervision of primary educa- 
tion and sanction of grant-in-aid for it. But grant-in-aid was 
confined only to higher education and nothing was done for 
the primary education. After 1859, a controversy concerning 
primary education broke out. The controversy centred upom 
the main issues whether or not grant-in-aid should be given 
from the State income ; whether local taxes should be levied 
or not and lastly what sort of policy should be adépted im 
connection with the indigenous schools. 


But at length each provincial government was allowed to- 
follow its own policy. The Government of Bombay and 
Bengal adopted quite contrary policies. The Bombay Govern- 
ment quite ignored indigenous institutions and started state 
schools, whereas indigenous schools were encouraged in 
Bengal. Madras, on the other hand, adopted a middle course 
of action. In 1882, there were only 73 aided indigenous and 
3,954 schools conducted by educational department in Bombay 
Presidency. On the contrary, there were in Bengal only 28. 
State schools and 47,374 indigenous schools receiving grant- 
in-aid. In Madras, there were 1,263 state and 13,223 indige-. 
nous educational institutions. Assam too had 7 government 
schools. The N. W. Agra Province made a systematic prog- 
ress in education following the scheme of ‘“Halkabandi 
schools.” In 1882, there were in N. W. Agra Province 6,172 
unaided indigenous schools and 243 aided primary schools. 
Coorg also followed the policy of Bombay Government. In 
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the Punjab there were 13,109 indigenous and 278 government 
aided schools. Central province gave much encouragement to 
indigenous schools and the educational system was lax and 
loose. Berar trod in the footprints of Bombay Government and 
in 1882 there were 467 schools under the Educational Depart- 
ment. The indigenous schools also flourished here well. 


Thus it is quite evident, that barring a few exceptions, indi- 
genous schools were not encouraged by the provincial govern- 
ments. Consequently, these schools either went out of exist- 
ence gradually or were merged into the state schools. 


The issue of levying a cess was also of vital importance. As 
a matter of fact, these local taxes were to be utilized not only 
for educational purposes exclusively but other programmes of 
public welfare also such as police, roadways and health ete. 
Therefore, the question was that of fixing some specific portion 
of the income from taxes for educational purposes. Again, 
the system of levying local rates could be introduced in provin- 
ces other than Bengal where the impracticability of levying 
local taxes was due to the prevalence of the system of *perma- 
nent seftlement.” In rural areas, the land revenue was the 
basis of these taxes. The land revenue being fixed under 
“permanent settlement’ imposition of any other taxes was 
objectionable. In N. W. Agra province, Thomson, according 
to his plan, had already imposed a cess on land revenue at the 
rate of one per cent. By 1866 the educational cess had become 
part and parcel of land revenue itself. In 1871, a further 
enquiry into it was made. 


In the same way, in the Punjab local tax was levied on land 
in the year 1857 and an enquiry was instituted in 1871. By 
and by, this system was adopted in all the provinces. In Oudh 
4 revenue tax at the rate of two anda half per cent had been 
levied in the year 1861, and one per cent of it was fixed for 
education. In 1862, the cess was levied in Central Province at 
the rate of one per cent to be raised to two per cent later on. 
The Bombay Government imposed a local tax at the rate of 
61/, per cent and only one third of it was earmarked for 
education. Similar taxes were levied in Sindh in 1865, Madras 
and Assam in 1866 and 1879 respectively, Some portion of 
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the income from such taxes had been fixed to promote primary 
education. 


Besides the rural areas, in towns too house tax was levied 
under the,administration of Municipal bodies. The Municipal 
Boards did not perform their duties well and they could not 
egntribute much to the cause of the promotion of primary 
education. Consequently, major portion of the income obtai- 
ned from revenue taxes in rural areas, was spent in towns. 
Later on, the Indian Educational Commission recommended 
to separate the local taxes of rural and urban areas. At 
certain places the income from these taxes was spent even 
upon secondary and higher education which ought to have 
been utilized for primary education alone. In some provinces 
the educational cess flowed out in other channels than purely 
educational ones. Ultimately it was not until 1871 that certain 

definite instructions were passed by the Government in this 
direction. 


In Bengal, no such local taxes were levied, nonetheless, 
primary education made appreciable progress there owing to 
the state grant-in-aid. Moreover, the system of ‘Circle schools’ 
was brought into vogue, ultimately to be absorbed by “Normal 
School” system. 


In this way the primary education in India progressed with 
long strides during the period falling between the years 1871 
and 1882. In 1882, there were as many as 82,916 schools 
attended by well nigh 21 lakhs of students, whereas in 1871, 
there were only 16,473 schools with a total strength of 64 
lakhs of children. Still, it will have to be acknowledged, 
that the level of literacy in India was considerably low in view 
of the vast population of the country. In fact scarcity of . 
funds, indifferent attitude and crooked policy of the Govern- 
ment were some of the reasons which could not bring about 
expected results in the field of primary education. Population 
of the country was showing an upward trend and the develop- 
ment of education was taking place ata dull and slow pace. 
Hence education needed a somewhat more liberal and vital 
policy. After the mutiny of 1857, Government officials had 
assumed a severe attitude towards the Christian missionaries 
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and the Government institutions began to regard the missio- 
nary schools with envy. It resulted in a fierce movement 
launched by the missionaries in England and India. They 
genpamaed government officials as atheists and state schools. 

š “Godless” and “irreligious”. All this turmoil led to the 


iain of the famous Indian Education Commission in 
the year 1882. 
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y INDIAN EDUCATION 

COMMISSION AND 1 5 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 
[1882-1904] 


(A) INDIAN EDUCATION COMMISSION 
1. INTRODUCTORY 


WE have already pointed out in the foregoing chapter that 
after the Despatch of 1854 the hopes of Christian missionaries 
in India built upon the system of grant-in-aid, could not be 
fulfilled. Itis undoubtedly true that the educational policy 
of Government was such as to nourish and foster with care the 
secondary and higher collegiate education and meet out step- 
motherly treatment to primary education in the country. The 
missionaries raised an agitation against this policy. They 
had been propagating their religion through the instrumenta- 
lity of education. Hence they wanted to have complete hold 
over the educational institutions. This explains their aversion: 
to the institutions started by the State. They did not coun- 
tenance Government’s policy of religious neutrality. They 
consequently protested that the educational policy of the 
Indian Government was running counter to the directions and 
Suggestions of the Despatch of 1854. This agitation soon 
reached England where an organisation named “The General 
Council of Education in India” was soon formed supported 
by such eminent persons as Lord Halifax and Lord Lawrence. 
When Lord Ripon was appointed the Viceroy of India in 1882, 
a deputation ef the above mentioned Council waited upon 
him with the object of requesting him to institute an enquiry 
into Indian education. Lord Ripon replied: 
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“The Despatch (of 1854) lays down clearly and forcibly the 
broad lines of the true educational policy for India, and upon 
these lines it will be my desire to work...It will be my duty 
when I get out to India to examine all such matters carefully 
in the light of the information which will then be at my 
disposal ; but I do not think Ishall be guilty of any indiscre- 
tion if I tell you even now how much I sympathize with your 
desire to promote the extension of elementary education 
among the poorer classes. This has been a special object of 
interest to many years in England; it will not be less so in 
India.”* 

2. APPOINTMENT OF THE COMMISSION 

Having come to India, Lord Ripon appointed the first 

Indian Education Commission on February 3, 1882 with Wil- 
liam Hunter (a member of the Executive Council of Viceroy) 
as its Chairman. The Commission is sometimes termed as 
‘Hunter Commission’ owing to William Hunter's appointment 
as its Chairman. Besides the Chairman, the Commission con- 
sisted 20 other members, from amongst whom Syed Mahmud, 
Bhudev Mukerjee, Anand Mohan Bose and K.T. Telung were 
the representatives of the Indians and Dr. Miller (Madras) 
that of the missionaries. Mr. B. L. Rice, the then Director of 
Public Instructions Mysore, was appointed the Secretary of the 
Commission. 


3. AIMS 


The fundamental object of the Despatch of 1854, as has al- 
ready been indicated, was to divert the attention and efforts of 
the Government from the sphere of higher education and 
direct it to the primary education of general masses. More- 
over, the public was much dissatisfied with the contemporary 
attitude of the Government towards the expansion of primary 
education. In England “the Elementary Education Act” had 
been passed to enforce compulsory primary education amongst 
the masses. The Commission, therefore, attached primary 
importance to an enquiry to be set up to examine the condi- 
tion of primary education in India. It did not aim at enqui- 
ring into other facts, ie., University education, Vocational 


1 Stark, p. 105. 
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and European education etc. In short, the Commission 
wanted to make the following enquiries : (i) condition of 
primary education and methods of its expansion ; (ii) the 
position of,state institutions and their importance ; (iii) Posi- 
tion of missionary institutions in the general scheme of 
Indian education ; (iv) Attitude of Government towards private . 
enterprise. The Commission also undertook an enquiry into 
the system of grant-in-aid, Further, the Commission gave 
Suggestions concerning Secondary and Collegiate education. 

The main duty of the Commission “should be to enquire 
into the manner in which effect had been given to the Des- 
patch of 1854 and to suggest such methods as it might think 
desirable with a view to more completely carrying out the 
policy laid down therein.” 

After its appointment the Commission held its meetings 
at Calcutta for a period of well-nigh two ‘months and there- 
after made a country wide tour of India for eight months 
studying educational position. After doing hard work for a 
long time, the Commission submitted its six hundred page 
Report including some provincial reports. They puteforth 
various important suggestions for the future progress of 
education, having given historical survey of Indian education. 

4. RECOMMENDATIONS 


Below we attempt to give a brief account of the recommen- 
dations of the Commission. It should, however, be remem- 
bered that the Commission threw light, mutatis mutandis on 
the same facts which had been stated in the Despatch of 1854, 


(i) Indigenous Education. The Commission sought to 
define an indigenous school “as one established’ or conducted 
by natives of India on native methods.” It recommended that 
these schools should be developed, patronized and admit- 
ted into new educational pattern. It was felt that indigenous 
schools had survived passing through a series of odds and 
difficulties ; it proves their “vitality and popularity.” The 


ACE A A Admitting, however, the comparative inferiority of 
indigenous institutions, we consider that efforts should now be 
made to encourage them, They have survived a severe competition, 
and have thus proved that they possess both vitality and popularity.” 

—Report, p. 68. 
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examples of Bengal and Madras had strengthened the hope 
that the indigenous schools could be moulded according to 
the need of the hour. The Commission, therefore, observed : 
“The indigenous schools, if recognised and assisted, as we 
shall presently propose, may be expected to. improve their 
method and fill a useful position in the State system of 
national education.” 


For the sake of the management of these schools, the 
Commission recommended the formation of District and 
Municipal Boards duly represented by the Indians and forbade 
the government to interfere in the curricula of these institu- 
tions. It suggested to encourage the teachers of these schools 
by training them properly. According to the Commission’s 
report each province was free in matters of the standard of 
curriculum, method of teaching and mode of examination. 
The Commission provided for the State financial help to these 
institutions with a view to enabling them to include some 
subjects of practical utility. Thus the indigenous education 
which had been lying under a cloud and withering for want of 
pationage, now began to shoot new leaves under the fostering 
care of the State. It is, nevertheless, true that the Commission 
by recommending the ‘Payment by Results System’ which had 
been regarded as detrimental to Secondary and Collegiate 
education, for indigenous institutions, created a tradition in the 
sphere of education owing to which the system of ‘Payment 
by Results’ dominated the system of grant-in-aid and thus 
checked the natural growth of indigenous schools. 


(ii) Primary Education. The Commission took a very 
keen interest in the primary education of the country. In 
fact, it was the principal sphere of their investigation.” There- 


1 Indian Education Commission (1882) Report, p. 68. 

2 cf. “It is the desire of the Governor-General-in-Council that the 
Commission should specially bear in mind the great importance 
which the Government attaches to the subjects of primary education. 
The development of elementary education was one of the main 
objects contemplated by the Despatch of 1854.........! the principal 
object, therefore, of the enquiry of the Commission should be the 
present state of elementary education throughout the Empire, and 
the means by which this can everywhere be extended and improved.” 

—Resolution of the Government of India, 1882. 
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fore, they admitted boldly “that while every branch of education 
can justly claim the fostering care of the State, it is desirable, 
in the present circumstances of the country, to declare the 
elementary education of the masses, its provision, extension 
and improvément, to be that part of the educational system to 
whigh the strenuous efforts of the State should now be directed 
in a still larger measure than heretofore.” It was to achieve 
this end that the Commission made various recommendations 
in connection with different aspects of primary education 
such as policy, organisation, curriculum, training of teachers 
and grant-in-aid etc. 


Declaring their policy concerning primary education, the 
Commission recommended that primary education as imparted 
through the medium of the mother-tongue, should be treated 
as closely related to the practical aspect of the life of masses 
and not as a mere ladder helping them reach University edu- 
cation. Besides, the Goyernment should feel it their duty to 
extend more patronage to primary education than before. In 
the appointments made to the governmental posts of a lower 
order, preference should be given to merely literate persons. 
Primary education of such districts as are educationally back- 
ward or the tribal regions should be encouraged by Depart- 
ment of Education through liberal grants-in-aid for the purpose. 


The Commission recommended that the District and Muni- 
cipal Boards be entrusted with the work of the management 
of primary education. Lord Ripon had introduced Local 
Boards on the pattern of County Councils of England, In 
England also management and supervision of primary educa- 
tion had been entrusted to the County Councils. Similarly, 
in India, District Boards came into being asa result of the 
Local-Self-Government Act and these Boards were entrusted 
with the supervision of primary education, The sphere of 
their educational responsibilities included the finances, inspec- 
tion, management and expansion of primary education of the 
particular district. By this arrangement, Government «got 
riddance of primary education, which was her prime and 
immediate concern. All the provinces were allowed fullest 
scope of freedom in prescribing their own curricula consistent 
with their long-standing traditions and practices. 
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The Commission put forth certain valuable suggestions 
concerning the financial aspect of primary education. Firstly, 
the District and Municipal Boards were directed to assign 
specific funds to primary education. Further, it was suggested 
that accounts of rural and urban primary institutions be 
separated so that the funds of rural institutions might not be 
misappropriated by urban primary schools. As regards the 
utilization of local funds, the Commission gave positive direc- 
tion that they may be spent exclusively on primary education. 
Again it recommended that it was the lookout of the provin- 
cial governments to contribute to local funds. But the sum 
of such government financial help had not been specified. 
Thus primary education depended for its maintenance upon 
local funds alone. Though the provincial governments 
played only a subordinate role in giving grant-in-aid to local 
bodies, yet the ideal was placed before them that they should 
contribute at least one-half of the local funds or one-third of 
the entire expenditure. But needless to say, this financial 
help was insignificant in view of the vast population of the 
country. ¢ 


It is thus evident that the object of the Commission in pro- 
viding financial help to primary education was to ensure maxi- 
mum possible financial amenities under the circumstances. 
Hence they observed “that primary education be declared to 
be that part of the whole system of public instruction, which 
possesses an almost exclusive claim on local funds set apart 
for education, and a large claim on provincial revenues.” 


Besides this, the Commission emphasised the need of esta- 
blishing more Normal schools for the training of teachers so 
that there might be at least one Normal school under‘a Divi- 
sional Inspector. The Commission showed considerable 
Catholicity of views. They allowed all the provinces to adopt 


1 cf “We recommend that supply of Normal schools whether 
Government or aided, be so localised as to provide for the local 
requirements of all primary schools whether Government or aided, 
within the division under each inspector...... We recommended that 
the first charge on provincial funds assigned for primary education 
be the cost of its direction and inspection, and the provision of an 
adequate supply of Normal schools.” —Commission Report. 
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a curriculum suited to their needs and thus no uniform curri- 
culum was fixed for the whole of the country. The curriculum 
included certain subjects of practical utility, i.e., book-keeping, 
mensuration, physical sciences with their application to agri- 
culture and‘thedicine etc. 


(iii) Secondary Education. In the sphere of secondary 
education, the Commission suggested proper remedies to: 
purge it of certain defects and expand it in a healthy state. 
With a view to expanding secondary education the Commi- 
ssion recommended complete withdrawal by the Government 
from this field and entrusting it to the care of efficient Indians. 
Further it was laid down in the report that the system of 
grant-in-aid should liberally and judiciously be followed. 
Primary education being regarded as the prime concern of 
the State, less importance was attached to secondary educa- 
tion. The Commission recommended that the State should 
soon relieve itself of the responsibilities of secondary educa- 

_ tion by sanctioning grant-in-aid to it and entrusting it to pri- 
vate enterprise. Nevertheless, it was also thought essential. 
that Government should establish a High School as the model 
institution in those districts “where they may be required in 
the interests of the people, and where the people themselves. 
may not be advanced or wealthy enough to establish such 
schools for themselves with a grant-in-aid,”! But not more than, 
one of such schools can be established in a district. The public 
themselves should undertake the entire educational responsi- 
bilities of the district. With a view to encouraging it, the 
Commission suggested that the managers of private institutions 
might charge less fee in comparison to state institutions. 


The Commission recommended bifurcation in the curricu- 
lum of secondary schools in the interest of educational stand- 
ards (i) ‘A’ Course, and (ii) ‘B’ Course. The first course was 
meant to lead to the entrance examination of the Universities 
and the latter was of a practical type meant for commercial 
and non-literary studies. The Commission’s recommendations 
concerning medium of instruction were extremely discouraging 
and unsatisfactory. It did not even refer to the use of mother- 

Indian’ Education Commission Report, p. 254. 
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tongue as medium of education at the secondary stage. Possi- 
bly it favoured English. Again, it did not lay down any definite 
policy with regard to Middle Schools and left them to the care 
of the private management according to the circumstances. 


(iv) Higher Education. As has been indicated above the 
Commission was positively forbidden to institute an enquiry 
into University and higher education, nevertheless, it gave 
certain important suggestions about collegiate education too. 
The Commission had already announced that the Government 
should as soon as possible withdraw herself from higher 
education. It was suggested that “the rate of aid to each 
college be determined by the strength of the staff, the expendi- 
ture on its maintenance, the efficiency of the institution and 
the wants of the locality.” Provision should be made, if need 
be, for giving financial help to the institutions for the constru- 
ction of building, furniture, library, and scientific apparatus. 
‘The number of candidates enjoying free studentship was fixed. 
‘The Commission further made very valuable recommendations 
such as providing jobs to be the out-going students at the end 
of their academic career, providing facilities to deserving stu- 
dents for higher education in foreign countries and introducing 
such a wide and comprehensive curriculum in different colleges 
-of India as might be suitable to all the students according to 
their taste and aptitude. 


Besides these, the Commission recommended that either 
the Principal or one of the professors of each college should 
deliver a series of religious talks in each session and that a 
text-book on religion should be written based on the funda- 
mental principles of human and natural religions. But it must 
be admitted that the Commission committed a glaring mistake 
by allowing private institutions to charge lower rate of fees 
than those of the state institutions, naturally resulting in the 
creation of an atmosphere of undesirable and unhealthy rivalry 
and the growth of many an inefficient institution. 

(v) Missionary Enterprise. The issue of the Despatch of 
1854 had strengthened the hopes of missionaries that they 
would completely dominate the sphere of Indian education and 
fulfil the educational demands of the entire country, Failure 
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in the achievement of this end led them to raise an agitation in 
England as a result of which the Indian Education Commission 
had been appointed. But the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion, withered all their expectations. The Commission’s recom- 
mendations were very significant in this connection. The mis- 
sipnaries did not object to the transfer of primary education into 
the hands of the Local Boards, because they were nominally 
associated with it. But when the Commission suggested that 
the Government should withdraw herself completely from the 
field of secondary and collegiate education by entrusting it to 
the care of private enterprise, the smouldering hopes in the 
hearts of missionaries began to revive. Unfortunately the 
invisible hand offate snatched this last possibility too from 
their hands. The Commission showed great precaution in 
this matter and made it clear in their report : “The private 
effort which it is mainly intended to evoke is that of the 
people themselves. Natives of India must constitute the most 
important of all agencies if educational means are ever to be 
co-extensive with educational wants.” They further observed : 
“In a country with such varied needs as India, we should 
deprecate any measure which would throw excessive influence 
over higher education into the hands of any single agency ; and 
particularly into the hands of an agency which, however, bene- 
volent and earnest, cannot on all points be in sympathy with 
the mass of the community.........At the same time we think 
it well to put on record our unanimous opinion that withdrawl 
of direct departmental agency should not take place in favour 
of missionary bodies and the departmental institutions of the 


higher order should not be transferred to missionary manage- 
on 


ment. 


It is evident thus that missionary enterprise was regarded 
as inferior to private institutions in the sphere of private 
venture in educational field. It brought an awakening among 
the Indians that unless they themselves would undertake 
the educational responsibilities of the country, all hopes con- 
cerning the expansion and improvement of national education- 
al system would be futile and vain. 


1 Indian Education Commission Report, p. 452. 
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(vi) Gradual Withdrawl of State from Educational Field. 
The policy of the Commission was that Government should 
relieve herself of the responsibilities of mass education by 
entrusting them to the Indian people because the State had 
already declared that there was scarcity of*funds for 
education. Therefore, the people were required to raise funds 
for their own education. The money thus saved could be 
utilized in sanctioning grants-in-aid to a still larger number 
of institutions. Hence so far as the primary education was 
concerned, it was placed under the control and supervision of 
Local Boards, while Secondary and Collegiate education was 
entrusted to the fostering care of private enterprise under the 
proper direction and supervision of educational department. 


In this way newly established institutions were promised 
all sorts of help. The Commission recémmended that all the 
legal documents, buildings, books and other equipment be 
transferred into the hands of the manager at the time of 
entrusting State institutions to private enterprise and that 
their right be safeguarded. Thus the Commission freed the 
Government from the responsibilities of national education. 


(vii) Graat-in-aid System. The Commission laid special 
Stress on the improvement and extension in the system of 
grant-in-aid, In this connection, it studied the system of 
gtant-in-aid prevalent in different provinces. In Bombay 
Presidency, the ‘Payment by Results’ system was in vogue 
whereas in Madras and Northern India as well as Central 
Province respectively the ‘Salary Grant’ system and “Fixed 
Period” system were prevalent. The Commission, having 
Studied all these systems, allowed full individual discretion 
to all the provinces consistent with their local needs and 
setting up a general principle, gave directions to all the 
provinces in this respect. It, however, wiped out the dis- 
tinction between Governmental and non-governmental insti- 
tutions. The rules of grant-in-aid system were rendered 
lenient. Interference with internal affairs of the institutions 
was forbidden, Moreover, some such educational officials as 
might win the confidence of the managers, were appointed 
to assist and guide them in matters of administration. 
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(viii) Special Education. In addition to these recommenda- 
tions, the Commission expressed their opinion about some 
special kinds of education, viz., Women education, Muslim 
education, religious education, education of the princes, 
Adult education, education of aboriginal tribes etc. As 
regards Women’s education, it suggested that Government 
should give liberal grants to girls’ schools, award grants to 
women teachers, establish Normal schools for them, prescribe 
simple curriculum for the primary education of girls, and 
organise an elaborate system of separate inspectorate for 
girls’ education.? 


On account of the existence of great disparity between the 
educational advancement of Hindus and Muslims, it was 
suggested that some special educational facilities be provided 
to Mohammedans. Hence it was recommended that Govern- 
ment should award scholarships, establish Muslim Normal 
Schools, special middle and high schools and appoint Muslim 
Inspectors. In the sphere of religious education, the Com- 
mission supported the strict State policy of religious neutrality. 
Further the recommendations to prepare a book on ethics 
and organise a series of religious addresses were also made 
by it. It further recommended the establishment of institu- 
tions for the education of princes and children of native 
chiefs and noblemen. Adult education too invited their 
attention and hence it was suggested that night-classes should 
be started for the adults. Provision of primary education 
for the tribes also formed one of the most important aspects 
of the Commission’s report. ` 


(ix) Criticism. On the recommendations of the Commission, 
primary education was handed over to the Local Boards, For 
the expansion of secondary education, private efforts were 
considerably encouraged. Though the Government did not 


1 Cf... «Jt will have been seen that female education is still in an 
extremely backward condition, and that it needs to be fostered in 
every legitimate way..--.. Hence we think it expedient to recom- 
mend “that public funds of all kinds—local, municipal and provincial 

—should be chargeable in an equitable proportion for the support of 
girls’ schools as well as for boys? schools,” 
—Report of the Indian Education Commission (1882) , p. 545. 
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transfer the control of State institutions into the hands of 
private enterprise, yet new institutions were not further 
started by them. The state, barring the recommendations 
concerning religious education, accepted all other ones. 


. 
The Commission mainly advocated the policy laid down 
in the Despatch of 1854. Owing to the increase in the work 
of inspections, more responsibilities were placed upon the 
Department of Education. This tended to increase undue 
Government control on the schools. But a spirit of co-ordin- 
ation and mutual co-operation was created between the State 
and private efforts evidencing that the organisation of educa- 
tion from primary to University stage was possible on the 
basis of co-operation. By recommending the inclusion of 
vocational education in the curriculum of high schools, the 
Commission pointed out that education »was becoming unnec- 
essarily more and more theoretical and bookish. 


(B) EFFECT ON GROWTH OF EDUCATION (1882-1904) 
5. UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE EDUCATION 


Follewing the recommendations of the Commission, the 
number of colleges increased considerably in the country. 
The Punjab University was established by a Special Act of 
Incorporation in the year 1882, and the Allahabad University 
in 1887, The Punjab University had deveioped from the 
original institution, viz., the Lahore University College which 
also included a Faculty of Oriental Learning. Later on, 
it annexed a Law Department to itself. One of the special 
features of this University was that medium of instruction 
in the Faculty of Oriental Learning was mother-tongue, i.e., 
Urdu and not English. It also conferred degrees and diplomas 
in Oriental languages i.e., Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit. 


So far as Allahabad University was concerned, a proposal 
for the establishment of a University for Northern India had 
been put forth in the year 1869. On July 1, 1872, Lord Muir 
{the then Lieutenant-Governor of N. W. Province) founded a 
Central College as a nucleus at Allahabad in a rented buil- 
ding. With the establishment of the Punjab University in 
1882, it was considered essential that a Separate University 
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should be established in the United Provinces. Hitherto all 
the provincial colleges were affiliated to the Calcutta Univer- 
sity ; it was now difficult to continue this affiliation in view 
of multifgrious difficulties pertaining to administration and 
curriculum. 


“It was felt that Calcutta was too far distant, and that the 
regulations of that university were not altogether suitable to 
the development of higher education in Northern India. 
Especially the Calcutta curriculum was considered defective in 
that it took too little notice of those purely oriental studies 
which had formerly flourished in the United Provinces. It 
was further hoped that the establishment of a local University 
would stimulate local progress. An Act was accordingly passed 
inthe Council of the Governor General in the year 1887 
incorporating the University of Allahabad.”! Thus in 1887, 
the Allahabad University came into being as a result ofa 
special Act being passed. It conducted examinations along 
with teaching work. $ 


By the end of 19th century, there were five Universities in 
India. The curricula were more or less similar in all:the Uni- 
versities. After some time, all the Universities except Madras 
introduced Faculty of Science and conferred degree of B. Sc. 
on the candidates. 


The recommendations of the Commission influenced 
though indirectly the expansion of college education. On 
account of the establishment of secondary schools and gra- 
dually increasing number of the students in them, it became 
essential that new colleges should be opened for higher educa- 
tion. Students generally desired to have college education 
because they thought that higher education was sine qua non 
of eligibility for higher posts in the State. Further, the Com- 
mission has encouraged private enterprise in Indian education, 
hence the educated Indians made appreciable progress in this 
direction ; so much so that the Colleges conducted by them 
far outnumbered those of the missionaries. In 1902, whereas 
the number of Christian colleges was 37, that of the private 


1 Quinquenuial Review of the Progress of Educatioa in India, 1897- 
1902, Vol. I, para 154. 
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colleges was 42. The number of colleges was constantly 
ascending in scale and from 68 in the year 1882 it rose to 
179 in the year 1902 including 9 in Ceylon and 2 in Burma. 
Out of these institutions there were 138 colleges wjthin British 
India including 12 colleges for women education and 11 
colleges for the education of the Europeans. The Christin 
missionaries, being aggrieved by the policy of the Commission 
and the Government, did not show much interest in higher 
education, Hence these colleges remained mainly in the 
hands of the Indians. 


At this point, it must be remembered that the establish- 


ment of Indian National Congress in 1885 and the National _ 


Movement following it, enjoyed unique position in the his- 
tory of educational progress of the country, There is reference 
to.it in the Calcutta University Comniission Report : 


“All these thousands of students, two generations of 
the ablest sons of Bengal, had been taught to study in 
English language. Undertaking this study in the first instant 
because of the practical utility of the language, they had 
all been forced to drink deeply from the wells of English 
literature, which is, beyond all others, the literature of 
liberty. The leaven of the thought of Bacon and Milton, 
Lock and Burke, Wordsworth and Byron ; was working in the 
minds of Bengal, whose age long ideals had .been those of 
submission and self-renunciation not those of freedom and 
individual initiative. Such ideas, difficult to assimilate with 
the tradition of the East could not but have formidable and 
often perturbing results. With the political aspects of those 
Tesults we are not directly concerned. But political ideas 
can never be separated from intellectual movements, and the 
generation after 1882 was to see the influence of the new 
currents of thought powerfully reflected in the development 
of the educational system.” 


The National Movement thus contributed much to the 
advancement of education during this period. The existing high 
schools developed into colleges, The Indians had fully realized 
that they could, if anybody, build up their national character 


1 Quoted by Dr, Zellner : Education in India, p. 96. 


themselves. Though colleges and high schools were till then 
headed by the English Principals or Head Masters. Not only 
there was dearth of capable Indians, but they were considered 
to be unworthy also of such responsibilities. Yet intellectual 
celebrities like 'R. P. Paranjape illumined the path in this 
direction too. There were some philanthropic Indian scholars 
who, instead of accepting Government posts, took the reins of 
educational institutions into their own hands and made a large 
contribution to educational expansion. The Ferguson College, 
Poona was founded by the famous nationalists the late B. G. 
‘Tilak, V. K. Chiplonkar and G. G. Agarkar. Sir Surendra Nath 
Banerjee took the charge of the Ripon College, Calcutta. The 
Arya Samaj Movement was fully active to bring about mental 
and ethical renaissance in the country. The Dayanand Anglo 
Vedic College was established at Lahore in 1886 by the efforts 
of the Arya Samaj ; it soon became one of the most famous 
colleges of northern India. In 1898, Mrs. Annie Besant 
founded the Central Hindu College at Benaras later to develop 
into the present Benaras Hindu University. 


6. CRITICISM © 


With the increase in the number of colleges, that of stu- 
dents too increased enormously, but the standard of education 
was lowered. The low standard of education can well be 
attributable to a number of factors—scarcity of funds and 
good text-books, inadequate accommodation and inexperienced 
and inefficient teachers being the chief ones. The tendency of 
giving priority to bookish knowledge in the students was 
growing abnormally and their faculty of original thinking was 
stunted and cramped. According to the views of Albert 
which he expressed in 1885, the more the education was expa- 
nding, the more, the value of the symbol of what it stood for, 
was falling. Similar views were expressed by certain other edu- 
cationists of the time at Calcutta that contemporary education 
was fast producing graduates who could best be termed “mere 
machines of memory”. In fact, whatever was true of Bengal 
at that time, was applicable, in a large measure, also to other 
provinces of the country and unfortunately the words hold 
good even today. Similar warning had been given in 1889 by 
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Lord Lansdowne, Chancellor of Calcutta University. He had 
observed : 


“Lam afraid we must not disguise from ourselves that if 
our schools and colleges continue to educate the youth of 
India at the present rate, we are likely to hear even more than 
we do at present of the complaint that we are turning out every 
year an increasing number of young men whom we have 
provided with an intellectual equipment admirable in itself 
but practically use less to them on account of the small 
number of openings which the professions afford for gentlemen 
who have received this kind of education.’ 


In this way higher education along with its expansion and 
progress had been producing a class of educated persons who 
resembled one another physically and mentally like the coins 
of the same mint, and bore no marks of individual distinction 
and who behaved like automatic ‘machines of memory’ as. 
has been described by some critic. The greatest evil of Indian 
education i.e. subordination of teaching to examination was 


planting its foot firmly in Indian system of education. It seemed - 


as though students received education not for the sake of life 
but for the sake of examination. Hence the Indian Universities 
Commission had to observe later in 1902 : “The greatest evil 
from which University Education in India suffers is that tea- 
ching is subordinate to examination and not examination to 
teaching.” The standard of college education fell abruptly 
as a result of general expansion of education. It was in this 
period that commercialization of education took place and is 
reaching its utmost bounds even today challenging, as it were, 
the skill of all modern educationists of India. 


Here it is worthy of note that whereas the standard of 
knowledge was falling in inverse Proportion to the expansion 
of general education and the efficiency of most of the colleges 
was suffering, it was considered essential in the opinion of 
some of the prominent leaders of the country that expansion 
of education was a supreme necessity despite the fall in its 


1 Quoted by Siqueira, T. N.: The Education in India, p. 84» 
(Oxford University Press) 1939. 
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standard. Their idea was that education should be available 
to the general masses instead of remaining confined only 
to the people of upper strata of society so that the percen- 
tage of literacy might shoot up. Their conjecture was that 
standard ©f education and efficiency of colleges could be 
improved in due course of time, as G. K. Gokhale makes. 
it clear in his address. ; 


“I think, my Lord—and this is a matter of deep conviction 
with me—that, in the present circumstances of India, alk 
Western education is valuable and useful. If it is the highest 
that under the circumstances is possible, so much the better.. 
But even ifit is not the highest, it must not on that account 
be rejected. I believe that the life ofa people, whether in 
the political or social or industrial or intellectual fiéld, is am 
organic whole...... To my mind, the greatest work of Western 
education in the present state of India is notso much the: 
encouragement of learning as the liberation of the Indian 
mind from the thraldom of old-world ideas, and the assimila-: 
tion of all that is highest and best in the life and thought andi 
character of the West. For this purpose not only the highest 
but all Western education is useful.’? We end our dbserva- 
tions about the Indian Universities of 19th century with the 
words : 

“It may be said that the Universities were too narrow im 
their scope and that they interpreted the functions of higher 
education in too narrow a manner. It may also be argued 
against them that they failed to encourage research and origi- 
nal thinking and that they did not produce great scholars. 
and scientists. But inthis connection we must not forget 
that they were founded with quite other aims and that those 
who were responsible for bringing them into existence wanted 
something other than what their later critics would desire.’ 


7. SECONDARY EDUCATION 


During this period, secondary education attained a high 
level of progress. After the publication of the Commission’s. 
report, speed of progress was reasonably fast for a decade.. 


1 Gokkhale’s Speeches, pp. 234-35 (Ed. 1920) 
2 A, N, Basu : University. Education in India (Past and Present), p. 44. 
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The number of secondary schools in the year 1882 was 3,916 
tising to 5,124 in 1902 and the number of students too rose 
from 214,077 to 590,129. Private enterprise in this field was 
much encouraged. The Education Department, contrary to 
the suggestions of the Commission concentrated’ its efforts 
anew on secondary education. It naturally cramped the 
expected and desirable growth of primary education. 


From amongst the secondary schools, some of them were 
receiving grant-in-aid, yet others were dragging on their 
existence with the income from fees and small subscriptions. 
The condition of these institutions was very wretched. The 
Education Department too could not interfere with their 
affairs. , 


The Commission had provided education in some of the 
industrial and commercial subjects under course ‘B’ ; but by 
the end of 19th century, these optional subjects could not 
enjoy popularity and still the Matriculation examination was 
dominent in the sphere of secondary education. It is, 
however, true that nearly all the provincial governments 
had included practical education in some measure in the 
curricula. The Madras Government in 1888, had started 
technical curriculum in the institutions. In 1897, the Bombay 
Government had started the ‘School Leaving Certificate’, 
examination which could make the candidate eligible for 
University education. In the ‘School Final Course’ of 
Bombay, subjects such as Physical science, Economics, 
Agriculture and Manual Training had also been included. 
Anattempt to popularize this examination was made in 
Bombay by making it compulsory for obtaining State services. 
In the same way, Allahabad University started the ‘School 
Final” examination in the year 1894. The Punjab University 
Started classes for the education of clerks and that of 
commerce. The Bengal Government too with a view to 
Preparing clerks and engineers, provided for a special kind 
of education. Almost all the Universities tried to materialize 
the plans pertaining to this curriculum ; but, as has been 
indicated above, domination of Matriculation examination 
persisted. In 1902, as many as 23,000 candidates took this 
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examination whereas only 2,000 candidates appeared in the > 
examination of Vocational subjects of the ‘B’ course. 


Thus we find that progress was being made in all directions 
of secondacy education. But it is a deplorable fact that owing 
to the uncertain policy of the Commission with regard to the 
medium of instruction, mother-tongue could not be employed 
as medium in any province. This did a lot of harm and the 
progress of provincial languages was dealt a severe blow. 
Moreover, English language dominated the field of secondary 
education and it seems as though the aim of edueation 
remained only learning of English. This stunted the free 
intellectual. growth of the pupils since they had to devote 
much more time to the understanding of a foreign language 
than to the grasping of the subject proper. In spite of that 
the students lacked self-confidence as regards their under- 
standing of the subject. This naturally resulted in the cramped 
growth of their intellect. 


8. PRIMARY EDUCATION 


It has already been pointed out that the Commission had 
recommended the establishment of Municipalities in indian 
towns and District Boards for rural areas on the pattern of 
County Councils of England for the sake of primary education 
and placed it under their supervision. This arrangement 
contributed to the expansion of primary education to some 
extent but the results could not meet cherished expectations. 
The rights and duties of these Local Boards were codified. 
Indigenous schools which had survived through centuries and 
were in a wretched state were also handed over to the Local 
Boards. It is true, however, that where Boards were not 
granted this right owing to the backwardness of the people, 
there state institutions were started. 


Rules were drawn up concerning the expenditure to be 
met by the Local Boards on primary education and it was 
directed that the income of the Boards under educational heads 
be spent on primary education exclusively. The provincial 
governments framed regulations with respect to granting aid 
to the Local Boards. The Bombay government consented to 
pay halfas much as Local Bodies assigned to primary educa- 
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tion. The"Madras Government announced to spend five per 
cent of their total revenue on educational purposes. Similarly, 
Bengal, United Provinces, the Punjab, Assam and Central 
Province encouraged primary education by framing rules 
about grant-in-aid to Local Boards. All the proviticial govern- 
ments rendered the rules of grant-in-aid more suitable «or 
primary education through proper amendments in them. 


Here it should be admitted lamentably that the English 
adopted in India a policy which shook the very foundation of 
villaSe system and shattered their entire social, economic and 
cultural fabric. A quite new centralised administrative system 
was imposed upon the villages of India and consequently they 
‘were rendered quite lifeless units of Central and Provincial 
governments and the policy about them’was formulated by the 
Central Government. The collapse of these rural democratic 
units adversely affected the indigenous institutions. There 
was maximum control of the Government upon education. 
Thus by the end of the close of the 19th century came to an 
unhappy end the indigenous educational system, which had 
flowed on from times immemorial. Some schools went out 
of existence owing to the negligence of state officials, some 
merged themselves into state institutions and thus lost their 
individual identity and still some of them were wiped out 
of existence being the victim of unhealthy rivalry of stronger 
State institutions. The patrons of these rural institutions 
also left the villages. The growing poverty of the villagers, 
diverting away their attention from education and spiritual 
attainments compelled them to devote their energies to the 
struggle for existence. Several middle class people engaged 
either in trade or agriculture, flocked to the cities in search 
of employment. Thus villages were deserted and the patron- 
age of the village schools went out of existence and the entire 
fabric of indigenous educational system was shattered 
to pieces. 


The roots of primary education of modern type went 
consequently deeper into the soil of the country. The Local 
Boards increased their expenditure on primary education 

_ during this period ; but the policy of the government was pra- 


ctically to. neglect primary education. The government did 
not enhance expenses upon it. For example, Government 
expenditure on primary education in 1901-02 was Rs. 16°92 
lakhs against Rs. 16°77 in 1881-82. This goes to prove that 
Government was not sincere to encourage primary education. 
Tke expenses of Local Boards upon primary education rose 
from Rs. 24°9 lakhs in 1882 to Rs. 46°1 lakhs in 1902. But 
considering the population and the magnitude of illiteracy of 
India these funds were quite inadequate for the advancement 
of primary education. à 


Generally financial position of these Boards was precarious 
and their management inefficient. But while the primary 
education made vertical progress owing to good supervision and 
better teaching, it proceeded at a snail’s pace horizontally.. 
Between 1885-86 and 1901-02 the increase in the number of 
pupils was only 6,60,000 as compared to nearly 20,00,000 
between 1870-71 and 1885-86. Towards the close of the 19th 
century, the progress of primary education was slow when its 
expansion was carried on in the interior parts of the country. 
Only efficient schools could survive the struggle. This elevated 
the standard of education, no doubt, but its growth was 
seriously hampered. 


9. MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE 


After the publication of the Hunter Commission’s report, 
the Christian missionaries were sadly disillusioned about their 
anticipated domination of education amongst the private enter- 
prise and their eventual success in the religious conversion of 
Indians through education. As a matter of fact, they felt very 
much disappointed on this score. Consequently they changed 
their educational policy and devoted their attention solely to 
mass education by withdrawing themselves from higher educa- 
tion and started their missionary work of propagating their 
Christian doctrine amongst the aboriginal tribes and people of 
hilly regions. Their efforts have been crowned with success in 
this direction and in fact, there has been a phenomenal increase 
in Christian population in India during the last sixty years. 
They also maintained some good colleges and high schools for 
the education of Indian Christians. During this period, they 
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started some new colleges as Indian Christian College, Indore 
(1884) ; Murray College, Sialkot (1889) ; Christ Church College, 
Kanpur (1892) ; and Gordan College, Rawalpindi (1893). It 
was during this period that the missionaries fully realized that 


giving education in schools was not identical with the work of 
propagating religion. 


. EDUCATIONAL POLICY 1 6 
OF LORD CURZON 


1. INTRODUCTORY 

THE dawn of 20th century shall ever remain memorable im 
the history of Indian education. It was a time when a strong 
wave of national awakening had overwhelmed the masses. A 
keen consciousness and love for their culture, civilization and 
literature had been engendered in the hearts of the great 
Indian people. The awakening favourably influenced educa- 
tional system of the country. The Indians began to realize that 
their education should be of a national character. It was under 
these circumstances that Lord Curzon came to India in 1899 as. 
the Viceroy of the country. It is said of him that he had all 
the attributes of Lord Dalhousie. Just as Lord Dalhousie had 
displeased the Indian masses, similarly Lord Curzon’s tempera- 
ment could not be in harmony with that of Indian people. 
Soon after his arrival, Lord Curzon intended introducing cer- 
tain reforms which aroused suspicion in the minds of the 
people. It is said about Curzon that, “By temperament he 
was a benevolent autocrat, and by training a diehard imperia- 
list with implicit faith in a strong rule. He was also the arch- 
priest of centralization and efficiency.” The state of education 
at that time was not all satisfactory. “The period from 1897 
to 1902 is the most stagnant in the annals of Indian education ; 
the increase of pupils was small, the number of institutions 
declined. The time was one of calamity—two severe famines 
and a widespread epidemic of plague.” 


1 Progress of Education in India, 1912—17, Seventh Quinquenniat 
Review, Vol. I, p. 22. 
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At his arrival in India, Lord Curzon called a secret confer- 
ence at Simla in September, 1901 participated only by provincial 
Directors of Public Instruction. Curzon himself presided 
“over the deliberations of the Conference. Here the Vicéroy 
exchanged views with the members of the Conference on all 
problems ranging from those of primary education to those of 
University education. He enunciated his own educational 
policy according to which Government’s control was toin- 
‘crease in educational sphere. There was no representation 
of the Indians in this conference. Hence the proceedings of 
the conference were regarded with suspicion and distrust by 
educated Indians. The Christian missionaries, on the other 
hand, had been invited to the conference. Lord Curzon had 
simply followed a long-standing tradition ; but times were 
changed now. 


The natural result of Curzon’s policy was that national 
‘consciousness gathered more momentum. In 1902 ‘The 
Indian Universities Commission’ was appointed and in the 
‘year 1904 Government resolutions with regard to educational 
policy were published. In 1904, the Indian Universities Act 
was passed. However, in 1905 Lord Curzon resigned owing 
to certain differences of opinion with Lord Kitchner and 
returned to England. Here will be discussed in brief certain 
educational reforms introduced by Lord Curzon. 


2. THE UNIVERSITY COMMISSION (1902) 


The University Commission was appointed on January 27, 
1902 and they submitted report in June of the same year, Verily, 
University education badly needed overhauling and improve- 
ment. After their establishment, nothing had been done in 
‘the direction of their improvement. During the interval, the 
number of Colleges and Secondary schools had increased enor- 
‘mously and the Universities lay groaning under their burden. 
‘The London University had been re-organised in 1818, Hence 
it was thought essential that some improvement should be 
introduced in the organisation, administration and modus 
operandi of Indian Universities. 


Indian Universities, it should be noted, had been founded 
1 the pattern of the London University. But experience had 
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proved that the Universities which functioned merely as exami- 
ning bodies were not much beneficial. Accordingly the London 
University had been reformed. In India too, it began to be 
realized that, there was no need of such Universities as confine 
their functions to the conducting of examinations and confer- 
ing degrees. As regards the syllabus, it was considered that 
mere bookish learning was not sufficient and practically of no 
use. The demand of the hour was to provide for vocational 
and industrial education so that education might fulfil its true 
aim by being useful for practical life. The purpose of the 
Indian Universities Commission was formulated as follows + 


“To inquire into the conditions and prospects of the Uni- 
versities established in British India, to consider and report 
upon any proposals which have been or may be made for im- 
proving their constitution and working, and to recommend to 
the Goyernor-General-in-Council such measures as may tend 
to elevate the standard of University teaching and to promote 


the advancement of learning.” N 


It was, indeed, unfortunate that Lord Curzon did not in- 
clude any Indian representative in this Commission as in Simla 
Conference. Sentiments of the Indians were grievously hurt 
by this attitude. They thought that the Government wanted 
to crush the growing spirit of national consciousness by stem- 
ming the rising tide of it. Though after some time, the names 
of Gurudas Banerjee and Syed Hassan Bilgrami were included 
in the Commission, yet it could not heal up the psychological 
wound that had been inflicted upon the sentiments of the 
people. 

The Commission put forth many suggestions in connection 
with improvement in the administration and education of uni- 
versities. The recommendations of the Commission tan briefly 
be put thus: 


(i) The reorganisation of the administration of Universities. 


(ii) Amuch more strict and systematic supervision of the 
affiliated colleges by the University, and the imposition 
of more exacting conditions of affiliation. 


4, Indian Universities Commission Report. 
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(iii) A much closer attention to the conditions under which 
students live and work. 


(iv) The assumption of teaching functions by the University 
within defined limits, ? 


3 


(v) Substantial changes in curricula, and in the methods 
of examination. 


These very recommendations formed the basis of Indian 
Universities Act of 1904 a reference to which would be made 
in the following pages. As we see, the object of this Commis- 
sion was not to introduce any revolutionary changes, but, on 
the other hand, it was to Teorganise and strengthen the existing 
system. The Commission, by fixing the minimum rate of 
fees and abolishing the Intermediate colleges of lower order, 
had invited opposition at the hands ,of some Indians. It is, 
however, true that the Commission made very valuable sugges- 
tions to stabilize the universities and make them stand on a 
firmer footing by organising the scattered elements thereof. 
Ifthe Indians had not developed a Psychological aversion 
to the policy of Lord Curzon, these recommendations would 
readily have been accepted ; but times were fast changing. 


3. GOVERNMENT RESOLUTION AND 
EDUCATIONAL POLICY (1904) 


On March 11, 1904, Lord Curzon published his educational 
policy in the form of a Government Resolution. It was a very 
significant resolution. The defects in the Indian educational 
system were minutely analysed and put forth clearly in the 
Resolution, Many of those defects Persist even today and are 
ugly spots on the fair face of Indian education, It was stated 
in the Resolution that “the shortcomings of the present sys- 
tem in point of quantity are well-known. Four out of five 
villages are without a school. Three boys out of four grow 
up without education and only one girl in forty attends any 
kind of school.” As regards the quality of education, the 
following charges were levied against the system : 


(i) That the higher education is pursued with too exclu- 
sive a view to entering government service ; that its scope is 
thus unduly narrowed and that those who fail to obtain 
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employment under the government are ill-fitted for other 
pursuits. 


(ii) That excessive prominence is given to examinations. 


(iii) That the courses of study are too purely literary in 
Character. 


(iv) That the schools and colleges train the intelligence of 
the students too little and their memory too much, so that 
mechanical repetition takes the place of sound learning. 

(v) That in the pursuit of English education the cultivation 
of the vernaculars is neglected. 


(vi) That technical education is being neglected and 
whatever little technical education is given, is meant only to 
train people for a few high posts under government. In fact, 
there is need of such technical education as may be useful for 
general masses and may bring about economical development 
of the country. 


According to the Resolution, it was thought essential that 
more useful Agricultural colleges should be established and 
that training in Indian crafts and industries should also be 
developed, Emphasis was laid upon the training of teachers 
in large numbers. The Resolution did not overlook women 
education and it was recommended that the Government 
should spend more on the education of women and for the 
fulfilment of this aim, Government should establish more 
training schools for womea teachers and model schools for 
girls. The need of increasing the number of inspectors for 
the efficient supervision of these schools was also stressed by 
the Resolution. Thus this Resolution announced the edu- 
cational policy of Government after having fully examined the 
state of primary, secondary and University education. 


With regard to primary education, it was admitted in the 
Resolution that despite expansion, it was insufficient in view 
of the vast population of the country. It was also confessed 
that Government had neglected it in favour of secondary 
education. Expansion of primary education was to be consi- 
dered to be the prime concern of the Government and the 
resolution put forth certain suggestions for its improvement. 
Firstly, it was realised that a clear-cut financial policy should 
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be followed in the sphere of primary education. Major 
portion of revenue should go to education. The Local Boards 
were directed to spend the educational funds exclusively on 
primary education instead of higher education. Secondly, 
method of teaching should be simplified and rendered more 
practical. Thirdly, the salary of teachers should be increased. 


Concerning Secondary education, the Resolution commented 
that whereas secondary education had made Satisfactory 
progress, there had been a mushroom growth of such schools 
as had no capable teachers, sufficient furniture, adequate 
library and proper building etc. Standard of teaching and 
efficiency of work had also declined. Hence recommendations 
to raise the standard of these institutions through proper 
inspection, control and grant-in-aid, were made by the 
Resolution, The rules concerning recognition and grant-in-aid 
were tightened and along with it, those pertaining to fees, 
number of students, hostels, scientific equipment, and the 
appointment of capable teachers were also drawn up, failing 
which students of these institutions were not to be admitted 
to the Universities or allowed to appear in competitive exami- 
nations. Indian consensus of opinion was against these 
rules and it vehemently arraigned their strictness and severity. 
The Government was accused of following political chicanery 
by attempting to hinder the growth of education and closing 
those institutions which were the veritable fountain-heads of 
national awakening. 


Recommendations were made with regard to an improve- 
ment in the curriculum of secondary education. The most 
important question—that of medium of instruction was raised. 
It was observed “English has no place and should have no 
place in the scheme of primary education. Asa general rule, 
a child should not be allowed to learn English as a language 
until he has made some progress in the primary stages of 
instruction and has received a thorough grounding in his mother 
tongue.” Therefore, it was accepted that a child should begin 
his study of English language at the attainment of thirteen 
years of age. The use of mother-tongue as medium of instru- 
ction at secondary stage of education was stressed emphatically. 
“If the educated classes neglect the cultivation of their own 
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languages, these will assuredly sink to the level of mere 
colloquial dialects possessing no literature worthy of the 
name.” 


The Respļution sought to analyse succinctly the defects of 
University education too, though this problem had been trans- 
ferred to Universities Commission. Yet it threw some light 
upon their mode of examinations, size of the Senate and ` 
powers of the Syndicate. 


The foregoing account clearly indicates that Lord Curzon 
had given a thorough and correct analysis of the forte as well 
as weaknesses of contemporary Indian education, ‘but unfor- 
tunately though the diagnosis was correct, the remedy 
Suggested was neither appropriate nor opportune. Lord 
Curzon was right in many of the things he said ; but it was the 
way in which he wanted to reform that raised grave suspicions 
in the minds of educated Indians. They thought that this 
reform move comouflaged some deep political motives.” 


4. INDIAN UNIVERSITIES ACT (1904) 


It has been pointed out that Indian Universities Commiss- 
ion had been appointed in the year 1902. Having introduced 
certain amendments in the recommendations of the Commiss- 
ion, the Imperial Legislative Council passed an Act named 
‘Indian Universities Act’ which came into force on March 21st, 
1904. The Act incorporated most of the recommendations of 
the Commission. Though it was vehemently opposed by all 
the Indians especially by G. K. Gokhale who attacked it right 
and left, yet it was passed by the majority of council members. 


This Act introduced certain important changes in the 
organisation and administration of the Universities. These 
changes can be placed under seven categories. 

(i) The functions of a University were enlarged. They were 
empowered to appoint their own professors and lectures 
and to provide facilities for research work. 

(ii) Second important change introduced by this Act was 
that of limiting the size of the Senate. The Act of Incorpora- 
tion (1857) provided that Fellows of Universities were to be 
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appointed by the Government for life. But during the last 
fifty years the size of the Senate had bloated owing to the in- 
judicious exercise of this tight. This Act prescribed that the 
number of Fellows of a University should not exceed 100 and 
fall below 50. The tern of their office. was ‘curtailed to a 
period of five years instead of for life. ' 


Gii) The third change brought about by the Act was the 
introduction of the system of election. The number of elected 
Fellows was fixed at 20 for the Universities of Bombay, 
Madras and Calcutta and 15 for the rest two, 


(iv) Statutory recognition was granted to the Syndicate 
with due representation of University teachers on them. 

(Y) The fifth change introduced by the Act was that rules 
pertaining to affiliation of colleges to a University were tighte- 
ned and it was provided that a regularly periodical inspection 
of the affiliated colleges should be made by the Syndicate in 
order to ensure a proper standard of efficiency. 

(vi) Powers regarding the rules to be framed by the 
Senate were vested in Government. Heretofore, this power 
was enjoyed by the Senate exclusively subject to the approval 
of the State. The Indian Universities Act of 1904 provided 
that while approving the regulations framed by the Senate, 
Government might, if necessary, effect certain additions and 
alterations and even frame regulations itself in case the Senate 
failed to do so within a specific period. 

(vii) Lastly, the Governor-General-in-Council was auth- 
orised by the Act to define the territorial limits of the Univer- 
sities, Inthe year 1857, this Point was on carpet and was 
left moot at that time resulting unavoidably in certain 
anomalous activities, For instance, some colleges were 
affiliated to two universities, while some others were situated 
Within the sphere of jurisdiction of One University but affilia- 
ted to another, so on and so forth. Section 27 of this Act, 
hence Jaid down that “the Governor-General-in-Council may, 
by general or special order, define the territorial limits within 
which, and specify the colleges in respect of which, any 
powers conferred by or under the Act of Incorporation or 
this Act shall be exercised, 
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5. INDIAN OPINION 


It has been pointed out above that the Indian Universities 
Act had met a vehement opposition in the Imperial Legislative 
Council. Late Mr. G. K. Gokhale, an eminent member of 
the Legislative Council had voiced the Indian opinion about 
the*Act through his historic speeches. In fact, when Lord 
‘Curzon had made the announcement concerning the improve- 
ment in University education in the very beginning, India 
had welcomed it heartily. But the sincerity of Lord Curzon’s 
overtures pertaining to educational reforms began to be 
viewed with suspicion and distrust owing to certain factors 
such as non-representation of the Indian educationists on 
Simla Conference, inclusion of Dr. Miller (Principal of 
Christian College, Madras) in the Conference and keeping 
of the decisions taken ineSimla Conference quite secret from 
the Indians. They feared that Government wanted to vest 
all authority about Indian education in the hands of the 
European educationists. This fear however proved to be 
quite baseless in course of time, as the representation of the 
Indians on the Senates of the Universities was greater than 
that of the Europeans. This partly explains the slacknéss of 
opposition on the part of the Indians in future. 


Besides, the negligent attitude shown by the Government 
towards the Indian representation on the Indian Universities 
Commission, inclusion of Justice Gurudas Banerjee and Syed 
Hassan Bilgrami init as a result of an afterthought, and the 
hurried manner in which Report had been submitted, were 
again some of such activities as aroused suspicion in the 
minds of the Indian people. Whatever hopes they had built 
on the proposed reforms, were now totally frustrated. They 
felt that they were “to have only a perpetuation of the narrow, 
bigoted and inexpensive rule of experts.” 


The principle of election was cordially welcomed, but the 
elected posts were considered to be insufficient in number. 
The Indians had looked askance at the policy of fixing the 
number of Fellows and feared that the Government wanted 
the majority of the Europeans in the Senate. The strictness 
of the conditions of affiliation was strongly opposed, because 
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- it was felt that the Government wanted to crush all private 
enterprise in the sphere of higher education. But.the strongest 
Opposition was invited by that policy through which the 
Government sought to interfere with the regulations framed 
by the Senate ; and thereby conspired to usurp? the control 
of internal affaits of the Universities. Their internal fear was. 
that the Government desired to check the growth of higher 
education by exercising utmost control over it. In fact, this 
Opposition raged in educational field for a considerably long 
period of time eventually to come to an end in 1921. 

6. CRITICISM 

Thus it is clear that the Indian Universities Act with alt 
its Virtues and limitations brought about many an admirable 
improvement in the sphere of higher Indian education. 
Administration of the Universities was rendered more active 
and efficient. Some Universities undertook teaching functions, 
as well. Libraries were established in sufficiently good 
number, Colleges working inefficiently were either improved 
to a better status or collapsed completely.. The size of senate 
was defined and statutory recognition was granted to the 
Syndicates. The fear that private enterprise would be dealt a 
severe blow, proved to be quite vain and baseless. Though, 
the number of colleges declined between 1904 and 1912 owing 
to the strictness of conditions of affiliation, yet the number of 
Students in them marked a constantly upward trend. In 1902, 
the number of affiliated colleges was 192 which sank to 174 
in the year 1907. But it did not affect the number of students, 
On the whole, it must be admitted that efficiency of colleges 
improved and the standard of education rose to higher level. 


No better words can convey an account of the defects of 
the Indian Universities Act than the following. “It did nothing 
to overhaul the system of University education and to put it 
On a proper basis ; it did not create new universities though 
these were hardly needed ; and finally, it gave so much control 
to government in the administration of the university that the 
Calcutta University Commission described the Indian Univer- 


sities as the most completely governmental universities in the 
world,” 


a 
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7. CONCLUSION 


Education in India made a marked progress from Hunter 
Commission to the period of Lord Curzon. The Hunter Com- 
mission had given primary importance to elementary and 
secondary education, while the Universities Commission con- 
fined itself mainly to University education. During this period 
Indian education appeared in its modern form and it seemed 
to emerge in its final shape. The object of Hunter Commission 
was to expand education and make it available for the general 
masses. The aim of Indian Universities Commission and 
Indian Universities Act, on the other hand, was to control, 
reorganise and stabilize higher education. Lord Curzon 
inspite of his good intentions, could not win the confidence 
and faith of the Indians. The public opinion condemned his 
policy of State control oyer education. Had the temperament 
of Lord Curzon been according to the liking of Indian people, 
and had they not grown suspicious about his political motives, 
the credit of the improvement in education would surely have 
gone to him. 


The victory of Japan in the war between Russia and Japan 
had kindled national sentiments in the hearts of the Indian 
people only to be fanned by the partition of Bengal by Lord 
Curzon, This act on the part of Lord Curzon struck a severe 
blow at the roots of British rule in India. The tide of ‘Swa- 
deshi Movement’ in the country brought an inspiring message 
of nationalism to the masses. It is, however, true that Lord 
Curzon’s schemes of introducing improvement in Indian edu- 
cation created a new awakening and inspiration in educational 
field. Indian people learnt to view the educational plans of 
the Government critically. Besides, Lord Curzon’s announce- 
ment which incorporated the threat of inflicting severe punish- 
ment upon those students who would take part in the National 
Movement, proved extremely beneficial for generating national 
consciousness amongst the masses. 


a . 
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THE IMPACT OF SWADESHI 
MOVEMENT ON ] 7 

EDUCATION 

[1905—1920] 


1. BEGINNINGS OFTHE SWADESHI MOVEMENT 


AS remarked earlier the educational policy of Lord Curzon 
had displeased the national leaders. It was alleged that his 
educational reforms were not wholly immune from certain 
ulterior political motives, Hence, it was natural on the part 
of national leaders not to have overlooked it. The sequel 
ofthe warfare between Russia and Japan had evidently proved 
‘that Asiatic civilization still commanded some position in the 
world. It gave much inspiration to the national sentiments 
Of the Indian people. The natural result of it was that a keen 
curiosity was engendered in the hearts of the Indians to make 
a close study of the Japanese system of education. A Govern- 
ment report on Japanese system of education was published 
and many Indian scholars went to Japan for the sake of 
education. Besides this, another Periodical Report “The 
Education System of Japan’ was also published from Calcutta 
in year 1906. The literature of the reports inspired the Indian 
youth with revolutionary sentiments and they agitated to 
‘bring about educational reforms in the country. 


India, during this period was much influenced by the 
events occurring in other parts of the Continent. In 1905, the 
‘Constitutional Monarchy had been established in Persia. The 
agitations for representative governments were gradually heed- 
ing towards success in Turkey and China. Some time prior 
‘to that, the Anti-Partition Movement had been rampant in 


y 


T 
Bengal. All these movements broke out in the form of the 
‘Swadeshi Movement’ in the country. The Bengal Province 
pioneered the Movement in 1905 and eventually the entire 
country came under its influence. 


2, EFFECTS OF THE MOVEMENT ON EDUCATION 


* The fundamental principle underlying the Movement was 
the complete boycott of foreign goods. The consumption of 
the countrymade goods in place of foreign goods diverted the 
attention of the people towards industrial education and conse- 
quently the high ranking leaders of the country began to imag- 
ine and form plans for the propagation of national education. 
This Movement led to the establishment of a body known as 
‘The National Council of Education.’ The prominent leaders 
of this Movement were Sir Gurudas Banerjee, Rash Behari 
Ghosh and Dr. Ravindra Nath Tagore. The Council chalked 
out a detailed scheme for national education ranging from pri- 
mary to University education. The Council also founded a 
National College at Calcutta with Sri Aurobindo as its first 
principal. A subscription of lakhs of rupees was raised within 
a short space of time. Besides, a technical Institute, ultimately 
developing itself into the Jadabpur College of Engineering and 
Technology, was founded at Calcutta. Soon there spread a 
network of innumerable national schools throughout Bengal. 
In these schools, education in useful subjects was imparted 
through the medium of the vernacular language. In other parts 
of the country too, several schools were started. Again some 
Gurukulas also were established for the sake of regenerating 
and reviving ancient Indian culture and civilization. 

As a matter of fact, it was the first movement ofits kind 
directed to bring about reforms in the educational system of 
the country. But dullness crept into the movement for natio- 
nal education with the slackness creeping into the Swadeshi 
Movement. The National College was closed down and with 
it other institutions were also wiped out of existence gradually. 
Only the Jabalpur Technical College survived as a souvenir of 
the glorious Movement. Its survival is an eloquent proof of 
the fact that there was anextreme demand of technical edu- 
cation in the country at that time. In reality, this movement 
itself was politico-economic in nature. A strong rising tide of 
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ments of Land and Health were also subjoined to this newly 
established Department of Education. 


Seeing the slow progress in the expansion of elementary 
education, Gokhale again introduced his private Bil of historic 
importance on March 16th, 1911. The Bill was purely private 
in nature, simple and humble. The object of the Bill was “to 
provide for the gradual introduction of the principle of com- 
pulsion into the elementary educational system of the 
country.” In the first place, the Act was to be applied to the 
areas of those Local Boards where boys and girls were already 
att@nding the schools in certain specific percentage. This 
percentage was to be determined by the Governor-General- 
in-Council. Further the Local Boards were fully empowered 
to enforce the Act only subject to the previous approval of 
the Government concerned. The Local Boards were permit- 
ted to levy educational cess. It was made incumbent on the 
guardians of the boys between 6 and 10 years of age to place 
their wards in schools. This rule was later on to be applied 
to girls as well. The provision was made for the punishment 
of the guardians if they failed to comply with the attendance 
rules with regard to their wards. The Bill also referred to the 
grants-in-aid to be sanctioned by the Provincial Governments 
to the Local Boards for the expenditure on the maintenance of 
the schools. In fact, the financial aspect of the Bill was to be 
held responsible for its acceptance or rejection by the Govern- 
ment. Therefore, Gokhale tried to clarify it in the very 
beginning in the following words : 


“It is obvious that the whole working of this Bill must 
depend, in the first instance, upon the share, which the 
Government is prepared to bear, of the cost of compulsory 
education, wherever it is introduced. I find that in England, 
the Parliamentary grants cover about two-thirds of the total 
expenditure on elementary schools. In Scotland, it amounts 
to more than that proportion whereas in Ireland it meets 
Practically the whole cost. I think that we are entitled to 
ask in India that at least two-third of the total expenditure 
should be borne by the State.”? 


"1 Gokhale’s Speech (1920 Ed.), pp. 618-19. 
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The Bill having been prepared, it was circulated among 
the local governments, universities and some private bodies 
with a view to inviting opinions on it. At the conclusion of 
a fierce debate on the Bill for two days in the Council, it 
was ultimatél¥ turned down by 38 votes to 13. The opposi- 
tion, came from the directions of the government officials and 
some landlords who in order to prove their allegiance to their 
white masters, dealt a severe blow to the educational progress 
of the country. It is a deplorable thing that Government did 
not agree to accept even such an humble Bill. The arguments. 
directed against the Bill were really quite meaningless and 
preposterous. For instance it was argued by the opposition 
that the step was unnecessary and immature. It was also 
urged that public opinion was running counter to the principle 
of compulsion in educatign and that the measure was against 
educational principles as well. Further, provincial govern- 
ments were quoted as being against compulsory education.. 
Ultimately on the pretexts that the educated class was against 
it, that Local Boards would not levy further cess for the 
purpose and that system involved many a difficulty from the 
viewpoint of organisation and administration, the Govern- 
ment turned the Bill down outright. Sri Gokhale who 
was, however, determined not to give in, wanted it to be 
submitted to a Select Committee of 15 members, but all 
in vain. Sir Harcourt Butler, a Government spokesman, 
was the chief antagonist of the Bill. He argued that the 
country was not prepared for that reform. Gokhale put 
forth his incontrovertible arguments through his fluent 
oratory but he had to meet disappointment, yet it was a 
glorious defeat. 


p 


t 
There is, however, no doubt about the fact that in spite of 


the rejection of the Bill, Government followed practically the 
principles embodied in the Bill of Gokhale. Most of the 
educated people in India began to realize the necessity of free: 
and compulsory education. A Department of Education was 
created under the Central Government. The movement for 
elementary education advanced rapidly in the country. In: 
newly created N. W. Frontier Province, the elementary educa- 
tion was made free in 1912. In United Provinces, the Punjab, 
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Assam and Central Province too it was introduced widely at a 
nominal rate of fees. 


4, EDUCATIONAL POLICY RESOLUTION 
OF GOVERNMENT OF INDIA IN 1913 bi 


The demand for education growing popular from day to 
day, Government felt it necessary to revise their Educational 
Policy. Having rejected the Bill promulgated by Sri Gokhale, 
the Government considered it imperative to announce their 
own policy. Again, following the Delhi Durbar on December 
12, 1911, certain important administrative changes took place 
in the country. The annulment of partition of Bengal was 
announced by the King himself. Therefore, in order to make 
comprehensive survey and study in the field of education, the 
Government of India passed the Resolution on Educational 
Policy on February 2lst, 1913. 


The following in brief are the recommendations of the 
Resolution : 


(i) There should be sufficient expansion of lower primary 
schools, where along with education in the three R’s, children 
should be taught drawing, knowledge of the village map, 
nature study and physical exercises, 


(ii) Simultaneously upper primary schools should be open- 
ed at the proper places and if need be, the lower primary 
schools should be raised to the status of upper primary 
schools, 


(iii) The Local Boards schools should be established in place 
of private aided schools and that the Maktabs and Pathshalas 
should adequately be subsidised. The inspection and manage- 
ment of private schools should be made more efficient. 


(iv) In most of the parts of India, it is not practicable that 
Separate curricula for rural and urban schools can be prescrib- 
ed, but in the urban schools there is sufficient scope for 
‘teaching Geography and school excursion etc, 


(v) The teachers may well be drawn from the same class 
‘to which students belong, They should have passed vernacular 
middle examination and received one year’s training. Provision 
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should be made for repetition and improvement courses for 
the teachers of primary education during vacations. 


(vi) A trained teacher should get a salary not less than 
Rs. 12/- p.m. Again there should be provision for his incre- 
ment in salary, pension and Provident Fund. 

*(vii) No teacher should be required to teach more than 50 
students. The number of students under one teacher should 
generally range between 30 and 40. 


(viii) Improvement should be made in thecondition of 
Middlesor Secondary Vernacular Schools and their number 
should be increased. 

(ix) Schools should be housed in sanitary, spacious but 
inexpensive buildings. i 

(x) Besides elementary education, emphasis was laid on 
the education of women too. Suggestions were put forth 
concerning special curriculum of practical utility for girls. It 
was clearly stated in the Resolution that too much importance 
should not be attached to examinations in the education of 
girls. Number of women teachers and inspectors should also 
be increased. $ 


(xi) Complete withdrawal of the State from the sphere of 
secondary education was criticised in the Resolution. Besides 
further establishment of state institutions was proposed to be 
stopped. Existing institutions should continue to serve as 
models and proper grants-in-aid should be sanctioned to 
private institutions. An improvement in the mode of 
examination and curriculum was also recommended. 


(xii) The Resolution provided for the expansion in 
University education. The existence of 5 Universities and 
185 colleges was considered to be insufficient in view of the 
vast need and demands of the country. Besides this, owing 
to certain defects having crept into the regulation in force 
since 1904 whereby Universities had been empowered to 
grant recognition to high schools, the Resolution suggested 
that Universities and high schools should be assigned distinct 
spheres of activities. Hence the Universities should be relieved 
of the responsibility of granting recognition to high schools 
And they should be kept ‘under provincial governments. The 

_ 
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establishment of teaching universities was suggested by 
emphasising the separation of the two functions of the 
Universities teaching and examining. Again recommendations 
were made concerning the inclusion of subjects of industrial 
importance in the curriculum and provision of facilities to the 
students desirous of prosecuting research work. Further the 
Resolution put forth certain valuable suggestions pertaining 
to the character formation of students and hostel-life. 


5. CRITICISM 


When we consider the above mentioned suggestion® and 
recommendations, it becomes quite evident that the contro- 
versy pertaining to quality and quantity which had heretofore 
confined itself to secondary and collegiate education had 
entered now the sphere of primary education too. It is 
however, a truism that whereas the Government desired 
improvement in the quality of education, it was also mindful, 
as is clear from the suggestions of the resolution, of its 
expansion. 


These suggestions are significant enough in the fields of 
secondary and University education. The credit of all-round 
development in education between the years 1913 and 1921, 
can legitimately be claimed by the Resolution. It is true that 
outbreak of World War I in 1914 and India’s participation 
in it forced the suggestion of the Resolution of 1913 to 
achieve only a partial success. At the close of war in 1917, 
the Government of India appointed a Commission to inquire 
into the educational conditions of the Calcutta University. 
This Commission holds a very important place in the history 
of Indian education. 


6. THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY COMMISSION 


(i) Appointment. Prior to the outbreak of the World 
War I, the Government of India had proposed to appoint 
University Commission under the presidentship of Lord 
Haldane, but on account of the War and reluctance of 
*Lord Haldane to accept presidentship, it could not be materia- 
lized. At the conclusion of War in 1917, the Government 
appointed a small but powerful Commission. The object of 
the Commission was “to inquire info the condition and 
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prospects of the University of Calcutta and to consider the 
question of a constructive policy in relation to the question 
it presents.” 


On September 14, 1917, the Government of India, through 
a Resolution appointed the Calcutta University Commission. 
Dr. Michael Sadler, the Vice-chancellor of the Leeds Univer- 
sity, was appointed its Chairman. This is why it goes by the 
name of ‘Sadler Commission’ in history. Among other 
members of the Commission, were Dr. Gregory, Prof. Ramsay 
Muir, Sir Hartog, Mr. Hornell, Dr. Zia Uddin Ahmed and 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. Though the Commission had been 
appointed to inquire into the educational condition of the 
Calcutta University, yet it was provided that it could examine 
the working of other Universities as well for the sake of ob- 
taining comparative knowledge of the Universities. That is 
why the Commission possesses an India-wide significance and 
application. After a labour of well-nigh 17 months the Com- 
mission submitted its report in the year 1919. The report 
consists of 13 parts and presents a very comprehensive, signi- 
ficant and constructive account of Secondary, Collegiate and 
University education in India. It, however, does not touch 
primary education at all; but secondary education which forms 
the base of University education has thoroughly been surveyed 
and examined. 


(ii) Recommendations. In the opinion of the Commission, 
there was necessity of fundamental changes in the secondary 
education for the sake of improving University education. 
Hence the Commission put-forth following suggestions in this 
respect : 

(i) Intermediate classes should be separated from Univer- 
sities and a curriculum spreading over three years should be 
prescribed for the degree of B. A. The stage of admission to 
the University was to be Intermediate and not Matriculation 
examination. 


Gi) Intermediate colleges should be established for the 
sake of completing the first stage. These colleges should © 
conduct teaching in Arts, Science, Medicine, Engineering, 
Education, Agriculturetand Commerce. 
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(iii) A separate High School and Intermediate Board should 
be formed in every province, consisting of representatives of 
the Government, Universities, High Schools and Intermediate 
colleges, for the sake of managing Secondary Education. 
Recommendations were made to free the Board ’irom the 
control of the Department of Education. 


Thus the principal aim of the Commission in forming the 
Board was to free the Universities from the responsibilities of 
secondary education so that they might devote themselves 
wholly to higher education and the wide gulf existing between 
the Universities on the one hand and the Department of Educa- 
tion on the other might be bridged over. The Commission 
further recommended the use of the mother-tongue as medium 
of instruction in Intermediate colleges. 


After that the Commission thoroughly examined the prob- 
lems of the Calcutta University and reached the conclusion 
that the size of the University had become abnormally large 

and that the number of students and colleges affiliated to it 
had increased too much to be efficiently dealt with under a 


single University. The Commission put forth three suggestions 
in this respect : 


(i) There should be established a teaching and residential 
university at Decca ; 


(ii) The teaching resources should be organised in Calcutta 
in such a way as to create a real teaching university ; and 


(iii) The development of moffusil colleges should take place 
in such a way as to ensure the encouragement of gradual rise 
.of University centres at a few places by concentrating all 
possible resources for higher education on them, 


The Commission expressed their general views also upon 
the internal administration and organisation of the Universi- 
ties as follows :— 


(i) The teachers of the Universities should be given more 
powers concerning Universities with a view to removing 
unnecessary State control over them. 


(ii) Regulations governing the working of Universities 
should be rendered less rigid, - 
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(iii) Provision should be made for the institution of 
Honours courses, as distinct from pass courses for the sake 
ofabler students; the duration of degree course should be 
three years after the Intermediate stage. 


(iv) As regards the internal administration of the Univer- 


Sity, a representative Court in place of Senate and a small 


Executive Council in place of Syndicate should be set up. 

(v) Appointments to Professorships and Readerships 
should be made by special Selection Committee including 
external experts. 

(vi) There should be set up an Academic Council and 
Board of studies to settle academic questions pertaining to 
courses of study, examinations, degrees and research 
work etc. 4 

(vii) Different Faculties should be created. 

(viii) A full-time and salaried Vice-chancellor should be 
appointed. ` 

(ix) The Muslims should be provided all educational facil- 
ities in view of their backward state in this field. h 

(x) A Director of Physical Training should also be 
appointed to pay attention to the health and physical welfare 
of the students. 

Besides these major recommendations, the Commission 
made other recommendations in connection with the training 
of teachers, vocational education, and proper education in 
science and technology. It suggested the establishment of 
the Department of Education in the Universities and inclusion 
of Education as a subject for the B. A. (pass) and Intermediate 
course. It also provided for organising ‘Purdah Schools’ for 
girls upto the age of 15 or 16 years. It empowered the 
Calcutta University to institute a ‘Special Board of Women’s 
Education’ and set up special curriculum according to the 
educational needs of Women. It also recommended the 
establishment of an Inter-University Board for co-ordinating 
the activities of various Indian Universities. 

(iii) Criticism. ` The above were the main recommenda- 
tions made by the ‘Commission in connection with the 
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improvement of the Calcutta University. They are in fact 
significant and applicable to the education of the entire 
country. The Indian Universities proceeded on the way to 
progress in the light of the recommendations made by the 
Commission and a new life was infused into the tducational 
system of the country. These suggestions not only envisaged 
the coming form of future Universities but shaped the existing 
ones also on new lines. It threw a new light on University 
education in India and brought it nearer to practical aspects 
of life. Indian languages were given due recognition and much 
encouragement was given to research work. The internal 
administration and organisation of the Universities became 
much more efficient. As a matter of fact, the Report of the 
Commission holds good even today with respect to University 
education. Having thoroughly examined all the aspects of 
higher education, the Commission put forth its reasonable 
and constructive suggestions. 


Ona perusal of the Report, it will be evident that the 
Commission had been influenced, to some measure, by the 
Haldane Commission on London University. The organisa- 
i tion of ‘University Colleges,’ ‘constituent and incorporated 

colleges,’ the ‘Academic Council,’ institution of ‘Readership’ 
and ‘Halls’ for the residence of students. in, India had been 
modelled on the recommendations and suggestions of, the 
Haldane Commission on Loadon University. 


It is, however, an admitted fact that in spite of the high 
aim of the Commission, some of its recommendations were pre- 
mature. The proposed working of the Calcutta University on the 
pattern of Oxford or Cambridge University was not suitable to 
the practical needs of the time, howsoever efficient it might 
be. Transferring of the control over primary education from 
the Department of Education to the Boards was done earlier 
than the time was ripe for it. Experimentation in the sphere 
of Intermediate colleges was also not successful. It is 
eminently proved by the fact that now many states are realising 
the need of reorganising Higher Secondary education to enable 
it to achieve its cherished objects. But all these defects are 
insignificant and cannot lessen the importance and value of the 
Report. It was on the lines of its recommendations that 
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residential universities were established at different centres of 
the country, i.e., Mysore, Patna, Benaras, Aligarh,, Decca, 
Lucknow, and Hyderabad, and Secondary and higher education 
was organised. It will always be regarded as an epoch making 
Report inthe History of Indian Education. 


ci 7. EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS (1995-1920) 


(i) The University Education. The Indian Universities Act 
of 1904 sought to reorganise the five universities of the country. 
Senates and Syndicates were constituted anew and term of 
office of Fellows was fixed for a period of five years only 
instead of whole life. Besides internal administrative improve- 
ments in the Universities, satisfactory amelioration had been 
effected in the mode of examinations, method of teaching and 
curriculum. The Universities having been empowered to 
inspect the affiliated eolleges, the standard of education and 
administrative conditions in these colleges consequently shot 
higher. Signs of all-round, development of colleges were 
unmistakably manifest. It is, nevertheless, true that owing to 
the strict control the number of Arts Colleges sank from 145 
in 1902 to 140 in the year 1912, but the number of students 
increased. The number of students in the colleges of Assam 
and Bengal too increased considerably. In 1910, an Islamia 
College was founded at Peshawar. 


The aim ofcollegiate education did not remain only obtain- 
ing Government services because the number of the educated 
persons was on the increase in the country. There being no 
other alternative of employment and earning livelihood, 
students began to seek refuge in college education and conse- 
quently the number shot upward. Owing to the scarcity of 
technical colleges or those imparting vocational education most 
of the students sought admission to Arts and Science colleges. 
Such increase in the number of aimless students was far from 
being a sign of healthy growth; on the other hand, it was a 
clear symptom of disease. 

Much improvement was to be seen in the financial position 
of the colleges of this period. The Government had also | 
increased grant-in-aid for them. Formerly the Punjab Univer- 
sity received an aid of Rs. 30,000/- per annum for the faculty of 
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Oriental Learning. The State consented to the sanction of an 
additional annual aid of five lakhs of rupees for the progress. 
of Indian universities. Some specific sum out of it had been 
earmarked for the expansion of affiliated colleges. During the 
period between 1907 and 1912, a further annual rgrant-in-aid 
of Rs, 2°45 lakhs was sanctioned for the affiliated colleges. 
Satisfactory increase in the income through fees produced a 
healthy effect on the financial position of the institutions. 
Besides this, the Central Government sanctioned a grant of 
27°5 lakhs of rupees for the purpose of construction of build- 
ings to house of Senates during the period between the years. 
1904 and 1912. After 1912 the Government made liberal 
grants for the construction of buildings 


From the viewpoints of efficiency in the method of teaching 
and suitability of curriculum, progress’consistent with general 
expectations was achieved. The Act of 1904 had directed the 
Universities to andertake teaching function. The Calcutta 
Universitiy focussed her attention on the post-graduate teach- 
ing. The Bombay University provided for Honours courses. 
The Universities organised the system of Extension Lectures. 
by the external experts; and eminent educational celebrities 
like Sir. T. Holland, Prof. Ramsay Muir, Dr. Daniel Jones 
and Prof. Armstrong were invited for special talks during 
winter season. Special provision was made for research work 
in such subjects as Science, Economics and Experimental 
Psychology. 


Following the Resolution of 1913, the Act of 1915 brought 
the Benaras Hindu University into existence and it began to 
function well by 1917. The credit of founding this University 
goes specially to the Late Pt. Madan Mohan Malviya. Follow- 
ing it other universities were established at different places, 
viz., the Mysore University (1916) ; the Patna University (1917); 
the Usmania University, Hyderabad adopting Urdu as medium 
of higher education (1918) and the Decca, Aligarh and Luck- 
now Universities (1920). Thus the number of the Universities 
rose from 5 in 1916 to 12 in 1921. Most of these universities 

-are residential where there is the arrangement for both the 
residence and education of students. 
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Thus it is quite evident that the establishment of teaching 
Universities contributed much to the improvement in the 
sphere of higher education, In fact the importance of residen- 
tial Universities for the immense educational requirements of 
such a vast country as India, cannot be overestimated. But 
owing to the"paucity of funds, the necessity of the existence of 
afialiating universities, will continue to exist for a long time 
to come. 


(ii) Secondary Education. Owing to the educational policy 
of Lord Curzon, the State control over secondary education 
had increased considerably as a result of which efficiency 
improved though quantity suffered. All sorts of institutions 
private and government aided ones were given recognition by 
the Government. Besides the recognition of the Department 
of Education, that of the University concerned had to 
be sought if the pupils were to be sent for Matriculation 
examination. This dyarchical system of administration 
impeded the growth of secondary education to a considerable 
measure. 


The secondary schools were entitled to grant in-aid subject 
to the recognition of Education Department; the students were 
eligible to appear in Government Entrance examination and 
they could also receive government scholarships. At the same 
time students studying in the unrecognised schools were forbid- 
den to be transferred to recognised ones. This put a check 
upon unrecognised institutions. In fact, Lord Curzon put 
the secondary schools under state control entirely by eradica- 
ting the long-standing ‘Lassez-Faire policy’ in the field of 
education. These measures were vehemently opposed by the 
Indian opinion and they were associated with the political 
stratagems of the Government. The free and unstinted growth 
of secondary education in poor and dependent country like 
India had been obstructed. 


The State institutions, it is true were granted liberal 
financial aid. Nonetheless, it will have to be admitted 
that the greatest benefit of this policy was the introduction of 
efficiency and improvement in education, because the unreco- 
gnised institutions began to improve their condition with a 
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view to obtaining recognition and State grant-in-aid. Thus 
between 1904 and 1912, the number of students in secondary 
schools increased, but satisfactory increase was not brought 
about in the number of secondary schools themselves. As a 
result of educational policy adopted by the State in 1913 the 
secondary schools multiplied in number abnormally. >The 
number of pupils was rising to an extent that the pre-existing 
institutions could not cope with the situation, In the year 
1917, the number of state schools was 237 for boys and 20 for 
girls, 

At the same time the issue that the State should either 
close Government high schools or transfer them to private 
control so that a vast amount of money might be free to help 
the expansion of education through private enterprise, became 
very urgent compelling immediate attention. But this demand 
still persists unfulfilled. In each district, there still runs a 
Government high school which cannot assert any claim for 
Special treatment from the viewpoint of quality and efficiency. 
“Not only that; it is also a truism to be acknowledged that some 
of the provincial Governments show preferential treatment 
towards State school’ in comparison to private institutions. 


The question of medium of education in secondary schools 
had not been settled finally. The vogue of School Final 
examinations had increased. On account of rigidity and 
inflexibility and want of choice and variety in the Matricula- 
tion curricula, different provincial governments formed the 
schemes of ‘School Final Examinations’ to be conducted by 
the Education Department. The scheme was very popular 
in Bombay Province. The U. P. government also organised 
the ‘School Leaving Certificate Examination’. Similar schemes 
were formed in the Punjab, Bengal, Madras, Burma, and 
Central Province in the year 1911. Education in science and 
Commerce was also stressed, In 1913, in the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa, a similar plan was chalked out but it could 
not be materialized. n 


(iii) Primary Education. As we have seen, the Govern- 


_ ment of India had been making plans for the development 


“i 


of primary education since 1854, but expected results had 
not been achieved in this direction as yet. Towards the 
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close of 19th century, famine and earthquakes had diverted 
the attention of the Government from education and hence 
its growth had suffered during that period. In the syear 
1904, according to the proposal of Lord Curzon, the Govern- 
ment of India conferred “that rapid spread of primary 
education is one of the foremost duties of the State”. 
Therefore, introducing improvement in the Local Boards, 
their efforts were concentrated exclusively on primary 
education. The effect of Lord Curzon’s educational policy 
was that primary education began to show marks of rapid 
growth; and innumerable Upper and Lower Primary schools 
sprang up. The Government of India increased the grant-in- 
aid from Rs. 40 lakhs in 1905 to 75 lakhs of rupees and in 
addition to that they consented to pay annual recurrent grant 
of 35 lakhs of rupees. The natural result of it was that the 
number of primary schools between 1902 and 1912 was 
doubled. 


The harmful system of “Payment by Results’? was aiii: , 
in 1906 as a result of the recommendations of the Resolution 
of 1904 and amendments in the rules of grant-in-aid were 
introduced. Heretofore, the grant-in-aid was one-third of the 
whole expenditure, but Lord Curzon made one-half of the 
total sum spent on primary education. This improved both 
the quality and quantity of primary education. Besides these, 
Lord Curzon contributed much to the promotion of primary 
education by improving curriculum and method of teaching as 
well as through proper training of teachers. 


The introduction of compulsory primary education in 
Baroda State in 1906, political awakening among the masses 
and the Swadeshi Movement were among the main factors 
helping the rapid growth of elementary education in the 
country. The people had begun to realize that they could 
not progress without raising the percentage of literacy and 
education. The efforts and the historic Bill of Sri G. K. 
Gokhale had made the problem of primary education one 
of magnitudinous importance. Though the Bill had been 
turned down by the Government, yet she could not ignore 
the propriety and ever-growing need of elementaty education — 
for the public. Hence she extended liberal grants-in-aid for 
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primary education. The number of children attending 
primary education grew from 4 lakhs to 5 lakhs between 1907 
and 1912. Primary education became free particularly in all 
the provinces, 

When controversy over Gokhale’s Bill was raging fiercely, 
His Majesty King George V, in the Delhi Durbar in the»year 
1911, announced an annual grant of Rs. 50 lakhs from the 
Royal Exchequer for primary education considerably helping 
thereby its rapid growth. 

The Educational Resolution of 1913 too gave priority to 
the mass education in the country. According to its recom- 
mendations, most of the Lower Primary schools were deve- 
loped into Upper Primary ones; and Boards also established 
more primary schools. Provision was made to improve the 
condition of the teachers and to provide them training. The 
result of the educational policy adopted by the Government 

_in 1913 was that primary schools under Boards were establi- 

£ shed by 1917 nearly in all the provinces, viz., Bombay, U. P., 
Punjab, Madras, Central Province, N. W. Frontier Province 
and Assam. Separate schools were provided for the girls. 
Boatd schools did not make much progress in provinces like 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Madras. Only private institutions 
were predominant there. The Bengal Government made the 
plan of establishing “Panchayati Schools” according to which a 
model school was established for an area of 104 square miles. 
In U. P. one primary school was to serve an area of 24 
square miles, 

Thus we see that though primary education made progress 
in some measure but it was not adequate, and satisfactory. 
The unfinished work of Sri Gokhale was taken up by Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak and Vithalbhai Patel. Shri B. G. Tilak put 
forth the demand for free and compulsory education through 
his paper ‘Kesari’ in very effective and forceful words, By 
1917 only 33 per cent of the children of school-going age were 
attending primary schools. During the quinquennium of 1912 
and 1917, on average one boy attended school in an area of 8 
square miles. 

After 1918, elementary education began to progress again 
in the country. The impediments that had checked its growth 
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during the World War I, had now disappeared. In 1918, the 
Bombay Government passed “the Bombay Primary Education 
Act” which authorised the Municipalities to start compulsory 
education for the boys of the ages between 6 and 11 years. 
Similarly, othe Provincial Governments also promulgated 
similar measures and by 1919, the Governments of the Punjab, 
U.P., Bengal and Bihar-Orissa brought into force the 
“Primary Education Act”. In 1920, Madras and Central 
Province too followed suit and passed similar Acts. 


8, CONCLUSION 


The political agitation during this period effected the edu- 
cation in general and primary education particularly. News 
about Russian Revolution in 1917 travelled to India and it 
deeply influenced Indian education. Besides all these, educa- 
tion in India had been influenced by multifarious other factors 
such as, the passing of Rollat Act in 1919 and its vehement 
opposition and boycott by the Indian masses, atrocities perpe- 
trated by General O. Dyer in Jalianwala Bagh, high prices 
and unemployment following in the wake of War and the most 
significant event, i.e., ‘Non-co-operation Movement’ launched 
by Mahatma Gandhi in 1919-21 etc. Seeing all this agitation 
and turmoil, the Government of India had realized that “the, 
inevitable result of education in the history and thought of 
Burope is the desire for self determination; and the demand 
that now meets us from the educated classes of India is no 
more than the right and national outcome of the work of a 
hundred years.”? All this resulted in Montague-Chelmsford 
Reforms in 1919 and amendment in Indian constitution. A 
description of the progress made by education in the light of 
Montague-Chelmsford reforms will be given in the following 


pages. 


1 R. Dumbell, p. 94, Quoted by Dr. Zellner : Education in India, 
p. 146-47. 
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AN ERA OF EDUCATIONAL 1 g 
REFORMS 


[1921-1937] 


2 1. MONT-FORD REFORMS 


IN 1917, Mr. Montague visited India with the then Viceroy 
Lord Chelmsford and having studied the political and consti- 
tutional situation, submitted their joint Report in 1918. 
The reforms embodied in the Report were referred to and 
approved by British Parliament and came into force in 1921. 
Through an Act passed by the Parliament in 1917, Dyarchy 
was introduced into the provincial administration. Formerly 
the Central Government used to exercise her control over 
the provincial governments in matters of issues affecting the 
whole of the country and appoint different committees and 
commissions in this connection. In the sphere of education 
also, the Central Government would introduce new reforms. 
But Mont-Ford Reforms brought a change in the existing 
State of affairs. The provincial subjects were divided into 
two parts : the Reserved and the Transferred. Departments of 
Health and Education were transferred to the control of 
provincial ministers. These ministers were responsible to 
Legislatures. This was the first lesson to Indian Ministers 
in the field of autonomous rule. Though education was 
transferred to the control of provincial governments, the 
Government of India retained under their immediate control, 
education of certain areas centrally administered, viz., N. W. 
Frontier Province, Ajmer, Merwara, Coorg, Delhi, Baluchistan 
ete. The Princes’ Colleges and the Universities of Delhi, 
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Aligarh and Benaras remained under the control of Central 
Government. 


The Mont-Ford Reforms pushed the growth of education 
upward. The Indian Ministers zealously took the reins of 
the expansion of education in their hands. The provincial 
Létislative Assemblies fulfilled readily the demands per- 
taining to grant-in-aid and undertook the responsibility of 
spreading education amongst the masses. The responsibilities 
of Local Boards also increased and primary education was 
transferred to their hands nearly in all the provinces. It was 
admitted in Mont-Ford Report concerning the contemporary 
state of affairs in the following words : 


“Our educational policy in the past aimed at satisfying 
the few who sought after English education, without sufficient 
thought of the consequences which might issue from not 
taking care to extend instruction to the many. We have, in 
fact, created a limited intelligentsia, who desire advance ; and 
we cannot stay their progress entirely until education has 
been extended to the masses...... We have not succeeded in 
making education practical...... We must admit that the 
educated Indian is a creation peculiarly of our own ; and 
if we take the credit that is due to us for his strong points, 
we must admit a similar liability for his weak ones.” 


2, SOME OBSTACLES 


„The Mont-Ford Reforms introduced dyarchy in provincial 
administration. The responsibilities of education rested 
upon the Indian minister, but he did not possess any power 
there about. The subject of finance was treated as Reserved. 
The Revenue Department was under the control of English 
ministers who were answerable only to the Governors of their 
provinces. Under this arrangement the Education Ministers 
were not free to spend necessary amount on educational 
plans. This rendered their projects futile and meaningless. 


Secondly, the Central Government discontinued to give 
any portion of their revenue to provincial governments for 
educational purposes causing thus much financial loss to 
them. 
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Thirdly, the powers of Governors were abnormally large 
and in the words of Dr. Zellner, they used ‘Veto’ power 
indiscriminately and could reject any Bill pertaining to growth 
of education as ‘unnecessary’ according to their syet will. 


The fourth complication was that high ranking I. E. S. offi- 
cials of Education Department were under the direct control 
of the Secretary of State for India. There would always 
remain a gulf between the Indian ministers and these officials 
and they would not look eye to eye with each other upon any 
issue whatsoever. The result was generally that most of 
educational plans ended in fiasco. Hence in 1924, recruitment 
to Indian Education Service was stopped. 


Besides, people had no faith in the Constitution of India 
framed in 1919 owing to national movements. They regarded 
it as a mere humbug. In some cases, the Educational minister 
did not duly represent the Indian masses, hence he did not get 
the support of the Legislature. In the absence of Central 
control over education, many problems of all India and 
inter-provincial importance remained unsolved and the Central 
Government could not formulate any uniform policy pertain- 
ing to it. This brought about not only a severence of relations 
between the Central and provincial governments, so far as 
education was concerned, but harmonious relations amongst 
the provincial governments themselves were deteriorated, 


Thus the Indian education ministers of different provinces 
working under dyarchical system of administration, had to 
fight against odds in bringing about improvement in the field 
of education. Consequently no marked progress could be 
achieved during this period. 


3. EFFECT OF NATIONAL MOVEMENT 


It has been indicated in the previous chapter that at the! f 


end of World War I, the British Government had remunerated 
the war services of the Indians in the form of inordinate firing 
at Jalianwala Bagh, imposition of Martial Law in the Punjab, 
country-wide repression and the implementation of the Con- 
stitution 1919 ! All these events stimulated national conscious- 
ness in the minds of the people. In 1921, Mahatma Gandhi 
launched the Non-co-operation Movement and many teachers 
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and students leaving their schools and colleges joined the 
Movement. They did not like to receive education in such 
institutions as imparted education in exotic learning and 
foreign culjure and language and crushed thereby all national 
sentiments. As such the English schools began to be 
bBycotted openly. 


But it was the paramount duty of national leaders to pro- 
vide proper facilities for the education of such students. 
Therefore, within a short space of time a number of national 
schools and Gurukulas and Vidyapiths (National Universities) 
sprang up in the country. From amongst these, the Vidyapiths 
at Poona, Ahmedabad, Lahore, Patna and Benaras as well as 
the Jamia Millia at Aligarh, which had been transferred to 
Delhi in 1925, were more important. These institutions became 
the nursaries for providing national leadership. 


Thus the number of students in the Government schools 
or those recognised and aided by the State, dwindled conside- 
rably, “In 1921, the percentage of decrease in attendance for 
the whole country was 8°6 (colleges), 5'1 (high schools), and 
8'1 (middle schools). This involved, moreover, financial 
loss owing to decrease in income through tuition fees and 
examination fees. 


From another point of view this Movement proved bene- 
ficial also in the field of education, because it aroused national 
awakening amongst the masses. People began to evince keen 
interest in education. The wealthy class of the country was 
inspired to grant endowments to educational institutions for 
the purpose of educational advancement of the country. 
People were filled with zeal, hope and high ambitions and 
were inspired by the sentiments of sacrifice for the progress of 
education. By that time Indian National Congress had become 
the foremost political organisation of the country. In the 
Karachi Session of India National Congress held in 1931, our 
leaders supported the principle of free and compulsory primary 
education. In 1937, Mahatma Gandhi worked out Wardha 
Scheme of Education with a view to making primary education 
for general masses inexpensive, practical and beneficial. The 
scheme embodied the principle of primary education through 
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some basic handicrafts. Though the movement was semi- 
political in character, it helpeda lot in moulding the educa- 
tional pattern of the country according to the changing needs 
and spirit of times. The glaring defects of modern system of 
education were clearly brought to light and pespfe realized 
that mere literary education, which proved, quite futile in 
practical life, should positively be altered. Indian youth also 
realized that they had to contribute their share to the task of 
building up and regenerating their nation. 

At last, it needs, however, to be remembered that provincial 
education ministers also got inspiration from these movements. 
They passed bills in relation to rendering elementary education 
free and compulsory in different provinces. Secondary schools 
and other universities to be referred to in course of time, came 
into existence. The Simon Commission was appointed in 1927 
in order to study the political and constitutional aspects of the 
Constitution of 1919. This Commission was asked to submit 
its report on Indian education also. In order to achieve this 
objective, the Commission formed an Auxiliary Committee 
with Sir Phillip Hartog as President who had been one of the 
members of the Sadler Commission and Ex-Vice-Chancellor o 
the Decca University. This Committee is known as the 
‘Hartog Committee’. 


4. HARTOG COMMITTEE REPORT y 


The Hartog Committee submitted its Report in September 
1929. Tt contains a vivid analysis of all the aspects of Indian 
education. The Committee had admitted that during the 
decade between 1917-1927 education made considerable 
progress. The quality of education improved pari passu with 
ifs expansion. “Education has come to be regarded generally 
a matter of primary national importance, an indispensable 
agency in the difficult task of national building.” The attention 
given to it by Legislative Councils is both a symptom and 
evidence of this recognition. The transfer of the Department 
of Education to popular control, as represented by a Minister 
has both increased the public interest in it and made it more 
Sensitive to the currents of public needs and public opinion. 
Nor is it only the authorities and well-to-do classes that have 
welcomed and encouraged the spread of education. Communi- 
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ties which had for long been educationally backward, like the 
Mohammedan community, have awakened to the need and 
possibilities of education for their children. The movement 
was spread to the depressed classes and even to the tribal 
aborigine¥wand has stirred a much larger proportion of the 
people than before to demand education as a right.” 


(i) Primary Education (Stagnation and Wastage). Though 
education was making progress, yet the Committee was not 
satisfied with the scanty growth of literacy in the country. In 
its opinion, much ‘wastage’ and ‘stagnation’ had crept into 
education. Too much attention was devoted to higher 
education and primary education was being entirely neglected, 
On account of certain difficulties in the way of rural education, 
progress of literacy was extremely dull and slow. The main 
difficulties were : poverty of the villagers, ignorance, lack of 
means of transportation and communications, seasonal 
diseases, caste barriers and religious conservatism and above 
all, premature engagement of children in agricultural occu- 
pations etc. In the opinion of the Committee another 
important reason hampering the expected growth of literacy 
was that provincial governments were not taking any’concrete 
steps in the direction of compulsory primary education. 


As regards the stagnation and wastage rampant in primary 
education, the Committee further observed : “In the primary 
system which from our point of view should be designed to 
produce literacy and the capacity to exercise an intelligent 
vote, the waste is appalling. So far as we can judge, the vast 
increase in number of primary schools produces no commen- 
surate increase in literacy; for only a small proportion of 
those who are at the primary stage reach class LV, in which the 
attainment of literacy may be expected......... It is to be reme- 
mbered that under present conditions of rural life, and with 
the lack of suitable vernacular literature, a child has very 
little change of attaining literacy after leaving school ; and, 
indeed, even for the literate, there are many chances of relapse 
into illiteracy.” Thus in the opinion of the Committee, one 
should necessarily devote at least four years to become literate. 


1 Hartog Committee Report, p. 31. 
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But on account of certain unforeseen circumstances, the child 
generally left the studies after passing I or H class. In 
British India out of every 100 students reading in class I 
in 1922-23, only 19 students remained in III or IV class 
after the expiry of three years. The Committee atesfbuted this 

- decrease in the number of students of the above mentioned 
two factors, i.e., ‘wastage’ and ‘stagnation.’ By ‘wastage’ they 
meant premature withdrawl of children from any stage before 
the completion-of primary course, According to the views of 
the Committee, whatever money and time was spent on them, 
was nothing short of ‘wastage’ because they could not even 
attain literacy. ‘Stagnation’ meant the detention of a child 
in the same class for more than one year. 


In the case of the education of girls too, the Committee 
made complaints of wastage. Only 4 girls out of every 
hundred reading in class I could reach the stage of class LV. 
In other words, our 80% educational efforts were merely 
wasted. 


In the opinion of the Committee, the problem of primary 
education in urban areas was not very urgent but it admitted 
that “in rural areas school units are usually small ; adequate 
staffing is more expensive ; and conditions of life are not 
attractive to teachers unless they are specially selected and 
trained ; women teachers cannot, asa rule, live in villages 

» unless circumstances are exceptionally favourable ; the teachers 
are isolated and difficulties of administration, supervision and 
inspection are much greater ; and it is more difficult to secure 
regular and prolonged attendance of children.” The problem 
of primary education at such places was very crucial. This 
must necessarily have involved wastage. 


; The main reasons of this wastage were : (i) Stagnation ; 
(ii) relapse of the literate into illiteracy owing to their leaving 
off in the middle of primary course ; (iii) want of proper and 
adequate facilities for adult education ; (iv) uneven distribution 
of schools so that “there were large areas without a school, 
while in others there were many little schools indulging in cut- 
throat competition for the children” ; (v) The difficulty of 
providing school to villages with a population of less than 500 
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inhabitants ; (vi) Inability to draw utmost utility out of the 
existing school which meant that in spite of the existence of 
schools in large number in many provinces, a large number of 
children failed to attend them ; (vii) Single-teacher schools, i.e., 
schools Hiring only one teacher for each school who could not 
elo full justice to every child inevery subject ; (viii) want of 
proper training of teachers ; (ix) want of adequate inspection ; 
(x) unsuitable curricula not related to practical aspects of life ; 
and (xi) existence of primary schools of ephemeral character. 


The Committee made the following recommendations with 
a view to remedying all these defects in primary education. 
They are briefly put forth as follows :— 


(i) A policy of consolidation should be adopted in place 
of expansion of education, 


(ii) Four years should be the minimum duration of primary 
education. 


(Gii) The standard of general education of primary school 
teachers should be raised. Proper facilities should be provided 
to them for their training and refresher courses. Educational 
conferences should be held for an increase in their knowledge 
and their salary should be increased and service-conditions 
improved in order to better their condition. 


(iv) The curriculum of primary teachers should be suffici- 
ently liberalised and be made more suitable. “A well attended’ 
school directly related to the surrounding conditions can do 
much towards training the younger generation in ways of 
hygiene, physical culture, improved sanitation, thrift and self- 
reliance.” 

(v) School hours and holidays should be adjusted to sea- 
sonal and local requirements. 

(vi) Special attention should be paid to lowest class in 
primary schools and whatever wastage and stagnation is ram- 
pant there, concrete and intrepid efforts should be put forth 
in order to remove it. 

(vii) The work of rural uplift should be undertaken and it 
must be associated with school work. 
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(viii) The problem of primary education being of national 
importance, the Government should herself assume the respon- 
sibility of its expansion and should not feel contented by 


handing it over entirely to the local bodies. a 


(ix) The government inspection staff should be increased. 


(x) Hasty steps in the direction of making primary educa- 
tion compulsory, are always detrimental. Hence it is necessary 
that work should be begun only after preparing the ground 
for purpose. 


(ii) Secondary Education. Having gone through every aspect 
of primary education, the Committee undertook the examina- 
tion of secondary education. With regard to secondary educa- 
tion it was the opinion of Hartog Committee that it had made 
satisfactory progress. “In the sphere of secondary education, 
there has been an advance in some respects, notably the 
average capacity of the body of teachers, in their improved 
conditions of serving and training, and in the attempt to 
widen the general activities of school life, But here again 
there are grave defects of organisation. The whole system 
of Secondary Education is still dominated by the ideal that 
every boy who enters a secondary school should prepare 
himself for the University; and the immense number of fail- 
ures at the Matriculation and in the University examinations 
indicate a great waste of efforts.” This wastage is attributed 
to two main factors :— 


(1) Laxity of promotion from one class to another in the 
earlier stages ; and 


(2) Prosecution of higher education by incapable students 
in too large a number. 


The remedies suggested by the Committee for the reform 
in secondary education included setting up of diversified and 
varied curricula in middle schools mecting the requirements 
of majority of students at that stage. The Committee further 
Suggested “the diversion of more boys to industrial „and 
commercial careers at the end of the middle stage for which 
provision should be made by alternate courses in that stage, 
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preparatory to special instruction in technical and industrial 
schools,”? 


(iii) University Education. The Committee was satisfied 
with the peggress made by University education. But it found 
certain defectsIn. it too. “Many of the universities and 
cdlleges show marked improvement in their methods of teach- 
ing and in the amount of original work which they Rave 
produced ; and in some of them there is undoubtedly a better 
training for corporate life than before. But the theory that 
a university exists mainly, if not solely, to pass students 
through examinations still finds too large acceptance in 
India ; and we wish that there were more signs that the 
universities regarded the training of broad-minded, tolerant 
and self-reliant citizens as one of the primary functions, They 
have been hampered in their work by being over-crowded with 
students who are not fitted by capacity for university 
education............ id 


The Committee, therefore, put forth suggestions for the 
improvement of universities: The Universities should main- ` 
tain a high standard of education and candidates appearing at 
the Entrance examinations should strictly be dealt with so that 
under-serving students might be debarred from entering the 
Universities. Besides, the Committee also recommended the 
institution of Honours courses and establishment of good 
libraries and beginning of tutorial classes. 


(iv) Education of Women. As regards the education of 
girls, the Committee felt that the condition was unsatisfactory. 
There was no proper provision for their education in rural 
areas. There was enormous disparity in the proportion of 
education of girls and boys. The sphere of Secondary 
education for girls was awfully limited. There was conspi- 
cuous scarcity of capable and trained women teachers. The 
Committee made recommendations in this ‘direction also. 
The curriculum for girls should be consistent with and suitable 
to their requirements. There was the need of increased 
number of primary and secondary schools for them. There 


~ should be adequate number of women teachers and 


1 Report, p. 107. 
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inspectresses. * Primary education Rhowldy ‘be made compulsory 
gradually for girls as well. Girls are would be mothers of the 
country and thence they shouldbe given preference. 


In the end, the Committee also realised that transferring of 
control of education by the Central Governmait afo provincial 
governments was too hurried a step taken by them. As, a 


- matter of fact, the Central Government can never afford to 


absolve themselves of the responsibilities of the education of 


_ the country. It pointed out the need of setting up a Central 


Education Committee at Delhi. The Committee was not 
niggardly in its appreciation of the work of Directors of Public 
Instructions. It suggested that there should be an increase in 
the staff at headquarters and that more inspectors and deputy 
inspectors were need for the assistance of D. P. Ps. It made 
further recommendations that in the, Centrally Administered 
Areas, an Education Secretary should be appointed in place of 
Education Commissioner and that Government of India should 
convene-regular educational conferences of Directors of Public 
Instruction in order to discuss current problems pertaining 
thereto. 


5. CRITICISM 


The Report of Hartog Committee holds a unique position 
in the history of Indian education. In fact, it gave a permanent 
shape to the educational policy of that period and attempted 
consolidating and stabilising education. In official spheres, 
the Report was heartily welcomed and it was hailed as the 
torch-bearer of Government efforts. The Committee’s sugges- 
tion about improvement in quality of education, was much 
credited. In fact, the Report represented the educational 
policy of the government officials. It is alleged that the expan- 
sion of education was consciously suppressed in different 
provinces under the pretext of raising the standard of 
education. 


The non-official view made scatching criticism of the 
Report. It was criticised as a political device to check the 
expansion of mass education. On account of national awaken- 
ing, every government policy began to be viewed with suspicion 
and distrust. The national leaders gave priority to educational 
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_ expansion ‘by holding that standard of education could be 
` Taised after its wide diffusion, The teal need of the country 
according to this view was universal literacy; hence it was felt 
-that the policy of consolidation would run counter to the 
national interests. Besides, the authenticity of certain statistics 


_ Provided by the Committee was-also doubted. 


w 
D 6. TnE EFFECT OF THE REPORT 


It is, however, beyond doubt that the progress in the 
quinquennium of 1922-27 could not be maintained after 1927. 
One of the main reasons of it was the universal economic 
crisis of 1930-31 which adumberated the budget of Govern- 
ment of India. Consequently, the Central and Provincial 
Governments had to make ruthless curtailment in the budget 
assigned to the plans of nation-building and work of recons- 
truction. The following statistics would show how did the 
Governm:nt curtailed expenditure on education, having increa~ 
sed it in the beginning, which could be augmented only in the 
end :— 


Year Government Expenditure 
(Rs. in lakhs) 
1926-27 aa HE 1,193 
1930-31 a = 1,361 
1931-32 et ie 1.246 
1932-33 se Bec 1,135 
1933-34 ets ay 1,147 
1934-35 a E 1,159 
1935-36 ris = 1,184 
1936-37 B mie 1,236 


These statistics show that in 1930-31, the expenditure om 
education decreased and continued to decrease till in 1937 it 
was below the expenditure incurred on education six years 
ago. But whereas Government expenditure on education was 
decreasing, that of private enterprise was increasing. This 
goes to prove the invincible zeal among the people, who were 
ready to make the greatest sacrifice for the noble cause of 


education, as is evident from the following figures :— 
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Expenditure in lakhs of Rupees 


Source 
į 1901-02 | 1916-17 | 1921-22 | 1931-3 2 | 1936-37 
i fi 
Government- 103} 392 [00 902 | 1.24617 1,236 
Non-Government : | | | 8 
{a) District Board 59 | 174 168 l 2! 280 | 257 
(b) Municipalities | 15 49 | we ISEE 178 
(c) Fees eae Lela eae): Wek | 1 
| | 
(0) Other sources | o7 | 195} 308] E 7 
e PS dort 535 | hae Safe ae 


N. B.—The figures are for British India only.1 
It is, however, 
education was advancing in the country. The recommendations 


No. of Institutions | No. of Scholars 


Type of Institutions 


1921-22 | 1936-37 | 1921-22 | 1936-37 

EE N LS E l : Bs 

1. Universities | 10 15 | Figures not 9,697 
| available 
2. Arts colleges j 165 217| 45,418] 36.273 
3. Professional colleges | 64 75| 13,662| 20,645 
4. Secondary schools | 7,530 13,056 | 11,06,803 | 22,87,872 
5. Primary schools | 455,017 192,244 | 61,09,752 |1,02,24,288 
6. Special schools 3,344 5,647 1,20,925 | 2,50,269 
Total for Recognised | ae ee 
Institutions | 166130} — 2,11,308 | 73,96,560 |1.28,88,044 
7. Unrecognised Insti- i j WRTS 
tutions | 16,322 16,647 | 4,22,165 | 5,01,530 
i) Dei } = an 

Grand Total | 1,82,452] —_ 2,27,955 | 78,18,725 (1,33,89,574 


I 
—_—— 


UR hl ge . 
N. B.—These figures are for British India only.2 


1 Nurrullah and Naik: History of Education in India, p. 691. 
Ibid., p. 619, 
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Thus we come to know that between 1922 and 1937, the 
number of schools and students was constantly on the 
increase, though considering the population of the country, 
the number was not adequate. At the same time no attention 
was paid td*Séme of the valuable recommendations of Hartog 
€pmmittee such as increase in the salary of teachers, appoint- 
gent of more inspectors, improvement in the curriculum and 
provision for adult education etc. They remained mere pious 
hopes. 


7. THE CENTRAL ADVISORY BOARD 


The Central Advisory Board was established in 1921 with 
a view to co-ordinating the educational policy of the Central 
Government with that of other provinces and providing 
advice on many important educational problems. But owing 
to the financial crisis if was dissolved. As a result of the 
recommendation of the Hartog Committee, the Central Advi- 
sory Board was reorganised in 1935, This board consisted of 
members of all provinces, At the first meeting of the Board 
in 1935, it considered almost all the vital problems of educat- 
ion of the country and passed resolutions in order to wring 
about some radical changes in educational system. It sought 
to reorganise the classes and stressed the need of technical 
and vocational education in place of pure literary education, * 
It was stated in the resolution that in order to bring about 
revolutionary changes in the field of education, it is of para- 
mount importance that students should be given not only 
vocational educatiow and that helping them to get admission 
in the university, but also that sort of education which may 
enable them, after having attained to the Proper stage, to join 
Some technical institution or undertake some particular 
profession. In this connection the Board suggested the follow- 
ing three stages :— 

(i) The Primary Stage. Its aim should be to provide a 
minimum of general education and to ensure permanent 
literacy. 3 

(ii) The Lower Secondary Stage. It must have a self-suffi- 

` cient curriculum for general education. It must form the basis - 
of higher sesondary education and vocational training. 
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(ii) The Higher Secondary Stage. It will include institu- 
tions with varying length of courses according to the needs of 
individual institutions. These schools will be chiefly of five 
kinds : s 

(1) Preparing student for admission‘ to universities in 

Arts and Science; 3 


(2) For training teachers for rural areas ; 
(3) For the training in agriculture ; 
(4) For clerical training ; and 


(5) For training in selected technical subjects to be 
chosen in consultation with the authorities. 


Besides these, the Board advised through a resolution that 
at the end of the lower secondary stage, a public examination 
should be held. The Government was requested to invite 
the advice of educational experts in order to construct and 
reorganise this scheme. 


8. WOOD-ABBOTT REPORT 


According to the last proposal of the Central Advisory 
Board that expert advice should be sought for educational 
Teorganisation, Messers A. Abbott who was formerly Chief 
Inspector of Technical schools, Board of Education, England 
and S. H. Wood, Director of Intelligence, Board of Education, 
England were invited to India for the purpose. They made a 
tour of India in 1936-37 and submitted their report in June, 
1937 which is divided into two parts. Mr, Wood made a close 
study of general education and its organisation and put forth 
his suggestions whereas Mr. A. Abbott, who was a renowned 
expert on vocational and technical education, analysed very 
minutely the state of affairs in India and her vast resources 
and gave some practical and valuable suggestions, 


With regard to general education, Mr. Wood recommended 
that provision for trained teachers should be made for primary 
schools, and special attention should be paid to the education 
of girls. There was need of much change in the curriculum of 
elementary education and education of children in primary 
schools should be based upon the activities of children more 
than upon bookish learning. Moreover, the curriculum of 
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middle schools in rural areas should be related to rural environ- 
ments and needs, the medium of instruction should be the 
mother-tongue and English should not, as far as possible be 
taught in middle schools. But English must be treated as 
compulsory <subject in secondary schools necessarily. Arts 
and Crafts shouldbe encouraged and included in the curricula 
of Primary and secondary education. Capable teachers should 
be appointed in High schools to teach these subjects. A 
training course of the duration of three years should be 
prescribed for the teachers of primary and middle schools after 
they had passed middle class. 


Thus Mr. Wood made valuable recommendations for the 
reorganisation, control and curriculum of secondary education. 


Writing about the reorganisation of vocational and indus- 
trial education, Mr. Abbett recommended that the nature of 
vocational education should be determined by the prevailing 
circumstances in view of multifarious needs of the locality, 
He also observed that technical education should keep pace 
with industrial development of the country in order to check 
all possibilities of unemployment. He held that like general 
education, technical education, also brings about a harmonious 
development of physical, mental and spiritual aspects of the 
personality, Asa matter of fact general education is but the 
counterpart of technical education. The letter is, however 
incomplete without the former ; and all the vocational subjects 
begin in general schools. Despite this similarity, the aims and 
means of both the types of education differ considerably, 
Therefore, there should be separate schools for them. 


From this viewpoint it is clear that vocational education 
should be preceded by general education. The industrialists 
should extend their co-operation for the organisation of 
industrial education, Besides these, there should be adequate 
provision for training in technical education in cottage indus- 
tries and agriculture. 


Mr. Abbott observed that there was the need of training of 
three types of employees for the organised large-scale indus- 
tries in India : (i) Managers (ii) Supervisors (iii) Operators. 
He held that training of supervisors is of vital importance 


~ 
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and training centres for the purpose should be provided 
sufficient in number. The operators of machines should 
Teceive their training during off-hours, 


The Report recommended the establishment,in each pro- 
vince of Advisory Council for Vocationat-Education. The 
Council should appoint sub-committees dealing with Education 
for Engineering, the Textile industries, Agriculture, Small-scale 
and cottage industries and Commerce. These sub-committees 
should be entrusted with the entire responsibility of orga- 
nising vocational education and prescribing curricula for them 
in each province. 


Vocational education should have general education as its 
basis. The students seeking admission to junior-vocational 
Schools should be required to have passed middle examination, 
whereas those seeking admission to senior vocational 
schools, an examination parallel to higher secondary school 
examination. Students receiving education in Junior Vocational 
schools with a course of two" years would be treated as equal 
to those receiving higher secondary education. Students having 
passed the examination of junior vocational school should 
be eligible to admission to senior vocational school or be 
entitled to special training in some particular vocation. Those 
students who have passed Senior Vocational School Examina- 
tion would be treated as equal to students having passed 
Intermediate Examination. Their curriculum also would cover 
a course of two years. They also suggested that part-time- 
schools should be provided for further education of persons 
already in employment. i 


As regards education in agriculture, the Report suggested 
that there should be a limited number of schools for the pur- 
pose. Subject of agriculture should be treated as optional at 
primary and secondary stage of education. Similarly commerce 
could be made optional subject. 


The Report recommended the establishment of a single 
Polytechnic School where training in many vocations should 
be given, instead of special individual schools for the training 
in individually different vocations. 


kd 
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Besides these, education in Arts and Crafts was emph- 
asised and the establishment of a vocational training college 
at Delhi was also recommended. Wood-Abbott Report fulfils 
a special demand, considering the circumstances and sub- 
stantial need% oshe country. 


9. CONCLUSION 


The period under review is marked by the reforms of far 
educational importance. The Mont-Ford reforms sought to 
enlarge the base of education which helped in the decentrali- 
sation of responsibility. It was quite appropriate in view of the 
temper of the nation. The Hartog Committee realised the need 
for consolidation and reorganisation after having reached the 
unhappy conclusion of rampant wastage and stagnation in the 
realm of education, particularly elementary education. The 
third significant reform of the period was the Wood-Abbott 
raport, which sought to provide technical and vocational edu- 
cation at a time when the system had come to be criticised, 
and rightly so, for the total absence of technical education. 
These reforms had a great impact on the system of education, 
In the next chapter we propose to discuss the growtif* of 
education at various stages during the period following 
dyarchy in Indian administration. E 


` 
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PROGRESS OF EDUCATION 1 9 
[1921-37] 


1. INTRODUCTION 

A SATISFACTORY improvement and expansion in Uni- 
versity education took place during this period. Establishment 
ofInter University Board and five new Universities ; reorga- 
nisation of the existing universities ; provision of research 
facilities and that of Military education and emergence of some 
national universities are some of the important features which 
throw some light on the evolution of higher Education. 
Besides, notable progress was made in the fields of secondary 
and elementary education. 

2. INTER-UNIVERSITY BOARD 

With the growth of Universities in India it was felt essential 
that for the purpose of establishing barmony and mutual 
co-operation among the universities, there should be constitu- 
ted some such body as might bring about uniformity and co- 
ordination in the working of different universities. The 
Calcutta University Commission had emphasised its need. 
The Congress of the Universities of the British Empire held 
in 1921 and the Lytton Committee constituted for the benefit 
of Indian Students in England had also supported the idea 
of its establishment. The first All India Conference of Indian 
Universities was held at Simla in 1924 and an Inter-University 
Board was established. Its Head Office was at Bangalore. 


There are representatives of all the Universities on the 
Board. After its establishment, the Board has solved many 
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an intricate and significant problera pertaining to University 
education. Its annual meetings are held at different 
educational centres. Besides these meetings a quinquennial 
conference of the Board is also held in order to provide 
solution far knotty problems about higher education. Lt 

=, Publishes ‘A Handbook of Indian Universities,’ which is very 
important to provide a close knowledge about the working 
of Indian Universities. In brief, the functions of the Board 
are as follows :— 


(i) To act as an Inter-University organisation and bureau 
of information; (ii) to facilitate the exchange of professors ; 
(iii‘ to bring about mutual co-operation and co-ordination 
among the Indian universities ; (iv) to provide information to 
Indian students about foreign universities and to assist Indian 
universities in obtaining recognition for their degrees in 
other countries ; (v) to send Indian representatives to Imperial 
or International Educational Conferences and to do other 
necessary helpful activities in the interests of universities. 
lt is, nevertheless, true according to the views of Sri Radha 
Krishnan Commission that the Board has discharged its 
functions as Advisory body but its influence has not been 
as forceful and strong as it should have been. “The universi- 
ties have not always been inclined to follow the advice given 
by the collective voice of the Vice-chancellors which, in effect, 
the Board has becoine.””! 


3. ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW UNIVERSITIES 


According to the policy of establishing at least one Uni- 
versity in each province and from the viewpoint of residential 
universities, five new universities were established during this 
period : viz., Delhi (1922), Nagpur (1923), Andhra (1926), Agra 
(1927) and Annamalai (1929). 


(i) Delhi. The University of Delhi had been established 
originally as an affiliating university having St. Stephen’s 
College, the Hindu College and Ramjas College under its 
jurisdiction. In 1927, an especially appointed committee 
| considered the question whether it should be an Affiliating 


i 1 Report of the Universities Commission (1948-49), Vol. I, p. 29. 
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university or a Federal one. At last the Government of 
India decided that it should be developed as a Federal Uni- 
versity. , But certain colleges remained affiliated to it. 

(ii) Nagpur. The Nagpur University had been established 
for the then Central Province in 1923. It was sriginally an 
affiliating university, but in due course of time it introduced,» 
teaching classes and incorporated a Law College. It still 
functions as an affiliating University. 


(ii) Andhra. The Andhra University was founded mainly 
for the northern parts of Madras province which is now called 
- Andhra Pradesh. In 1920, the principle of establishing a 
university on linguistic basis had been accepted by Madras 
University. The people speaking Telugu were raising a 
constant demand for a separate university for themselves. 
Therefore, by an Act of 1926, the Andhra University was 
incorporated as a unitary and residential university with 
jurisdiction over the Telugu-speaking areas, “to serve the 
interest of the Andhras who were proud of their achievements 
in Art and Architecture, Music and Painting”. It provided. 
higher teçhnical education. A special feature of its constitution 
was the election of the vice-chancellor. - The constitution lays 
down the use of mother-tongue as medium of instruction and 
examination but it has not been brought in force fully. The 
issue of its site has always remained a most controversial point 
on account of local patriotism. Formerly, it was at Vijaywada 
whence it was transferred to Waltair in 1930. In 1942 conse- 
quent on the dislocation caused by war condjtions, the head- 
quarters were temporarily shifted to Guntur. Four years 
later the University was moved back to Waltair. 


(iy) Agra. The Agra University was established in 1927 
to take over the affiliating functions of the Allahabad 
University. The sphere of jurisdiction of the Allahabad 
University had become very large, therefore, the colleges 
affiliated to that University were transferred to the jurisdiction 
ofthe Agra University, Degree colleges at Ajmer, Gwalior 
and those of Rajputana were all brought under its jurisdiction 
at that time. Though the purpose of this University was, 
“to provide.for instruction in such branches of learning as the d 
University may „think fitand to make provision for research 
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and for the advancement and dissemination of Knowledge”, 
yet in a way purely an affiliating University. Nearly all the 
Degree colleges under it in U. P. have Intermediate classes, 
the examination of which is conducted by the Allahabad 
Intermedigte Board. 


=. (Y) The Annamalai University. The Annamalai University 
had been founded in 1929 at Annamalai Nagar, Chidambaram 
in South Madras. It owes its existence to the generosity of 
Late Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar, who had handed over three 
collegiate institutions together with a benefaction of 20 lakhs 
of rupees to Madras Government for the foundation of this 
University. It is a teaching and residential university. The 
special feature’ of this university is that it provides education 
and research facilities in Oriental languages, Tamil, Sanskrit, 
Indian History and Indjan Music. Its special attractions are 
the Raja Annamalai Music College and Oriental Training 
College. In 1934, provision was made for research work in 
Tamil. 


4. OTHER REFORMS AND GROWTH OF 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION we 


Besides the establishment of these new universities, some 
improvements were introduced in the older existing universi- 
ties also during this period. The constitution of Madras 
University was revised in 1923 and 1929. According to the 
amendments, it developed as a teaching university. Research 
facilities were provided in Economics, Zoology, Chemistry, - 
Botany, Mathematics, Indian Philosophy and History and 
Oriental Research Institute was established for the sake of re- 
search work in Oriental languages such as Tamil, Telugu, 
Malayalam, Kannad, Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian and Urdu. The 
Bombay University was reorganised in 1928 as a result of 
which facilities for higher education and research work were 
increased. The Patna University was reformed through an 
Act of 1932. The Allahabad University now began to func- 
tion as a purely teaching university, An amendment in its 
constitution had been introduced by an Act òf 1922. Similar 
changes and improvements were brought about in the Punjab 
and Calcutta Universities by amending their constitutions. 
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The number of affiliated colleges too increased vastly 
during this period. The number of Faculties in Universities 
also increased. As regards the number of affiliated colleges 
it rose from 207 in 1922 to 446 in the year 1937 and that of 
students shot from 66,258 to 126,228. Heretofore the Uni- 
versities were not educational centres in the right sense of the 
term. They existed merely to conduct examinations and 
confer degrees; but the main function of most of them now 
became teaching and research work. Provision for rich libra- 
ties was made to facilitate the research work of students and 
they were encouraged in their venture by awarding scholar- 
ships to them. Most of the universities were housed in their 
own vast and beautiful buildings. Harmonious relation 
among the different Indian universities developed and elabo- 
rate provision was made for the physical well-being of the 
students by providing them with regular games, sports and 
physical exercises as well as medical test. Students’ Unions 
and other welfare organisations were established for the sake 
of engendering a spirit of co-operation and self-reliance among 
the students. As a result of the Indian Territorial Army Act 
of 1920, the vogue of military education (U. O. T. C.) increased 
in the Universities. It was established at each university and 
degree colleges affiliated to them. Military education was 
aimed at promoting both their health and character. 

Thus higher education evolved and advanced appreciably. 
But it was not wholly immune from certain defects. Stan- 
dard of education was lowered and mere bookish learning 

~ flourished. Consequently owing to inadequacy of vocational 

education and want of employment many educated young men 

wandered aimlessly. Efficiency of administration suffered with 

the rise in number of students. Universities could not 

materialise their development plans owing to paucity of funds. 
5. OTHER CENTRES OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

In addition to regular universities, there were certain such 
educational centres in India as provided higher education in 
different special subjects. These institutions could neither 
properly be called universities nor were they affiliated to any 


university. The following institutions are worth mentioning 
out of them, 
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(i) The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona 
(1917); (ii) The Bose Research Institute, Calcutta (1917); (iii) 
The Harcourt Butler Technological Institute, Kanpur (1921); 
(iv) Imperial Agriculture Research Institute, New Pusa, New 
Delhi;! (v Igdian Institute of Science, Bangalore (1911); (vi) 

_ Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad (1926) ; (vii) Indian Women’s 
University, Bombay (1916) ; (viii) Vishwa Bharti (1922) ; and 
(ix) Serampore College (1918). 


These institutions had been conducting higher education 
freely. Majority of them as is indicated by their names had 
been established for providing education in science, vocations 
and industries. Some of them were Government institutions 
and some private ones. 


Besides, there were functioning some national universities 
in the country. As has already been pointed out, this period 
was characterised by political upheaval in India. » National 
sentiments were overwhelming the people. Hence boycotting 
English institutions, those based on national traditions were 
established in their stead. From amongst these the Vishwa 
Bharti of Rabindra Nath Tagore, Szwagram, the Pondicherry 
Ashram, Darul-Ulum of Devband and the Jamia Milia of Delhi 
are worthy of note. 


6. SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Progress in the sphere of secondary education was quite 
satisfactory during this period. The number of students in- 
creased along with that of the institutions. Private enterprize 
made appreciable progress in the field of education despite 
the meagreness of State aid, a phenomenon only to be explain- 
ed by countrywide national awakening. The number of 
recognised secondary schools rose from 7,530 in 1921-22 to 
13,356 in 1936-37 and the number of students also rose from 
11 06,803 to the stupendous figures 22,87,872. High Schools 
sprang up in big villages and towns too besides the cities. Some 
middle schools were recognised as high schools. Secondary 
education made progress among girls as well. The backward 


1 The institute was formerly situated at Pusa (Bihar); but after the 
earthquake in 1934, it was shifted to Delhi. It maintains an 
agricultural farm at Delhi. 
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classes of the society availed themselves of the advantages of 
secondary education for the children. Individual benefactors 
made liberal donations for the establishment of secondary 
schools. At places, the spirit of emulation too helped the 


establishment of a sister institution. ae 
+ 


But it isa deplorable fact that communal institutions beaz-" 


ing the name of castes and sub-castes were greatly encouraged 
during this period. Different communities collected subscrip- 
tion on organised basis and started their own institutions. Thus 
the Indians, who had already been manacled in the fetters 
of communalism and caste rigidity, instead of eradicating this 
evil fostered the sentiments of communalism through the estab- 
lishment of denominational institutions. It is indeed, a pity that 
these sentiments are still being fed fat under the pretext 
of nationalism and a kind of pseudo, patriotism used in the 
narrowest sense. The Government has been extending 
recognition from day to day the communal and sub-caste 
institutions and thus it has been promoting discord and 
disintegration among the various sections of the society. 
Needless to say, these denominational institutions are the 
centres’of conspiracy, communal favouritism and nepotism, 
and tend to bring about more evil than good. This is an 
instance of distorted patriotism. “These difficulties are 
accentuated by the fact that privately managed schools are 
almost invariably of a communal type. The rapid multipli- 
cation of these schools has not only resulted in unnecessarily 
amplication and extravagance, sometimes in a weakening of 
discipline, but also in stimulating the unfortunate Communal 
Controversies which mar the progress of India, especially of 
the Punjab. It cannot be beneficial that boys should spend 


the impressionable years of youth in the narrowing atmos-_ 


phere of a communal institution and that they should be 
denied intimate association with boys of other communities.” 


The villagers were however much benefited by the expan- 
sion of secondary education in rural areas during this period. 
Formerly, they had to send their children to some town for 


1 Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education in India, 
1927-32, Vol. I, p. 106. 
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education, fighting against odds; but the percentage of 
village students in secondary schools was on the increase 
owing to partial availability of secondary education in villages 
themselves. 


The gaowth of secondary education is, as has been mention- 
ed above, attributable mainly to private efforts. Whereas the 


“number of Government Schools for boys was only 379 in 


1921-22 and that of Girls’ schools 115 rising to 436 and 207 . 
in 1936-37 respectively indicating thus a total increase of 

149, the total increase in private schools was abnormally 

large i.e. 1,836 out of which 315- schools were unrecognised, 

This increase in the number of secondary schools had been 

persisting for long. 


Even after 1930, despite the economic crisis, India made 
satisfactory progress in secondary education, In 1937, the 
private enterprize was so active that the problems of Second- 
ary Education as such became the problems of private 
secondary schools. The progress of secondary education 
during the period under review can well be understood from 
the following table :— ~ 

ps 
a See A eR PERS Wr a, 


Seat | Number of Secondary Number of Students in 


Schools Secondary Schools 
a aar i j lat, i e H) L f" PERNE UA 
Issi—s2 | 3,916 2,14,077 
1901—02 | 5,123 5,90, 129 
1921—22 | 7,530 11,06,803 


1926—37 | 13,056 22,87,872 

ee e 

From the viewpoint of medium of instruction, this period 
was notable. Nearly in all the provinces, the medium of 
instruction was made either Hindi or other provincial langu- 
ages. In practice, however it brought about some difficulties. 
The main reason was that on account of English being the 
medium of instruction in universities, some persons thought 
that secondary education was merely a part of university 
education and not an independent and self-contained unit; 
hence students were to be much profited later on if they were 
taught English in secondary schools. This argument was 
quite absurd in as muchas it hampered with the growth of 
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regional languages besides presenting countless difñculties- 
before the students at the Secondary level. 


English was preferred as medium of instruction also 
because of the ambition of most ofthe young students to 
speak English and the wish of their parents fo see their 
children speak it ; and the desire to make English ‘strong’ on 
account of its being the medium of answers in the competitive 
examinations. There were certain other limitations of the 
mother-tongue also depriving it of its recognition as medium 
e.g. the difficulty of script, lack of scientific and technical 
words, and dearth of good text books in the beginning. But by 
1937, most of these handicaps were removed and mother- 
tongue began to be used as medium both in principle and 
practice atthe secondary stage in diferent parts of the 
country. 


7. TEACHERS TRAINING 


There was some improvement in the training of teachers, 
conditions of service and their salary. There was scarcity of 
trained teachers in secondary schools at that time. Hence 
untrained teachers had to be appointed under the circum- 
stances. In fact, the number of training colleges in the 
country was so small that it could not meet the necessary re- 
quirements. The percentage of trained teachers in Bengal, 
Assam, Sindh, and Bombay was 20°7%, 39%, 16°5%, 22:8% 
respectively. The figures in U. P., Madras, Delhi, Punjab, 
N. W. Frontier Province, Central province and Bihar, 
however, were respectively 67°2%, 84°7%, 82;8, 89°7%, 80 %, 
70:2% and 544%. Rest of the teachers were untrained. 
This dealt a severe blow to efficiency in teaching. The con- 
dition of teachers in private secondary institutions was. 
very deplorable. They had usually to fall a prey to the 
unhealthy petty politics of the management.’ Their 
services were very often temporary. The scale of salary 


1 cf. “Efficient and capable teachers are sometimes victimised, not 
through any fault of their own, but because they had incurred the 
displeasure of the management by failing to cater to the whims of 
those who have gained for the time being the upper hand in the 
administration of the institution.” Progress of Education, Quin- 
quennial Review, 1927-32, Vol. 8, p. 106. 
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was very low andin most of the provinces there was no 
provision for old age. Generally the financial position of 
private institutions would always remain unsound, hence 
they could not get the services of able and trained 
teachers. This brought about a fall in the standard of edu- 
cation. This problem soon diverted the attention of provin- 
cial governments, and constructive steps were taken in this 
direction, Needless to say that most of the problems con- 
fronting teachers in 1837 are still persisting. Not only that 
the situation has deteriorated in certain matters. A teacher 
who is the real nation-builder and forms the spinal chord of 
the whole educational organism, is discharging his duties 
listlessly as an ordinary wage-earner considering it to be a 
lifeless activity. 
8. TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

The other defect of secondary education was that although 
the vocational education made some progress during the 
period, it was quite inadequate in view of the needs of the 
country. Secondary education was tending to become bookish 
and theoretical, and as such unemployment was raging at.its 
fiercest. Therefore, it became almost indispensable to include 
vocational and industrial education in the curriculum of 
secondary education. In Bombay, Madras, Bengal, U. P., 
the Punjab and in Central Province, such optional vocational 
subjects as spinning weaving, crafts, bookbinding, commerce, 
agriculture, and making of toys were included in the curricu- 
lum. Theoretical education of agriculture was also included 
in the curriculum of high schools. On the recommendations of 
Wood-Abbott Report also, propagation of vocational education 
had been effected all the more. 

9. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

The growth of primary education in the first decade follow- 
ing 1921 was satisfactory but it slackened at length. Hitherto 
the policy of Government in connection with primary educa- 
tion of general masses was always vehemently criticised. But 
all the Commissions and Committees since the Despatch of 
1854 till Hartog Committee had recommended the universal 
expansion of mass education along with its being made 
compulsory, but no concrete step had been taken in this 
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direction upto that time. In the decade between 1917 and 
1927, some constructive schemes were framed and Bills 
enforcing compulsory primary education were passed by 
different provincial governments. The passing, of such Bills 
was a strong retort to the defeat of SriG. K. Gokhale. The 
Bombay Municipality had passed an Act in connection with 
compulsory primary education as early as 1918. After the 
Mont Ford Reforms, a tide of such Acts flooded the sphere 
of primary education. In 1919, the Bengal Government 
passed this Act for urban areas. Next year, an attempt was 
made to include rural areas under this Act by amending it, 
but it was only in 1930 that the Bengal (Rural) Primary Edu- 
cation Act could be passed thus fulfilling a long-cherished 
hope. It wasin the same year that the Punjab, U. P., Bihar 
and Orissa Governments also passed similar Acts. The 
U. P. government passed “The District Board Primary Edu- 
cation Act” in 1926 for rural areas. Similarly, the Madras, 
Bombay and Assam Governments passed such Acts respecti- 
vely in 1920, 1923 and 1926 to make primary education com- 
pulsory with, of course, some limitations. 


These Acts placed primary education entirely under the 
control of local District and Municipal Boards. Each Board 
made a thorough study of the condition and needs of its own 
educational field and accordingly made schemes to promote 
primary education. The local boards were entrusted with 
the responsibility of defining the sphere wherein compulsory 
education was to be introduced in each province. They were 
empowered to levy educational cess, though this power could 
‘not be fully utilized. Provincial governments too consented 
to Sanction grant-in-aid in connection with the expenditure on 
education. Compulsory primary education was in force in 
every province with the exception of the Punjaband Bihar and 
Orissa where it was applicable in case of boys only. 


Ordinarily, where the primary course covered four years, 
the system of compulsion in education was applicable to child- 
ren of ages between 6 and 10 years. Where the course was of 
the duration of 5 years, it was applicable to children between 
6 and 11 years of age. In the Punjab it was between 7 and 11 
years. Children were forbidden to be employed in any service. 
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The guardians of children not complying with the law of 
compulsory education were liable to be punished. This sort 
of education was, generally, free or a nominal fee was levied 
for the purpose. 


a 
The object of compulsory primary education Acts in ail 
the’ provinces was the same, i.e., eradication of illiteracy 
through compulsory education and vesting of this power in 
local boards. 


The reaction of these Acts was wholesome. The new edu- 
cation ministers formed their educational schemes and enfo- 
rced them in vast sphere. The provincial Governments too 
tried to fulfil the demands of education ministers by sanction- 
ing liberal grants-in-aid for educational purposes, Consequ- 
ently, the number of primary schools was 1,55,016 in 1921-22 
rising to 1,84,829 in 1926-27 and expenditure rose from 
Rs. 3,94,69,080/- to Rs. 6,75,18,802/-. Similarly, the number 
of children attending primary schools shot upward. But in the 
following quinquennium, this progress slowed down owing to 
economic crisis and to the views of Hartog Committee. Mr. 
Hartog had opposed further expansion of Education “and 
had emphasised the improvement in quality and its consoli- 
dation. The educational authorities complied with the recom- 
mendations of Hartog to the last letter. This explains the fact 
that primary education could not be made compulsory in 
the country in the true sense. Whatever Acts had been passed 
by provincial governments with regard to making primary 
education compulsofy, proved nugatory and void for some 
reason or the other and they could nowhere be applied in true 
sense. In fact, this movement itself proved unsuccessful. 
This shows that in spite of all the schemes for the expansion 
of primary education formed during the last hundred years, 
and all controversy over this issue, the problem has not been 
solved substantially and entirely even upto this time. 


The attitude of Hartog Committee proved very detrimental. 
It gave undue encouragement to provincial governments who 
closed many elementary schoolsdown on the grounds that 
they were running under very precarious condition, that they 
had no funds and buildings or their efficiency of working was 
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below the norm ete. The non-official views were against this 
attitude and policy of the government. According to them 
quantitative improvement was much more necessary than 
qualitative improvement because the country was plunged in 
ignorance at this time and the percentage of literacy had in- 
creased from 3°5 in 1881 to only 8'0 in 1931. In other words 
92 per cent of Indian population was groping in dark for want 
of light. The public wanted that nectar of education should 
fall in torrents instead of trickling drop by drop. 


In spite of differences of opinion and controversies over this 
issue, educational progress remained far from being satis- 
factory and heartening during the decade 1927-37. It is quite 
evident from the figures in the following table that there is a 
very slow rise in the number of students and institutions bet- 
ween the years 1927 and 1937 so much so that the number of 
institutions had fallen by 4,464 from 1931-32 to 1936-37 : 


1921-22 | 1926-27 | 1931-32 | 1936-37 

> — $$$ at — k 
(i) No, of recognised | | | 

primary schools | 1,55,017 |  1,84,829 1,96,708 |  1,92,244 
Gi) No. of pupils | 61,09,752 |. 80,17,923 | 91,62.450 | 1,02.24,288 
(iii) Total of direct | | 

expenditure \ | 

(upon primary | Rs. Rs, Rs. Rs. 

education) | 4,94,69,080 | 4,75,14,802 6,87,95,236 | 8,13,38,015 


| 
| a 


The reasons of educational downfall were very many besides 
economic crisis in India and the policy of Hartog Committee. 
As a matter of fact, the local boards could never take the 
problem -of expansion of primary education seriously. These 
places were vitiated by mutual rivalry, partisan spirit and low 
politics. The members of local boards did never levy educa- 
tion cess for fear of their discomfiture in the following 

` elections. The local boards, therefore, remained financially 
impoverished. The members generally did not understand 
the significance of education. Lack of proper inspection can 
be cited as one of the strong factors which have checked the 
-growth of primary education. The inspectors while going to 
inspect the schools in rural areas, would carry with them an 
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air of superiority-complex, and behave the poor school tea- 
chers drily and impolitely instead of proving their friends or 
guides. They would thus go about from place to place aimlessly 
making a formal inspection; and after an outing of a few days 
would come,back to towns. Similarly, in urban areas inspec- 
tion was inefficient and insufficient. Owing to carelessness of 
Attendance Officers, primary education could not be made 
compulsory in the proper sense of the term in urban areas as 
well. 


Moreover, the plight of village school teachers—low salary, 
little education, inadequate training—was also one of the 
reasons causing a lot of harm to primary education. The 
curriculum, being quite divorced from the practical needs of 
life, could never inspire the boys. Their tender brains were 
subjected to the abstract bookish learning. The wide-spread 
economic crisis impoverished the masses utterly. Hence the 
poor parents, instead of sending their children to schools, 
considered it to be more profitable to send them to fields or 
on some other employment in order to keep their body and 
soul together. They would thus get their daily meagre wages 
in terms of a few coppers. This tendency also contributed 
much to the decline in the number of students. One of the 
evil consequences of wide-spread poverty was that it encoura- 
ged child labour. A few copper pieces which the child would 
get as remuneration for tending the cattle or doing some other 
similar service, would help the family budget considerably. 
Under such financial circumstances, there were very few 
parents who, forgéing the meagre income, could have sent 
their children to school in rural areas. 


10. CONCLUSION 


It is, however, a fact that with the enforcement of the 
Constitution of 1935 in India, the Provincial Governments 
were given full autonomous powers, Consequently, the repre- 
sentative Indian ministers took the administrative reins in 
their own hands. The education minister too availed himself 
of the opportunity of materializing his educational plans. All 
these events produced a very wholesome effect on education 
and it began to make an all round progress. 
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A DECADE OF PROVINCIAL 20 


AUTONOMY 
[1937—1947] 


1. INTRODUCTORY 


THE Constitution of 1935 laid the foundation stone of 
autonomous rule in India. In 1937, a system of administra- 
tion known as Provincial Autonomy came into operation in 11 
provinces, seven out of which had Congress Ministries. The 
powers of these ministers were very large. They got an 
opportunity to materialise unhindered all their plans of 
nation-building. By this time the importance of education 
for the regeneration of the country had been accepted in 
all quarters. The country, moreover, had produced a number 
of eminent educationists and leaders who understood educa- 
tional problems fully well and were in a position to put 
certain concrete suggestions to solve them. 


A wave of enthusiasm spread in the country as a result 
of this political change of historic magnitude. Education 
began to be overhauled and reorganised in each province. 
The Congress Ministries were engaged in finding proper 
solutions for multifarious problems of the country- by 
implementing their plans. An era of educational renaissance 
was, as it were, ushered in. Literary; movement, Adult 
education movement, education of women and the untoucha- 
bles—-these and a number of similar other projects for mass 
education were launched with great vigour and zeal. In 
1937, Mahatma Gandhi infused a new life in primary and 
secondary education by finding the formula of Basic Education 
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at Wardha. This strengthened the hope for the enforcement 
of free compulsory primary education in the country. 


Meanwhile, in 1939, owing to the outbreak of the World 
War II, and as a protest against the Government’s policy of 
compelling India to participate in War, Congress Ministries 
tendered resignations. Thus the rising tide of educational 
expansion was for the time being stemmed by these circums- 
tances. Later on, in 1942, the famous ‘Quit India’ movement 
broke out in the country. The Indian leaders were placed 
behind the bars a$ a result ofthe movement; and as such 
an irretrievable harm was caused to educational movement 
as well as to national movement. The Central and Provincial 
Governments devoted their entire efforts to war. This 
resulted in scarcity of funds for educational purposes. As a 
matter of fact, these five years may well be called the ‘dark 
period’ for the education of the country. Educational insti- 
tutions were kept merely alive. This led to stagnation in 
their growth. 


With the sure indic.tions for victory for the Allies, in 
the beginning of 1944, post-war reconstruction projects began 
to be chalked out. In the sphere of education too, a post-war 
development plan popularly known as “Sargent Plan” was 
submitted by the Central Advisory Board of Education. On 
the basis of Sargent Plan reorganisation of education began to 
take place in the country and during the period following 
1945, education began to make advancement. The fury of 
political movement was raging in the country. The position 
of England had become quite weak after the second World War. 
She was too weak politically to keep India under subjection 
any further. The Indians also were struggling hard to achieve 
freedom. At length, on August 15, 1947, India was divided 
and made independent. After 1945, a separate Education 
Department was established under the Central Government 
and its responsibilities were entrusted to a member of the 
Central Executive. In 1946, the University Grants Committee 
was also appointed. After independence India launched 
various development schemes, which are now being imple- 
mented under the successive Five Year Plans. 
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2. GROWTH OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Under the Provincial autonomy education received special 
attention in the beginning. But during the period of the 
Second World War it received a great set-back. Though the 
expenditure on education during the war period increased, 
yet the number of educational institutions showed a down- 
ward trend. After the war, however, we again notice the 
developing tendency for educational expansion. The following 
table depicts succinctly the trends of change in the number 
of institutions and that of the students: ° 


Institutions and Enrolment (1937-1947) 
(Number in Lakhs) 


1937-38 1944-45 | 1946-47 
By Management fi A | RAT z 
| Number | poro Number Enok Number PR 
I li 
(Recognised) | | 
1. Govern- | | 

mental 004 | 40 | 0:06 53 0:07 | 64 
2. kecal Boards oxo | 67 | 0°96 80'8 1-03 | 95-0 

3. Private: | | | | 
(i) Aided | rll 59-9 0:83 | 59:2 0'84 | 67-1 
(ii) Unaided | 014 | 5 0-10 73 010} 90 
Total | 209 | 1331 | 1-95 | 1526 | 204 | 1775 


ait EE Sal) — Fadi Be) EES 
Here we notice that the number of institutions which was 
‘09 lakhs in 1937-38 actually declined to 1°95 lakhs in 1944-45. 
In the year 1946-47 again we find the number of institutions 
rising to 2:04 lakhs, though still lower than the 1937-38 
figures, So far as the number of students is concerned we 
notice a constant trend of increase from 133°] lakhs in 1937 
to 1526 lakhs in 1944-45 and 177°5 lakhs in 1946-47. 


But when we take the growth of various types of institutions 
we note a significant decline in the number of primary 
schools. In other types of institution we find a slight increase 
during the decade of provincial autonomy, as is indicated in 
the following table : 
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Growth of Educational institutions of various types (1937-47) 
i as SA EL cs en Se S| 


Type of Institution | 1937-38 | 194445 | 1946-47 
1. Universities 15] 16 | 7 
2, Colleges (Arts & Science) 174 244 297 
3. Inter Colleges 105 | 164 199 
4. High Schools 3416 4513 5,297 
5. Middle Schools | 9889 | 11,805 | 12,843 
6. Primary Schools 18,9601 | 16,7881 172,661 
7. Engg. and Tech. Colleges 6 | 12 16 
8. Training Colleges 23 cb 42 
9. Other Professional Colleges | 43 | 63 82 
10. Engg. & Tech. Schools 558 633 665 
Il. Training School m 537.5 ESSA MOON 
12. Other Special Schools 4,847 | 9,302 11,104 
Total 2,09,217 | 1,95,243 , 2,03,573 


a Sn eae nee 

That the total number of various types of educationafnsti- 
tutions had actually declined, is evident from the above 
figures, Individually speaking we note a slight increase in 
case of all types of institutions except the primary schools. 
The increase, however, had been very slow mainly because of 
the diversion of the official attention towards war efforts. 
It is indeed a fact of history to record that British government, 
which had launched the most significant educational reforms 
in England just amidst the darkest days of devastations caused 
by the war, had not thought it necessary or desirable to even 
maintain a steady progress in the educational sphere of this 
country under its domination. The era of provincial autonomy 
can therefore be regarded as a period of educational stagnation, 
nay, actual downfall. We can only say that somehow the 
Structure of the education was kept alive during the war 
period. Governmeut could think of educational expansion 
only when the war was over. The years just preceeding 
independence of the country are specially known in history 
for political ferver and dynamic national awakening. The 
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Interim Government that was formed in 1946 rightly thought 
of giving a proper place to education. 
3. EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION 

The Sargent Plan and other educational enquiries that 
came in the wake of this political awareness could furnish a 
proof of growing desire on the part of the public authorities 
to expand education during the post-war period, consequently 
we find that in spite of slow rise in the number of institutions 
the total expenditure on education had been constantly rising 
during the decade under review, as indicated from the table 
given below. 


Expenditure on Education (1937-47) 
(Rs. in crores) 


ene ar a Ti T 


Source of Expenditure 1937-38 ‘| 1944-45 1946-47 

I. Government Funds 11:5 17-2 | 26:0 
II. District Board Funds | 25 33 5:2 
Ill. Municipal Board Funds | 17 | 2:3 | 3-2 
IV. Fees ie. : | Ti | 109 15:2 
V. Endowments etc. | 42 | s3 8'1 
Total | 270 | 39-0 577 
Increase 1937=100 | 100-0 | 144-4 2111 


EEE 


Here we can observe that the total expenditure on education 
has risen from Rs. 27:0 crores in 1937-38 to Rs. 39°00 crores 
in 1944-45 showing an increase of 444-% on the base and t0 
Rs. 57‘7 crores in the year 1946-47 showing again an increase 
of 111:1% in comparison to the expenditure in 1937-38. The 
increase in expenditure during the post-war period is much 
more steep than during the war for obvious reasons. The 
main sources of increase however, have been the governmental 
funds and fees, the local bodies spent comparatively much 
smaller amounts as indicated in the table above. 
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When we analyse the pattern of expenditure incurred on 
various types of institutions, we note that of the entire 
amount of Rs. 27-0 crores in 1937-38 nearly Rs. 17 crores were 
spent on primary and secondary education. These figures for 
the year 1946-47 become Rs, 57°7 crores and nearly Rs. 36 
crores respectively. The following table will give a detailed 
pattern of expenditure according to types of institutions. 


Expenditure according to type of institutions (1937-47) 
(Rupees in crores) 


e 
-—————————————— aaaaaħŐ— 


Type of Institution 1937-38 1946-47 
A. Direct Expenditure | 
1. Universities 1:09 | 2°30 
2. Intermediate Boards “04 “10 
3. Colleges (Arts & Science} 1-64 3:53 
4. Inter Colleges “Al "86 
5. High Schools 5:63 12:22 
6. Middle Schools 2:58 4:80 
7. Primary Schools 8:33 18:47 
8. Engineering Colleges “15 35. 
9. Training Colleges “10 22 
10. Other Professional Institutions 53 1-30 
11. Engineering Schools 52 110 
12. Training Schools * “46 “91 
13. Others A “715 1:45 
a a SET ete ALETA see SEE, 3 
Total 22:23 47:63 
B. Indirect Expenditure 477 | 10:07 
Grand Total 27:00 57°70 


re eer en Pe ere en L. 
The above table indicates that the total expenditure inclu- 
ding both direct as well as indirect increased from Rs. 27-0 
crores to Rs. 57:7 crores. The most notable increase was in 
case of High Schools and primary schools, which incidently 
claimed the highest expenditure on the whole, The increases 
in case of engineering and technical institutions as also of 
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training institutions was not worth mention. This points 
out to the fast that during the period of provincial autonomy 
mass education received more attention, and rightly so, than 
higher education; but at the same time engineering and techni- 
eal education, which was so vital, was rather neglected. 


4, PROGRESS OF EDUCATION 


It has already been stated that the progress of education 
at various stages of elementary, secondary and university 
systems was marked by fluctuations during tais period. The 
earlier enthusiasm of the popular governments in provinces 
was matred by the arrests of the popular ministers. There 
was no longer any autonomy after the provincial ministries 
were dissolved. Education, like other departments in the 
administration, came under the direct control of the Governors. 
The government being too much preoccupied with war, could 
hardly devote any sincere attention to the development of 
education. It should, however, not be concluded that there 
was no progress. In fact the main period of decline in the 
educational sphere of the country was between the years 
1949-1945. After this we note an upward trend and as war 
drew to an end more and,more attention began tobe drawn 
towards educational growth which actually resulted in some 
efforts for post-war educational reforms. In order to actually 
understand the trend of progress in education during the 
decade it will be desirable to discuss in brief the growth in 
various spheres at various stages. 


(1) Primary Education. As indicated above ‘though during 
this period the number of primary schools declined, yet the 
number of pupils showed an appreciable increase. After the 
report of the Hartog Committee the government were follow- 
ing a policy of consolidation and reorganisation in the sphere 
of elementary education by eliminating the efficient schools. 
Hence we could easily presume that this policy of the govern- 
ment coupled with its war-period policy of educational neglect 
resulted in lowering down the number of elementary schools. 
But so faras the public enthusiasm of receiving primary 
education was concerned is easily reflected in the growing 
humber of the pupils during this period. We note that the 
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number of elementary schools in 1937-38 declined from 1°89 
lakhs to 1°67 lakhs: in 1944-45, the number of pupilsincrea- 
sed from 1°05 crores to 1°14 crores during these years. In the 
year 1946-47 we find that the number of schools was increa- 
sed upto 1°72 lakhs while the number of pupils showed a still 
further increase upto 1°30crores. If we analyse in statistics 
available with regard to the average number of students ina 
primary school, we note that the average number of pupils 
ina boys’ schaol increased from 33 in the year 1901 to 55 
in 1936-37 and 76 in 1946-47 in British India. 


With regard to expenditure on primary education, we have 
indicated above that it showed a significant increase. In the 
beginning of the present century, i.e., in 1901 the total expendi- 
ture on primary schools for boys was 1°10 crores of rupees, 
which became 4°33 crores in 1921-22 and 6°98 crores in 1936-37 
which ultimately shot up to Rs. 15°48 crores in 1946-47. The 
average annual expenditure on primary schools for boys has 
been calculated to be Rs. 436 in 1936-37, which rose upto 
Rs. 1024 inthe country. There were, however regional varia- 
tions in different provinces. For instance taking the swear 
1946-47 alone we find that this average was as lowas Rs. 344 
in Assam or Rs. 419 in Bihar, it was as high as Rs. 4017 in 
Bangalore or Rs. 5339 in the provinces under Minor 
Administration. Even in the provinces of Bombay and U. P. 
the average expenditure on primary schools was Rs. 2116 and 
Rs. 2720 respectively. 

Besides the regional variations, we also find that the 
schools directly under the government were spending on an 
average more money than under any other type of manage- 
ment. For instance in the year 1946-47 the average expenditure 
for government primary schools was Rs. 1616, it was Rs. 709 
for aided schools and was as low as Rs. 347 for unaided 
schools. 


The average cost of educating a child was Rs. 7°6 in 1937-38 
and Rs. 135 in 1946-47 in British India. But the regional 
disparities were in this respect too. For instance, in the year 
1946-47 the average cost of educating a child was Rs. 64 in 


1 Ibid, Table XXXVI, pp. 1214-5. 
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Assam while Rs. 38'2 in Baluchistan, Rs. 38'8 in Sind, 
Rs. 26'1 in Bombay and Rs. 8°3 in U. P. 


The main event in the field of primary education during 
this period was the evolution of a scheme by Mahatma Gandhi 
in 1937, This scheme, popularly known as Wardha Scheme 
ultimately developed in the country as Basic education. It 
sought to impart education to child through the medium of 
some basic craft such as spinning etc. In the same year an 
educational conference of eminent educationists and leaders 
was called to discuss the scheme which was ultimately adopted 
and recommended to change the system of education at the 
primary and junior high school stages. As a result of the 
recommendations of a committee appointed in 1940 by the 
Central Advisory Board of Education,, the Wardha scheme was 
substantially changed and placed on a broader base. In the 
year 1945 the Hindustani Talimi Sangh considered the various 
aspects of this system and was named as ‘Nai Talim’ or new 
education, We shall discuss in details the various aspects of 
palhe diention in a separate chapter later in this book. It 
may, owever, be mentioned that the people of the country 
became very much conscious to change the system of education, 
particularly at the elementary stage and they wanted to impart 
it a practical bias taking into consideration not only the utility 
of the content of education, but also the latent faculties of a 
child so that he could develop in a most natural and realistic 
environment, The same tendency was noticeable in the 
sphere of secondary education as well. 


(ii) Secondary Education. After the completion of the 
elementary school a pupil had to pass what was known 
as a middle school before entering High School for his 
matriculation, After this he had to take a two years 
course for Intermediate certificate before entering a uni- 
versity or Degree College. Hence we could say that the 
secondary stage started in a way in the beginning of the middle 
school course and lasted upto the end of the Intermediate 
course involving about 7 to 8 years of schooling. The progress 
of the establishment of schools was rather steady throughout 
the decade and was not marked by fluctuations as in case of 
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elementary schools. This could be seen from the following 
table, 
Number of secondary institutions and Enrolment 1937-47 


| 1937-38 1943-44 1946-47 


Type of SS ———— : 
institution Enrol. | Enrol- Enrol- 
Number ment | Number ment Number ment 


1, Inter Colleges e 105) NLA* | 145 | N, A.* Iso | N. A* 
2. High Schools 3,416 114,17,991 | 4,337 14,96,424 4,049 |19,70,546 


3. Middle | 
Schools 9,889 12,74,897 | 11,535 14,36,473| 12,120 [16,26,000 


Total | 13,410 23.92888 | 16,017 29,32,897! 17,258 [36.05.546 


(*N. A. = Not Available) 


Here we notice that the number of various types of institu- 
tions in the secondary educational system in the country during 
the decade 1937-47 shows a steady though very slow progress, 
On the whole the number increased from 13,410 i 18738 0 
16,017 in 1943-44 and reached upto 17,258 in 1946-472 ~ © 


As regards the number of the pupils, we note that the | 
number of students is not available in Intermediate Colleges. 
From the statistics of High Schools and the middle schools 
we can judge the progress of enrolment in these schools. From 
about 23-93 lakhs in 1937-38 it ultimately became 36°06 
lakhs in 1946-47.» It speaks of the comparative slow rate | 
of increase in the sphere of secondary education in contrast 
to the elementary system, c 

The private enterprise was evincing a keener desire to 
patronise secondary education in the country since the beginn- 
ing of the Twentieth century, This desire became now much 
more sharper, with the result that the number of schools 
under private management began to increase rapidly. Though 
the schools under the various public authorities, f.e., govern- 
ment, district and municipal boards were also showing some 
increase yet their increase was slower in comparison to that 


3 Ibid, Table 11. 
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of under private management. In the year 1937-38 45:0% 
and 55:0% Secondary Schools were under the public and 
private management. Every year the comparative percentage 
of the private schools went on increasing. In the year 
1945-46 in all 39-99), schools remained under public authorities 
while 63°1%, under the private management. In the year 
1947, 63:0% secondary schools were managed by the private 
bodies. 


The expenditure on secondary education wds also increasing 
and had increased from Rs. 9°6 crores to Rs. 17-9 crores 
between 1937-47. It shows almost a double increase. Yet 
we could confess that in view of the magnitude of the 
problem of financing secondary education these amounts 
were rather very inadequate. The average annual expenditure 
in secondary school for boys alone was Rs. 5,800 in 1937-38, 
which reached upto Rs. 9,040 on an average in 1946-47. The 
total annual average cost of educating a pupil in a secondary 
school has been calculated to be Rs. 16-1 in 1937. Unfortuna- 
tely it went on decreasing as the financing lagged behind 
thé%rowth of numbers in schools for obvious reasons. This 
average cost per student declined to Rs. 10°8 in 1939. After 
that the situation improved slightly, But even in 1945 we 
were spending less per student i.e. Rs. 15°9 as against 
Rs. 16°] in 1937. Inthe year 1946-47, however the average 
expenditure increased and as such the per student cost in 
secondary schools went upto Rs. 24-4, 


The Grant-in-aid to the private schools had become very 
popular by this time. In the year 1937-38 onan average 
Rs. 1,889 were being paid toa school in grant. This average 
declined in the succeeding years probably as a result of the 
onslaught of the war and came down to Rs. 1,728 in 1942-43, 
After this year it increased slowly upto 1945, and more 
rapidly in the year 1946-47, reaching upto Rs. 2,651, per school. 


Increasing attention was being paid to the training of 
teachers. In the year 1937-38 there were 23 Training Colleges 
and 537 Training Schools preparing teachers for secondary as 
well as primary schools respectively. These figures however 
could ‘rise only to 42 Training Colleges and 650 Training 
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Schools, In the year 1937-38 out of about 1 lakh secondary 
men-teachers 43 thousand wer untrained. In the year 1946-47 
of the entire number of 1°38 lakh male secondary teachers 64°6 
thousands were still untrained. On the whole we find that 
during this period the increase in the training facilities was 
not adequate. Not only that in a way, there was even 
deterioration. For instance in 1937 of all kinds of secondary 
male teachers 566%, wer trained, while in 1 47 the per- 
centage of male trained teachers came down to 539255! In 
case of female teachers the percentage of trained teachers 
moved slightly from 64°3% to 654%, within a period of ten 
years. > 
The slow growth of secondary education during this 
period attracted the attention towards many problems which 
obstructed its growth. With a growing demand for elementary 
education the secondary education also began to be demanded 
and even the poorer sections of the sotiety began to aspire 
to provide High School education to their children. Hence 
in a number of provinces the question off the reform of 
secondary education was taken up. In this respect U. P. 
and Bombay provinces actually took up the question mere 
seriously and ordered important enquiries into the various 
problems in this field. Besides the Bombay government 
enquiry and Narendra Deva Committee in U. P., Central 
Government also appointed a committee, which submitted 
its plan, known as Sargent Plan during the post-war period, 
We shall discuss these in brief. 


(a) Bombay Goy t Eaquiry Committee 

In 1938, the Bombay Government formed a committee for 
the reorganisation of Secondary education ; it drew up a curri- 
culum covering a period of four years. It was to be used after 
a primary curriculum of the duration of seven years. This 
four-year’ syllabus had been sub-divided into scientific and 
general curricula. Both these curricula were further sub- 
divided into three groups each. Under the general curriculum, _ 
were included (i) Literary (ii) Arts (iii) Commerce ; and under 
the Scientific curriculum were included (i) Agriculture (ii) 
Commercial and Technical (iii) Scientific and Vocational 
curricula. Experimental education was included in, every 
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curriculum besides literary one. The entire course which can 
be compared to High School curriculum, covered a period of 
four years, It was thus a sufficiently progressive plan. 


Besides this Committee of the Bombay Province, in U. P. 
too a Primary and Secondary Education Reorganisation 
Committee was appointed under the chairmanship of Acharya 
Narendra Deva. Similar Committees were established in 
Delhi and Madras also. 


(b) The Acharya Narendra Deva Committee U. P. (1939) 


Appointment. The U. P. Government witha view to reor- 
ganising the primary and secondary education of the province 
appointed a Committee which submitted its Report in 1939. 
Other prominent members of the Committee were Sri Kane, 
Dhulekar, Kumari Williams, Mrs. Uma Nehru, Acharya Jugul 
Kishore, Mohammed Ismail Khai, Begum Azizul Rasool, 
Sri R. S. Pandit, Sri Ram Ugraha Singh, and Dr, Zakir 
Hussain, etc. After submitting its Report on primary educa- 
tion, the Committee submitted its Report on Secondary educa- 
tion and put forth valuable recommendations. They are in 
biiefias follows.t 


Recommendations 


(i) The first defect in the modern system of education is 
that it does not meet the multifarious requirements 
of life. Moreover, it does not make any provision 
for the solution of the problem of unemployment 
rampant among the masses and vheir varied interests. 


(ii) It is merely complementary to the University 
education. 

(iii) Secondary education should be complete and solid ; 
the curricula should be self-sufficient and independent 
units, 


(iv) Secondary education should be for children of the age 
between 12 and 18 years, 


1 Report U. P. Primary and Secondary Reorganisation Committee‘ 
1939, pp. 129-33. 
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v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


(viii) 


(ix) 


(x) 


(xi) 


(xii) 


(xiii) 


(xiv) 


(wv) 


All the Secondary institutions will be called “colleges” 
the standard whereof will be higher than that of the 
existing Intermediate colleges, 

The curriculum of the first two years in these colleges 
will Be similar to that of the highest two classes of 
the Basic Schools. Less emphasis may be laid on 
crafts. English would remain compulsory subject. 
The syllabus would include the following subjects— 
(a) Langlage, literature and Social Science, 

(b) Natural Science and Mathematics. 

(c) Art. 

(d) Commerce, 

(e) Technical and Commercial subjects. 

(f) Home Science (for girls), 

Admission will be made two times. First after the 
Basic education and second after the curriculum of 
seven years, 

The terms “High School” and “Intermediate” willbe 
removed. 

Hindustani should be the medium of education. 
Experts should be appointed to draw up the syllabi, 
The curriculum should be real and practical and 
should symbolise the needs of the time and nation. 
English should be treated as compulsory subject ; 
besides, physical science and General Knowledge will 
be other compulsory subjects, 

Advisory Boards should be appointed for the purpose 
of opening all kinds of colleges. Their duty would 
be to advise the government in connection with the 
curricula and collect funds from Trade and Industry 
for the colleges. 

Colleges for Home Science should be established for 
girls, 

Adequate library facilities should be provided in each 
college, 
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(xvi) For the sake of improving the character of the 
students and engendering the sentiments of citizen- 
ship, democracy, self-reliance, leadership and social 
justice in their minds, it is essential that such extra- 
curricular activities as Scouting, Debating Societies, 
Dramatic performances, Social Service, Co-operative 
Societies, Consumers’ stores and similar other associ- 
ations should be organised. These activities should 
be emphasised like regular curricular activities. 


Besides these recommendations, the Narendra Deva Com- 
mittee expressed its opinion and put forth many constructive 
suggestions on about a number of important problems i.e., 
women education, vocational education, training of teachers 
and improvement in their service conditions, agreement form 
of service for teachers, improvement in text books, improve- 
ment in the method of examination and educational organisa- 
tion as well as discipline. It also recommended the establish- 
mentin the province of a Central Pedagogical Institute to 
which should be attached a library and a reading-hall.* 


“In addition to this Committee, the Central Government 
and different Provincial Governments appointed similar other 
Committees regarding Secondary education. All these 
Committees were of the opinion that the curriculum of High 
School should be multifaceted and one of its aims should be 
University education. By abolishing Intermediate classes, 
first year class should be transferred to High School and the 
2nd year class should be joined to the Degree classes thus 
increasing its course to three years. The curriculum of 
Secondary educatidn should cover a period of six years to 
be taken up by the student in the sixth class at the expiry 
of his five-year primary course, and to continue upto eleventh 
class. Variety should be introduced in the curriculum after 
the cighth class j.e., after finishing eight years of education. 
Upto the level of eighth class all the subjects should remain 
compulsory so that when the student reaches the IX class, 
` he may choose any subject according to his taste and aptitude. 
Commerce should be introduced at the level of IX class. 


1 Report (1939), p. 147. 
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(c) Sargent Report (Post War Development Plan) aa 


At the end of the World War II a new educational scheme 
popularly known as the Sargent Scheme was submitted to the 
Indian Government. John Sargent who was the then Educa- 
tional Advisor to the Government of India, was asked to 
draft such a memorandum as might contain an outline of the 
plan for post-war educational expansion. The Central Advi- 
sory Board of Education accepted this memorandum during 
the course of their meetings in 1943 and 1944. The memoran- 
dum was based on’all these reports which had been published 
by the sub-conimittees appointed by the Board for the different 
aspects of education. Therefore, the Scheme was named after 
John Sargent. The Report published by Central Advisory 
Board of Education has an immense value and importance in 
the post-war schemes. The Report contains a detailed account 
of education from Nursery’ stage to University level; it throws 
light upon its organisation, defects, methods of improvement 
and other future suggestions. Ina way, it is the first report 
ofits kind which seeks to examine and study the entire 
national education so comprehensively and minutely. 


The Sargent Report has taken into its purview every aspect 


of education by dividing into twelve chapters. They are, in 
brief, as follows :— 


G) Provision of universal free and compulsory primary 
education for the children between the age of 5 or 6 and 14 
years. This education will be sub-divided into two heads: 
Junior Basic (6--11); and Senior Basic (11--14). The former type 
of education will be compulsory for all while the latter form 
of education will be meant only for those who do not intend 
continuing their studies in high schools, 


(ii) Provision of pre-primary education for children of the 
age between three and six years. The main aim of it would 


not be to give ordinary education, but to give them lessons 
in social behaviour and discipline. æ 


(iii) High School education for the selected children of the 
age between 11 and 17 years. Only those students who will 
evince interest in further studies, will be eligible to be admitted 
to these schools, Normally the number will be 20 per cent. 
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These high schools will be divided into two classes: (1) Acade- 
mic High Schools and Technical ‘High Schools. In the former 
institutions, subjects of arts and science i.e. mother-tongue, 
English, History, Oriental languages, modern languages, 
Geography, Mathematics, Science, Hygiene aad Sanitation, 
Agriculture, Music, Economics and Civics etc. will be 
taught. In the latter ones, vocational and commercial 
subjects such as metal and wood work, Engineering, Drawing, 
Book-Keeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Accountancy and 
Business Method etc. will be taught. The medium of instruc- 
tion will be mother-tongue and English will be second compul- 
sory language. In the Girls’ Schools, Home Science will be 
taught in place of general science. The candidates desirous 
of being admitted to high schools should necessarily have 
attained to the age of 11 plus year and they should have com- 
pleted junior Basic Course. Every student in it will be of the 
age under 14 plus. Fifty percent students will receive free 
education. Facilities for higher studies will be provided to 
able and intelligent students. 

(iv) Provision of High School education for the selected 
students after completing their Intermediate course in existing 
institutions. By abolishing Intermediate classes, the first 
year should be transferred to high school and second year 
to degree classes, The Report throws light on the defects of 
modern university education. Restrictions should be imposed 
upon admission to them. Only one out of every fifteen 
Matriculates should be given admission to the University. 

' Personal contact must be developed betw&en the teachers and 
students. Improvement should be made in the working con- 
ditions and salaries on teachers. An Indian University Grants 


Committee should be established for the purpose of effecting” 


coordination among the curricula of different universities. 


(v) Provision should be made for technical, commerciai 
and Arts education to which full-time and part-time students 
“should be admitted in adequate number. Four kinds of workers 

will be needed for Indian Industries : (1) Chief Executives : 
These persons will get admission to‘ the Technological Depart- 
ments of Universities after finishing their courses in Technical 
High Schools, Strictness will be observed with regard to their 
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admission. (2) Minor Executives : It will include the Foremen 
and Charge hands etc. Students having completed Technical 
High School courses will do that work. (3) Skilled craftsmen : 
These students will be taken from Technical High Schools at 
the completion of their Senior High School courses. (4) Un- 
skilled Labour : These persons will directly be admitted from 
Senior Basic Middle Schools where they might have learnt 
some craft work. They can be included with skilled artisans 
after gaining suffigient experience. 


£ (vi) Proper arrangement should be made for the education 
of the adults between ten and forty years. The education in 
their case should be both commercial and general. “The main 
emphasis in this country must, for some time to come, be on 
literacy, although from the very beginning some provision must 
be made for adult education proper, so that those made literate 
may have an inducement as well as an opportunity to pursue 
their studies.” There should be separate classes for boys and 
elderly persons. Special attention should also be devoted to 
women-adult education. In order to make adult education 
more interesting and effective, the use of magic lanterns; 
Cinema, Gramphone, Radio, Folk dances, music and dramatic 
performance should largely be made; besides, public libraries 
should be organised which must take a maximum period of 


twenty years only. * 


(vii) Full provision for the proper training of teachers 
should be made for the implementation and continuation of 
the scheme. It has Beenlaid down in the scheme that in the 
Pre-Basic and Junior Basic Schools one teacher for every 
thirty children; in Senior Basic Schools one for every 25 
children and in High Schools one teacher for every 20 students 
will be needed. Thus the entire scheme will need 22,17,733 
teachers (i.e., about 20 lakh non-graduates and 1,81,320 
graduates), The graduates will be. trained in Training 
Colleges and the non-graduates will be given three kinds *® 
of training—Pre-Primary teachers, Basic teachers and non- 
graduate teachers for High Schools. There is the need of 
Refresher Course for trained teachers at different intervals. 
No special Training Colleges are needed for the training of 
technical and commercial teachers because they will have 
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their training in technical and industrial institutions. There 
should be increase in the scale of salaries in order to provide 
inducement to able and efficient teachers. 

(viii) Proper provision should be made fgr compulsory 
physical education, medical inspection and treatment of the 
students in order to keep them physically fit. A thorough 
medical test ofthe health of thechildren should be made 
at the age of six, eleven and fourteen years. There should 
be maintained a record of the students’ physical state, height 
and weight. Immediate and proper medical treatment must be 
given to the students in case of any defect after the medical 
test. Students should be provided with literature on dietary, 
sanitation and physical culture. The class-rooms should be 
well-ventilated, clean and well-equipped with furniture. 

(ix) Special institutions should be provided for the educa- 
tion of physically and mentally handicapped children. These 
two categories include imbecile, blind, dumb and deaf children 
and those suffering from some other similar physical handicaps. 


~ (x) Employment Bureau should be established. 
(xi) The institutions should provide for social and recrea- 
tional activities on a fairly large scale. 


(xii) Well-organised Education Departments should be 
established at the Centre and in the States. Thus education 
should be entrusted to those experts who understand the 
secrets of it. Entire education except University education 
should remain under the direction pf the States. The 
organisation of University activities should be on an all- 
India basis. 

Criticism : 

(i) Merits. In brief, it is the Sargent Plan. Seeing the 
high standard of education in other progressive countries, it 
was essential to frame a comprehensive and ail-embracing 
educational plan in order to enable the country to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with other countries. The scheme thus 
holds a very important place in the educational planning of 
-Post-war India. It is much more universal than all other 
plans introduced hitherto. It contains an analytical account 
of all the aspects of education. It has sought to solve finally 
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and decisively problems related to education such as that 
of the introduction of compulsory education in the country. 
The scheme affords ample scope for free all-round develop- 
ment of the child’s individuality. 

The exponents of the scheme had fully well realized that 
the teacher formed the nucleus of all educational plans. 
Howsoever attractive and beneficial any scheme might be, it 
can never be successful if we have no efficient, capable and 
contented teachers for the purpose of implementing it. 
Keeping this pdint in view, the scheme lays special emphasis 
upon the improvement of the scale of salaries of the teachers 
of all classes ie., primary schools, secondary schools and 
universities. 

The report has brought to surface all the inherent weak- 
nesses and defects of the present educational system of the 
country. For examplé it has been admitted in the scheme 
that undue emphasis is laid on examinations engendering in 
the students bookish narrowness. They dwell in the world 
of imagination loosing all contact with the realities and hard 
facts of life. High School education has hitherto been 
regarded as complementary to university education. ‘It is 
not sufficient in itself. Moreover, university education also 
lacks systematic planning. There is no proper and adequate 
provision for the.training of teachers etc, 


(ii) Demerits. It is not at the same time true ait the 
scheme is quite immune from defects and limitations. It 
has been assumed that if the scheme were to be operated 
for a period of forty years, education in India could reac 
the level of that in England. Butit has been forgotten that 
England will not sleep over that period; but, on the other 
hand, she will continue to progress and India will lag behind 
by well nigh half a century. Again, the period of forty years 
is also considerably large. The whole plan covering forty 
years has further been divided into five year programmes. 
“The first five” as the report says, “should be devoted®to 
planning, propaganda and particularly to the provision of 
the institution necessary for training teachers and that 
thereafter the actual carrying out of the scheme should be 
divided into seven five-year programmes, during each of 
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which an area or areas should be fully dealt with. The size 
of these areas in the case of each Province will be determined 
during each programme period by various factors, of which 
the supply of teachers available will be the most important.” 
This shows that the period of forty years is more than 
required and India is not ina position to wait so long for 
the reconstruction of her education. Further, the scheme 
will be experimented in the areas one by one. It may also 
be noted that the scheme will require 313 crores of rupees 
annually of which 277 crores will have to céme from public 
funds. Considering this, the scheme is immensely expensive 
for a poor country like India. 

The Sargent scheme has neither thrown any light upon 
nor made any provision for certain vital problems of Indian 
education such as, rural education, women education and the 
place of religious education in our educational organisation. 
The method of selecting students is also undesirable. It 
limits the scope of every student to receive higher education. 


The self-supporting aspect of the schools as laid down in 
the Wardha Scheme has totally been discarded.. Further it 
does net provide for any proper and strong government mach- 
inery in order to enforce compulsory education in the country. 
To regard the educational level in England as the standard 
for India is also not proper and desirable at all. 

Having analysed the merits and demerits of the Sargent 
Scheme, it appears that despite its shortcomings and limita- 
tions, it is a big epoch-making plan. The Central Government 
Wave accepted its major recommendations and established 
a separate Education Department at the Centre in 1945, 

In 1944, the Central Government asked the Provincial 
Government’s to draw up their five year programmes on the 
basis of the Sargent Scheme. Many such programmes dur- 
ing the quinquennium between 1947-52 were framed. The 
scheme had been put into operation even as early as 1946. 
Tite Central Government had agreed to sanction a sum of 
forty crores of rupees as financial help during 1947-48. These 
provincial five-year programmes included improvement in 
the scale of teachers’ salaries, free compulsory Basic edu- 
cation applicable to children between 6 and 11 years in the 
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first instance to be extended to children of the ages between 
11 and 14 years, improvement in university education, 
special provision and facilities for technical and adult educa- 
tion, special arrangement and facilities for scientific researches 
etc. Further, the period of forty years had been reduced to 
sixteen years. 

Besides, on the recommendations of the Report an All- 
India Technical Education Committee had been instituted and 
a Poly-technic College established in the metropolis of India. 
In 1945, the Educational Bureau and in the following year, 
the Universities Grants Committee were established. The 
question of foreign education of Indian students had been 
taken up by the Central Education Department. 


(3) Progress in other Fields. Besides elementary and secon- 
dary system other important fields of education, such as 
university and college “education, Engineering and Technical 
education and girls’ education also received scant attention 
during this decade. So far as the university and collegiate 
education was concerned, we have already mentioned that the 
number of institutions did not make any marked progress- 
In fact it was not very much possible also to devote any extra 
attention for the growth of higher education at a time when 
even the elementary education was being sacrificed on the altar 
of the war. Consequently during this period only two more 
universities could be established and the number of Artstand 
science colleges increased from 174 to 297. The increase in the 
enrolment in the universities was also not spectacular. For 
instance, in 1937 @n all 10 thousand students were receiving 
education. This number became 16 thousand in 1947. On the 
whole the number of students studying for Degree examinations 
increased from 53000 to 96000 during the decade. This 
included students in various faculties of Arts, Science, 
Technology, Medicine, Agriculture, Commerce etc. The expen- 
diture on Universities increased from Rs. 1°10 crores to Rs. 2'3 
crores and that on Arts and Science colleges from Rs. 1°64 
crores to 3'53 crores. 


Engineering and technical colleges in the country could 
not make much headway during the decade as their number 
being 9 in 1937 could reach upto 16 in 1947. Other professio- 
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nal colleges being 47 in 1937 became 82. Similarly Engineering 
and technical schools also showed a very tardy progress. On 
the whole the expenditure on all the three types of institu- 
tions increased from Rs. 1°20 crores in 1937 to Rs. 2°75 
crores in 1946-47, As a growing number of Indiaņ youngmen 
showed increasing interest in technical and professional edu- 
cation their number in all these institutions increased from 
53,697 in 1937 to 71,897 in 1946-47. It was rather a healthier 
sign. But unfortunately the facilities and opportunities 
available in the country for technical and professional educa- 
tion were far from being adequate. This in fact not only 
obstructed the change in the pattern of education but also 
stagnated the economic growth of the country. 

As regards the women education the condition was far 
more worse and the progress far more slower. Not only that 
the number of girls’ institutions actually declined during this 
pericd. In the year 1937 there were 32,875 recognised and 
3,999 unrecognised schools for girls. These numbers were 
reduced to 24,852 and 3,344 respectively. Though there was 
a greater demand on the part of the girls for education yet 
due to shortage of schooling facilities and other causes their 
number increase from 30°12 lakhs to 42°98 lakhs during the 
decade under review. These girls were in most cases receiving 
general education and the number of those receiving vocational 
and,special education was merely 25,539 in 1937, which could 
rise upto 58,993 in 1946-47. Thus we could say that out of 
about 43 lakh girls receiving education in 1946-47 only about 
59 thousands received vocational or special education. On 
the whole there were only 41 girls colleges for all types of 
instruction in 1937. In 1946-47 their number could reach up- 
to 91. Rest of the girls received education in boys’ institutions. 
The money being spent of female education was indeed very 
low being Rs. 3°10 crores in 1937. In 1946-47 this amount 
reached upto Rs. 6°66 crores. This was, however, with 
respect to recognised institutions. 


5. CONCLUSION 


The progress of education during the period of so-called 
‘Provincial Autonomy’ lasting for about a decade in India is 
a grim story of stagnation, lack of State enthusiasm, and 
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cold-blooded indifference on the part of the government. 
The popular up-surge for expansion and reform in the sphere 
of education which marked the inauguration of this era was 
however, soon engulfed in the tidal waves of the war into 
which this country was plunged much against the wish of 
the people. The alien government which had ruled this 
country for over more than a century by the power of its forces 
could not think of the welfare of the people. This background 
of official thinking coupled with the atmosphere of revolt and 
resentment in the country generated as a result of an indomi- 
table desire of the people for independence and mass 
indignation purturbing the minds of the people on the 
unparallel cruelty and repression exhibited by the British 
Government after the uprisings of 1942, were militating 
against each other to keep the education of the people ina 
stagnant condition. Hence much progress could not be made 
during this decade. Somehow or other the existing structure 
was allowed to drag on. It could however be acknowledged 
that even during these dark days of political repression and 
hardships created by war, there was a silver lining of hope. 
The Wardha Scheme had shown new dimensions in the splieré 
of education, the Sargent Plan had attempted to “give a 
technical bias to the otherwise bookish and general educational 
pattern, It was being debated in various enlightened gatherings 
that both the content and system of education must change 
in accordance with the needs and aspirations of a resurgent 
India. Hence we could conclude that though much could 
not be achieved yet this period brought about a situation in 
which educational reforms which followed in the wake of 
independence became imperative. 
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GROWTH OF EDUCATION 2 1 
AFTER INDEPENDENCE 


1. INTRODUCTION 


ON August 15, 1947 India attained independence from the 
British domination, This gave the people of the country 
the first fullest opportunity to mould their educational policy 
according to the needs of the nation in the fast changing 
times. But this opportunity was not free from heavy responsi- 
bilities that lay ahead for reorienting the entire system of 
education, which apart from enabling the coming generations 
to develop their natural faculties, may also enable them to 
rebuild a new India. The content of learning, which from 
the very beginning of the British era, had been mainly of a 
general and theoretical nature had to be given a practical 
bias. The country needed a large number of techniciations, 
engineers, doctors, scientists and other skjlled workers who 
could impart a new shape to various things in the developing 
economy of the country which had been languishing under 
colonial exploitation for about two centuries. These were 
indeed very heavy and ardous tasks and the new Government 
and people of the country had no option but to accept the 
challenge of the situation and make their best efforts to put 
the education in the country on right lines. The most 
important problems in the field of education before the 
national government were the expansion of facilities for mass 
compulsory elementary education, reform of the secondary 
and university educational systems, develop vocational and 
technical education at various levels, encourage women 
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education and also to reorganise in structure of educational 
administration. With a view to fulfil all these objectives the 
central and state governments are endeavouring to give a 
concrete shape to various programmes under the Five Year 
Plans. We propose to discuss in details all these efforts in 
the following chapters in this book. In this chapter, however 
is presented a brief review of the main events of educational 
importance. 
2. ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION 

Since 1947, «Education Department in the centre has 
developed into a full fledged Ministry under the central 
government. The education at the state level is primarily the 
responsibility of the State Governments, the Union Government 
is concerned only with the coordination and determination of 
academic standards in respect of high education, research and 
scientific and technical education. The problem of standards 
and coordination in the sphere of higher education is now the 
responsibility of the University Grants Commission. Coordi- 
nation in regard to primary and secondary education is secured 
through All India Councils. The Union Government are also _ 
managing four central universities of Delhi, Aligarh, Benafas 
and Shantiniketan and such other institutions of national 
importance as may be decided by the Parliament of the country. 
At the same time the Union Government are also responsible 
for education in the centrally administered areas. The Central 
Advisory Board of Education lays down the genera! education 
policy. The Board has four Standing Committees dealing with 
the primary, secondary, university and social education. These 
Standing Committees formulate aims and objects assess present 
position and draw up future plans of development in their 
respective fields. The activities of these committees are coor- 
dinated by the Steering Committee of the C. A. B. E. 


The Central Ministry of Education, which was formerly bifer- 
cated into two separate ministries viz., Ministry of Education 
and that of Scientific Research under two Ministries, has again 
been unified under one Minister of Cabinet rank in Nov. 1963. 
Similarly in the States there is an Education Minister assisted 
by a Deputy Minister and then a Secretary to execute the 
governments plans. The Director of Education controls the 
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elementary and secondary education in States with the help 
of Inspectorate, which is directly responsible for the supervi- 
sion of schools. In most States there is a separate women’s 
branch of the Inspectorate to look after girls’ schools. The 
Universities in the country are purely autonomous bodies, 
whereas secondary institutions are partly under the state 
government, partly under local bodies and largely under 
private control, but recognised and very after aided by the State 
departments of education. The majority of educational insti- 
tutions are managed on grant-in-aid basis, by non- -governmental 
agecies, such as local bodies, religious or denominational 
trusts, private associations or individuals. There are a number 
of schools run directly by the Union Ministry of Education, 
Railways and Defence. Besides, there area number of good 
Public Schools, mostly residential, very often having a different 
pattern of education and are usually free from government 
control. 
3. THE PROGRESS DURING THE PLANNED PERIOD 


The overall progress of education during the planned period 
could be judged from the following table : 


Institutions, Students, Teachers and Expenditure. 


—_— e 


7 F 
Year | Number of No. ofstudents |No. of teacher Expenditure 


Institutions | (inlakhs) | (in lakhs) | C° ves of 
195051 | 2,86,860 255-43 | 304 114-38 
1955-56 3,66,641 339:24 11-07 | 189-66 
1960-61 | 8,72,362 478-11 15:02 33549 


Thus during the first decade of planning the number of 
institutions increased from 2°86 lakhs to 4°72 lakhs, that of 
students from 255°43 lakhs to 478*11 lakhs and of teachers 
from 8 lakhs to nearly 15 lakhs. Similarly expenditure on 
education increased from 114°38 crores upto 33549 crores 
during the decade. In addition to this amount there has been 
incurred an expenditure of Rs. 266 crores upto 1963-64 i.e. 
during the first three years of the Third Plan out of a total plan 
proviso of Rs. 560 crores for General and Technical Education.* 


1 The Third Plan-Mid Term Appraisal, p. 153, Govt. of India. 
Nov, 1963. 
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According to the sources of expenditure the percentage 
distribution is as follows : 


Percentage distribution of Expenditure according to sources 


Source” | 1950-51 | 1955-56 | 1960-61 

1. Govt.Funds | s74 | 618 677 
2. Distr ct Boards | 69 | 5:2 | 35 
3. Municipal Boards 04 34 1 
4, Fees 3 20-4 20-0 173 
5. Endowments 22 30 } 29 
6. Others 9-4 66 55 
Total | 100:0 100°0 | 100:0 


The above table Clearly indicates that the Governments 
are now sharing a growing financial burden of the expenditure 
on education and with an insignificant rise in the percentage of 
contributions through private endowments, all other sources 
have shown a decline throughout the plan period, 


The distribution of outlay during the First, Second and 
Third Plans according to the type of education could be seen 
from the table given below : 

Expenditure under the Plans " 
(In crores of rupees) 


x = j A Third Plan 
Type o {£ducat | First Plan Second Pla: 
ype o ation i i | n n (out lay) 
1. Elementary | 85 | 87 209. 
2. Secondary | 20 48 88 
3. University | 14 | 45 82 
4. Other Schemes 14 24 29 
Bs SANT E ain, pima 
Total | 133 | 204 | 409 


The above figures exhibit a more than three fold rise in the 
total expenditure during the span of three Five Year Plans. 
While this rise is about more than twice in case of elementary 
education, it is more than four times in case of Secondary 
and nearly six times greater in case of university education. 
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(i) Pre-Primary Education. Pre-Primary education has 
so far been neglected in India and in many cases it is still 
regarded as a luxury, not because it is unnecessary but 
largely because it is costly. Moreover it requires highly 
skilled and trained teachers in a large number. Besides a 
few costly institutions in big towns catering generally to the 
needs of the higher class of the society, pre-primary school 
facilities are almost absent in India. Most of the pre-primary 
schools are run by Christian missionaries. There were in 
all 303 schools in 1951 having 21,640 pupils on rolls. By 
the end of the Second Plan in 1960-61 the number reached 
upto 1900 having 1*2 lakh children on rolls. Similarly 
the number of teachers at this stage has increased from 8°6 
to 4007 during the first decade of planning. The expenditure 
on this stage has increased from Rs. 11:98 lakhs to 58°47 lakhs. 
Seeing the vastness of the number of children between the 
age-group of 3-6 years in this sub-continent the present facili- 
ties of Pre-Primary Education are indeed very negligible. 


(ii) Primary and Basic Education. Primary education in 
india forms the base of the educational pyramid in the country. 
The number of recognised elementary schools increased from 
2:09 lakhs in 1950-51 to 3:30 lakhs in 1960-61; andthe number 
of students studying in them increased from 1°83 crores to 
2:66 crores during the same period, Similarly the number of 
teachers increased from 5°38 lakhs to 7°40 lakhs. 


Basic education is now the accepted pattern of educational 
system at the elementary level. Itis a system centred around 
a basic craft or activity centred curriculum wherein progress 
of learning is correlated with the physical and social environ- 
ment of the pupils. Education is imparted through socially 
useful productive activities like spinning and weaving, garden- 
ing, carpentry and other simple crafts. The emphasis in the 
Programme is now on introducing important features of basic 
education in non-basic schools and training teachers in this 
system. Facilities are being promoted for imparting post- 
basic education in the senior basic schools. There were in 
India in 1960-61 in all 65,959 junior basic, 14,309 senior basic 
and 30 post-basic schools. Neatly 28 crores of rupees are 
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being spent on Basic education at every stage. We shall 
discuss about this system in details in a subsequent chapter. 


(iii) Secondary Education. With the growth of elementary 
education the base of Secondary education also broadened in 
the country.® In the light of the Sargent Plan for post-war 
educational development and also the recommendations of 
the Narendra Deo Committee, Secondary education began 
to be reorganised in different provinces. In the year 1948 
Union Government appointed a committee with regard 
to Secondary education. Its report had been discussed by 
the C, A, B. E. ina meeting held at Allahabad in 1949. It 
was decided in this meeting that a student should complete 
a four years higher secondary course in order to be eligible for 
admission to Degree classes. National language should be 
made compulsory in Senior-basic classes and optional in 
higher secondary classes. Besides, the Higher secondary 
schools should be made multi-purpose, but unilateral schools 
should also be encouraged according to the local conditions. 
An examination would be conducted at the end of the second- 
ary education. Besides, a number of other recommendations 
were made regarding admissions, students activities» and 
financial help to the meritorious students. The Committee 
accepted all the recommendations put forth by the Central 
Advisory Board of Education regarding the improvement in 
the service conditions and salary scales of the secondary 
teachers. Lastly, a recommendation was made for the 
appointment of Provincial Board of Education to advise the 
authorities on the problems of Secondary education. 


Besides the above efforts to reorganise secondary education 
anumber of other attempts have since been made in this 
direction. The appointment of a Secondary Education Com- 
mission in September 1952 can easily be regarded a land- 
mark in the history of secondary education in this country 
during the post-independence era. The recommendations 
of this commission has since affected the structure and 
situations in the sphere of secondary education tremendously. 
Besides, in the states various attempts were made to enquire 
into the problems of secondary education and find out 
suitable remedies for the same. We could specially mention 
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in this connection the appointment of the second Narendra 
Deo Committee known as Secondary Education Reorgani- 
sation Committee in U. P. in 1953, We shall deal with the 
recommendations of these bodies at proper places elsewhere in 
this book. = 


During the plan-period an attempt is being made to 
reorganise secondary education by raising the former High 
Schools into Higher Secondary Schools. The establishment 
ofa number of multi-purpose schools hag especially been 
acclaimed as a major reform towards changing the content of 
secondary education from purely bookish to technical and 
vocational in nature. The Central Board of Secondary 
Education has recently been set up for conducting a common 
all-India higher Secondary examination. It will cater tothe 
needs of children of Union Government employees and will 
make its services available to any secondary schools outside 
India wishing to prepare candidates for its examinations. 


As regards the progress of secondary education during 
the recent years, we find that the number of schools has 
increased from 20,884 in 1950-51 to 66,916 in 1960-61. Simi- 
larly the number of students and teachers has increased 
from 52°32 lakhs and 2°12 lakhs to 1°80 crores and 6°38 lakhs 
respectively during the above period. Total direct expenditure 
has increased from Rs. 30°74 crores to Rs. 110°24 crores. 
Though these figures on their face value appear to be quite 
impressive, but viewed in the context of the magnitude of 
the problem of imparting secondary education to the millions 
of our children, pale into insignificance. 


(iv) University Education. At the time of partition of 
the country in 1947 there were in all 19 universities left in 
the Indian Union. The Post-war period had witnessed a 
considerable progress in the sphere of higher education in 
India. The expansion of secondary education over the last 
more than two decades had led to a responsive expansion 
of the university education. Because of the socio-economic 
realities and compulsions brought to fore in the wake of 
political awareness amongst the various sections of the Indian 
people, the demand for higher learning also got an impetus. 
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So much so that after 1947 the demand for higher learning 
began to increase in an ever-increasing spiral, 


This resulted in the increase of facilities for higher educa- 
tion in the form of more universities and colleges and other 
institutions of higher learning. The number of universities 
became 27 by the year 1950-51 and 46 by the end of the Second 
Plan in 1960-61. In the year 1962-63 there were 54 universities 
in India. In the year 1963-64 about more than half a dozen 
more new universities have either been already established or 
are in the process of establishment after having been sanctioned 
by the state legislatures. This shows a more than three-fold 
increase in the number of universities since the Englishmen 
left this country in 1947, About 10-30 lakh students were 
receiving university education in 1962-63. Most of the univer- 
sities are affiliating type merely conducting examinations, but 
now the number of residential and teaching universities is 
also on the increase, where teaching and research facilities are 
provided in various subjects. 


A forum for the discussion of university problems and FOT y aone 


the mutual recognition of degrees and diplomas awarded by the ° 
universities in India is provided by the Inter-University Board ` 
which was established in the year 1925. The functions of the 
Board are mainly of advisory nature. Besides the universities 
there are a large number of institutions which are engaged in 
imparting various forms of higher learning. The Indian 
Agricultural Research Institute, Delhi ; The Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore ; the Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi $ 
the Indian Schools of International Studies, New Delhi and 
the Gurkul Kangri Vishwavidyalaya, Hardwar have been 
deemed to be universities for the purposes of grants etc, by 
the U. G. C. though none of them is established by any Central 
or State Act. There are institutions like Gurkul Vishwavidya- 
laya, Vrindaban and Kashi Vidyapith whose degrees and 
diplomas are recognised equivalent to those of other univer- 
Sities for the purpose of employment. Besides, there are at 
present 28 National Laboratories and institutes set up by the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. The laboratories 
conduct applied research in the physical sciences, natural 
sciences, technology, metallurgy, drugs etc. Most of these 
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have been recognised by universities for purposes of advanced 
research towards their Ph. D. degrees. 

A majority of students preparing for degree or post-degree 
courses study in colleges, affiliated, constituents or recognised, 
of which there are at present over 1,500 including professional 
colleges. THe courses, medium and methods and standards of 
teaching in these colleges are prescribed by the universities to 
which they are affiliated. Mostly tutorial work is neglected 
in these colleges. 


Most of the universities in India provide courses of 
instruction in the faculties of arts, science, agriculture, 
commerce, engineering, education, medicine and other profe- 
ssional subjects. A few universities, however, have recently 
been established with a specialised course in a single faculty 
such as Engineering, Agriculture, and Fine Arts. The central 
government however does not favour the establishment of 
single faculty universities. 


- (v) Higher Technical Education, Education in India had 
rather neglected the development of higher technical education 
so far, but after independence a special emphasis is being laid 
on this aspect. Consequently now the pattern of education is 
changing very fast. Since 1951 such institutions have found a 
special place in a planned programme of educational develop- 
ment, In the year 1951 there were only 53 degree colleges of 
Engineering and Technology in India with a sanctioned intake 
of 4,788 students out of whom 2,693 could succeed, In the 
year 1962-63 the number of such colleges, became 114 and the 
sanctioned capacity for intake reached upto over 17 thousands 
of whom 8'5 thousand succeeded to obtain the degree. 
Similarly with regard to Diploma institutions of Engineering 
and Technology. Their number increased from 89 in 1951 to 
231 in 1962-63, while their capacity for intake of students from 
over six thousands to about 31 thousands and out turn from 
2,626 to 12,046, during the same period. In order to meet the 
requirements of technical personnel during the Third Plan 
period 19 Engineering colleges, including 7 more regional 
colleges, and 81 institutions for Diploma courses were to be 
‘started. Eleven of the colleges and 33 Polytechnics have 
salready started functioning. Besides, four Institutes of Tech- 
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nology at Kharagpur, Bombay, Madras and Kanpur have 
also started functioning, with an ultimate intake capacity of 
16,000 students in each institute. A college of Architecture at 
Chandigarh for post-graduate studies, a college of Engineering 
and Technology at Delhi for under-graduate in post-graduate 
courses as well as research and two institutes of Management 
at Calcutta and Ahmedabad have also been established recently. 
It is expected that by the end of the Fourth Five Year Plan 
the structure and pattern of education would have greatly 
changed in favour of science and technology. 
4. CONCLUSION 

The foregoing brief account of the rapid progress of edu- 
cation in an Independent India in all directions speaks well of 
the recent efforts made in this field in order not only to expand 
education but also to make it more diversified and multi- 
dimension | to meet the heeds of a developing nation. Besides 
the above mentioned field progress has been made in the 
spheres of Social Education through the agency of Community 
Development Programmes, Education of the Handicapped, 


Research and Training in various fields, Physical Education,- 


Female Education and sphere like development of Hindi,as the 
National Language and youth welfare programme etc. Of late 
the attention has been drawn towards certain urgent problems 
such as students, discipline, academic standards, reform of the 
examination system, improvement in the service conditions of 
the teachers etc. In view of the importance of all these 
problems we propose to discuss them in details in the subse- 
quent chapters in this book while dealing with the problems 
of education at various stages. 
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THE BASIC AND PRIMARY 22 
EDUCATION 


1. INTRODUCTION 


IN an under-developed and educationally backward country 
like India with its mere 24% literacy!, primary education on 
amass and universal scale provides the fundamental basis 
on which could be erected the future edifice of entire national 
development. In the context of the establishment of democ- 
ratic traditions and values it is all the more necessary to give 
opportunity for literacy to all the children of school going age. 
The Directive Principles of the Indian constitution had laid 
down the provision for making available the opportunities for 
free and compulsory primary education within ten years of the 
adoption of the constitution in 1950 for all the children 
between the age group of 6:14 years, Unfortunately we could 
not attain that objective because of various factors and even 
after fifteen years of the promulgation of the constitution we 
find that by the year 1963-64 nearly 75% of the children bet- 
ween the ages of 6-11 years have been provided primary 
education and nearly 23% between the ages of 11-14 years 
have got facility for classes VI to VIII. Though it is true that 
at the eve of independence existing facilities did not extend to 
even 25 percent of the children of school going age. Hence 
one of the most stupendous tasks before India has been to 
reconstruction her entire education system, particularly at the 


1 According to the Census of 1961, the literacy is 24%, for all sexes— 
34:4% for males and 12-99%, for females, 
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elementary stage. He was as early as 1937 that the question 
of the reconstruction of elementary education came to 
be greatly discussed after Mahatma Gandhi gave the idea 
of a new system of education by the name of Basic Education. 
According*to Prof. Humayun Kabir “A national system of 
education is always the reflection of a national system of ideals. 
One can infact go further and say that education is shaped by 
and in turn shapes the life purposes of individuals and 
groups.’’! It was therefore necessary to remodel the education 
system which could reflect the life and idealism of India. It is 
well-known that ours is a poor agricultural country people with 
the nearly 80% of human beings living in rural areas carrying 
on traditional occupations like agriculture and village crafts. 
Therefore if agricultural or crafts are chosen as the media of 
learning at the elementary or post elementary stages, it could 
impart a more realistic, more scientific and more educationally 
sound basis of learning. Now Basic education, which has 
ultimately been recognised as the accepted form of education 
at the primary and post-primary levels aims at fulfilling most 
of those objectives which are the sine-qua-none of a sound 
educational system, and which even in the highly developed 
western system of education has been accepted as a method of 


soe 


“learning by doing”. In the fore going paragraphs we propose - 


to discuss critically the growth, merits, demerits and difficulties 
of the system of Basic education in India. 
2. THE GROWTH OF BASIC EDUCATION® 


Mahatma Gandhi, who had been distressed to see the 
prevailing defects’ of the educational system used to say that 
“By education I mean an all-round drawing out of the best in 
child and man—body, mind and spirit...... Literacy itself is not 
education, I would therefore, begin the child’s education by 
teaching it a useful handi-craft and enabling it to produce 
from the moment it begins its training. Thus every school 
can be made self-supporting, the condition being that the state 
takes over the manufactures of the schools.”® He had been 
expressing these ideas through articles published in the 


1 Kabir Humayun : Education in India, p. 22, George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd. London, 1959. 
2 Harijan, July 1937. 
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Harijan. In the Educational Conference held at Wardha on 
22nd and 23rd October 1937, he put forth his ideas in the form 
of systematic educational plan. It was the time when Indian 
leaders were dissatisfied with the contemporary educational 
system and were eagerly endeavouring to Indianist it and thus 
make it more useful and effective. 


On October 2, 1937, Gandhiji published an article in the 
Harijan embodying his desire of calling a Conference of 
National Education on 22nd and 23rd October of the same 
year. He put forward four main problems pertaining to 
education in the following words : 


(i) English holds a prominent place in the present educa- 
tional system; hence knowledge cannot percolate to the masses; 


(ii) The course of primary education should at least be 
extended to seven years; 


(iii) Education should, as far as possible, be imparted 
through the medium of profit yielding craft for the all round 
ea tage of the children; and 


(iv) Higher education should be entrusted to private 
enterprise. Universities were to manage higher education. 


x Accordingly, on the occasion of the silver jubilee of ““Mar- 
wari Shiksha Mandal” the Wardha Conference was called 
under the presidentship of Mahatma Gandhi. Sri Shrimannara- 
yan was the convener of this conference. Sevéral educationists 
from different parts of the country and all the provincial 
education ministers participated in it. In his presidential 
address delivered at the Conference, Mahatma Gandhi 
presented his plan. He observed : 


“The views I wish to place before you possessed and occu- 
pied my mind for long, though the way of their presentation 
is somewhat novel. The proposal I am putting forth is 
related both to the primary and college education but the 
former should have more claim upon our attention. Iam 
including secondary education with the primary education 
because primary education is available only to:a negligible 
section of the villagers, as I have found during the course of 
my tours throughout the country since 1915............ 
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“My conviction is that we shall have to combine primary 
and secondary education together, if we aim at improving the 
condition of the villages. Hence the educational plan we are 
going to implement should essentially be rural in character... 
seh seule If we succeed in tackling the problem of primary 
education satisfactorily, the problem of college education can » 
easily be solved. 


“I am fully confident that the present primary educational 
system is not only wasteful but, on the other hand harmful 
too, Generally, the children are rendered of no practical 
use to their parents and cannot, moreover, undertake their 
hereditary occupation. More often than not they contract 
many vices of city life. Whatever partial knowledge they 
acquire, cannot be called education whatever else it might 
be. Now the question arises : what should then be the form 
of primary education? The only remedy, in my opinion is 
that of imparting education through crafts and occupational 
activities. I have the experience of my children and other 
children being taught the wood-work and leather work in the 
Tolstoy Farm...... om) 


qos 


ee 

“The aim of my educational plan is not merely to teach 
handicrafts to children along with the so-called liberal educa- 
tion. I wish that entire education be imparted through 
medium of some handicraft or industry. It may be argued 
that during the medieval age, students were educated in handi- 
crafts alone ; but the aim of occupational training was not 
educational at that time. These handiworks were taught 
mainly for occupational purpose alone and no endeavour 
was made for the mental development of the students...... 


f 
| “Improvement in education can be expected only when 
the art and science of some vocation is taught through 
practical education and it is made the basis of the entire 
educational system. For instance, while teaching the art of 
spinning with the ‘Takali’ ; other correlated subjects i.e. kinds 
of cotton, suitable soil in Indian provinces for its production, 
f a history of down-fall of cotton industry, the political reasons 
of it including the British rule in the country and mathematics 
ete, should also be taught to the students. I have been doing 
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this experiment upon my grandson who even does not feel 
whether or not he is being taught. I am laying particular 
emphasis on the ‘Takali’, because I am conscious of its force 
and ‘romance.’ It can be used for manufacturing cloth in 
this country. It is, moreover, quite cheap. *Taking into 
consideration the pitiable economic condition of the country, 
‘Takali alone is the possible solution of our problems, 


a seven year course which will aim at giving practical educa- 
tion in spinning, weaving, dyeing and making designs. 


“I have the problem of meeting the expenses of the teacher 
in my view. It can be solved: by selling the commodities 
made by children. Otherwise, there is no other way of 
catering to the educational needs of hundreds of thousands 

__ of children...... The primary education embodies the principles 
of self-help and filial piety along with the sanitary rules and 
dietetics etc, Children of the present generation are not fami- 
lier with the sanitary rules and the virtue of self-reliance and 
they are physically weak too. I am, therefore, in favour of 
giving them compulsory education along with music drill. 


“The critics of my scheme affirm that Iam opposed to 
literary education. It is far from being „true. I am simply 
paving the way for such education, The argument is advanced 
that while we should have spent crores of rupees on education, 
we, on the contrary, are thinking of exploiting children. It is 
also feared that the plan will entail much wastage of time and 
money. But the practical experience proves all such fears to 
be baseless. So far as the question of exploitation of children 
and subjecting them to work is concerned; my answer is whe- 
ther rescuing them from utter ruin means their exploitation. 
‘Takali’ is a kind of toy for children 3 does it lose its utility as 
a toy by being a means of production ? Even to-day children 
do help their parents in one way or the other............ Thus 
when the child will be taught spinning and helping their par- 
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ents in agricultural occupation, a feeling will be engendered in 
his heart that he belongs not only to his parents but to his 
village and country as well and that he ought to absolve him- 
self of the debt due to them. This is the only advisable course 
open to us. J shall advise the ministers that giving financial 
aid to the education of children is tantamount to tendering 
them helpless and dependent on others. If on the other hand, 
ch idren earn enough to meet their educational expenses, they 
would grow into self dependent and brave persons. The for- 
mula is applicable.to all alike be he a Hindu, Mohammendan, 
Parsi or Christian. Some people ask why I do not emphasise 
religious education. My answer is that my aim is to teach 
them the practical religion of self reliance.” 


Gandhiji then referring to the appointment of teachers 
observed that they ought to volunteer their services to the 
country. He also said, “The test of the success of this educa- 
tional scheme lies in its being wholly self-supporting. Children 
should meet the expenses of their education at the expiry of 
seven years and be earning factors.” 


Concluding his address, Mahatma Gandhi observed in the= 
end : “If we sincerely wish the abolition of communalism® and 
international dissensions, its foundation should be laid solidly 
and the new generation should be educated according to my 
scheme. The origin of this scheme lies in the principle of non- 
VIOLEHCE ir. pacers We are to make our children the true embodi- 
ment of our culture, civilization and national glory. It is im- 
possible so long as we do not give them primary education 
based on the principle of self-reliance. Europe cannot serve as 
our model, Since her educational schemes are based on viole- 
TICE. erreta If India has pledged the vow of abstaining from 
violence, only the proposed educational scheme can be the sole 
means of its fulfilment. We are told that large sums are spent 
on education in England and America, but we forget that this 


sum is obtained through sheer exploitation of the masses, The A 


art of exploitation has assumed the form of science in these 
countries. We can neither think of exploitation nor shall ever 
do so. Hence there is no other alternative for us except an 
educational system thoroughly steeped in the principle of non- 
violence,” a 
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Following the presidential address of Gandhiji, other lear- 
ned educationists like Dr. Zakir Hussain and Prof. K. T. Shah 
etc. expressed their own views about the envisaged scheme. 
Education Ministers from different provinces while appreciat- 
ing the scheme threw light on some of its drawbacks and put 
forth certain difficulties, Gandhiji gave satisfactory replies to 
all the critics and put forth suggestions for its experimentation. 
Leaders such as Acharya Vinoba Bhave, Kaka Kalelkar, Maha- 
dev Desai, B. G. Kher and Pt. Ravi Shankar Shukla supported 
the scheme. At length four resolutions were spassed, 


3. RESOLUTIONS 


(i) That in the opinion of this Conference free and com- 
pulsory primary education be provided for seven years to all 
boys and girls on a nation-wide scale; 

(ii) That the medium of instruction be the mother- 
tongue; 

(iii) That the Conference endorses the proposal made by 
Mahatma Gandhi, that the process of education throughout 
this period should centre round some productive form of 
zaanual work, and that all other abilities to be developed or 
training to be given should, as far as possible, be integrally 
related to the central handicraft chosen with due regard to the 
environment of the child; and 


(iv) That the Conference expects that the system of edu- 
cation will be gradually able to cover the remuneration of the 
teachers.1 


With the passing of the above resolutions, a Committee 
under the presidentship of Dr, Zakir Hussain, the then Prin- 
cipal of Jamia-Millia, Delhi, was appointed with a view to giv- 
ing a practical shape to Gandhiji’s scheme and for preparing 
a detailed syllabus. There were nine more members on it 
including Sti Aryanayakam (convener), Sri Vinoba Bhave, 

_Kaka Kalelkar, J. C. Kumarappa, Sri Mashroowala and Prof. 

“K. T. Shah, to name only the prominent ones of them. They 
were empowered to co-opt some other members. On December 
2,1937 and in April 1938, the Committee submitted two 
Reports. 


1 Harijun, 30-10-37. i 
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The first Report embodies the fundamental principles 
underlying the scheme, prevalent educational system, Gandhi’s 
leadership, crafts in schools, stress on the cultivation of the 
qualities of good citizenship and the self-supporting aspects of 
the scheme, Moreover, it also gives a brief outline of the 
syllabus of basic education for seven years and that of educa- 
tional organisation and administration throwing light simulta- 
neously on the aims of the scheme, training of teachers, 
inspection and rules of -examination. It includes a detailed 
curriculum of the main handicraft of spinning and weaving. 


In its second Report, the Committee included other basic 
crafts also such as agriculture, metal-work and carpentry and 
submitted a comprehensive syllabus and method of instruction. 
It has, moreover, sought to establish natural points of correla- 
tion between these basic handicrafts and other subjects. The 
Zakir Hussain Report was submitted in February 1938 before 
the Haripura Congress Session for discussion. Subsequently, 
the Congress accepted the scheme officially., The Scheme hav- 
ing been published, it was spread in the country. It received 
criticism from different quatters of the country. Gandhiji 
replied to the criticism and set all doubts at rest through the 
‘Harijan’. Thus having emerged in its pure form, the Basic 
Educational Scheme was experimented in U. P., Central Provi- 
nce, Bihar, Orissa and Bombay. As indicated above, the 
scheme remained incomplete consequent upon the resignation 
of Congress in the year 1939, Later on, the British authorities 
abolished it considering it to be detrimental and impracticable. 
It, however, remained in effect in well nigh twenty seven cens 
tres of Champaran in Bihar. 


“4. SOME IMPORTANT FEATURES OF BASIC EDUCATION 


The Wardha Scheme introduced a new system of education 
viz. Basic Education in the country. Prior to our understand- 
ing of the fundamental principles and features of the Scheme, 
it is necessary to discern the significance of the word ‘basic’ as 
related to education. Primarily, education has been termed as 
basic, for it will form the basis of our national culture and 
civilization. Every child belonging to any class will get the 
opportunity to adopt it without any distinction. It will be 
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compulsory in character. The next reason of its being called 
as ‘basic’ is that it will have as the centre of instruction some 
such basic craft as might form the basis of Indian economic 
life. Besides, the scheme envisages the full development of 
the fundamental creative faculty of the child. The handicraft 
will fully cater to the creative feelings and the child will show 
a keen interest in the acquisition of knowledge. Hence basic 
education will, to a considerable measure, meet the fundamen- 
tal requirements of life—social, individual, economic and in- 
tellectual. It would, verily, form the solid plane sustaining the 
existence of our children, society and nation. 

Here it is essential to describe the main elements of basic 
education briefly. 


(i) Basic Craft as the Medium of Instruction. The feature of 
‘basic education is that ‘it is imparted through the medium of 
Some useful basic craft. All the modern educationists are 
unanimous on the principle of educating children through the 
medium of some suitable form of productive work. Thus 
education will essentially be related to real life. Whereas the 
~ proplem of employment will be solved through the crafts, the 
personality of the child will also be fully developed and his 
creative and productive faculties will be fostered to a large 
degree. It has been mentioned in the Zakir Hussain Report 
that psychologically, the adoption of crafts as medium is desira- 
ble because it rescues the child from the bondage of a purely 
literary and theoretical instruction against which its spirit has 
always put forth vehement protest. It will educate both the 
mind and the body of the child. Its aim will not miserably be 
confined to superficial literacy, on the other hand, it will in- 
Struct the child to use hand and intelligenc for some con- 
structive purpose. Its prime objective would be, if the use of 
the phrase may be permitted “the education of the whole 
personality.” 

_The Report further states the basic education will level 
down all the social distinctions and prejudices ; and thus the 
wide gulf between the intellectual worker and manual worker 
will also be bridged over, The children thereby will realize 
the dignity of labour, Gandhiji used to say, “My plan to 

_ impart education through the medium of vi age handicrafts, 
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like spinning and carding etc. is thus conceived as spearhead 
of a silent social revolution fraught with the most far reaching 
consequences. It will provide a healthy and moral basis of 
relationship between the city and the village and thus goa 
long way towards eradicating some of the worst evils of the 
present social insecurity and poisoned relationship between 
the classes.” 


Economically considered, the scheme will, if carried out 
intelligently and efficiently, make the child self-dependent ; 
and education will also become self-supporting. Knowledge 
will thus become related to life, and its various aspects will 
be correlated with one another. 


The centre of basic education will, therefore, be craft. But 
as has been said in the Report, “the object of this new educa- 
tional scheme is not primarily the production of craftsmen 
able to practise some craft mechanically, but rather the 
exploitation for educative purposes implicit in craft work.” 
It necessarily implies two conditions : “First, the craft or 
productive work chosen should be rich in educative possibili; 
ties and secondly it should find natural points of correlation 
with important human’ activities and interests, and should 
extend into the whole content of the school curriculum.” 


The craft thus will not only form a part of the school 
curriculum but will also form the centre of other subjects and 
be related to them. According to the views of Gandhiji “every 
handicraft will be taught scientifically, not mechanically as is 
done today so that the child may learn the relation between 
cause and effect on each process.” If spinning and weaving 
were to be taught like other subjects, it would be suicidal 
to the entire scheme itself. In fact, no single craft exclusively 
serves as medium of instructions. Every craft has its own 
limitations. Hence social and natural environments too, in 
addition to the craft, have been kept in view. Thus a particular _ 
subject which cannot be correlated through craft work will 
be correlated through physical and social environment of the 
child in which he is as keenly interested as in craft work. 


1 Mahatma Gandhi Quoted in Basic National Education, pp. 6-7. 
Hindustani Talimi Sangh. 
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“Tf we say that Basic Education is only through craft, it is 
truncating Basic Education, and not giving a complete picture 
thereof. Basic Education comes through three factors, namely, 
the natural environment, the social environment and produc- 
tive work. These are like the three sides of dn equilateral 
triangle such factor or aspect being very important.”* 

(ii) Cultivation of the Ideal of Citizenship. Child of today 
is the citizen of tomorrow. The aim of education, therefore, 
should essentially be the development of the qualities of 
citizenship. The rising generation should realize its duties 
towards the society and country. In modern age every 
citizen should be a useful and productive unit of the society. 
Gandhiji had fully recognised that the current educational 
system of the country had been producing a class of exploiters 
who led a parasitic sort of existence upon the means of others, 
Hence it was thought essential that some such kind of educa- 
tional system should be evolved as might convince the children 
of the true dignity of labour and make them self reliant. Basic 
education fulfils this aim to a major extents, Under this system 

“every child has compulsorily to do some manual work. All 
childten of the class, irrespective of social distinction, do 
work collectively. Thus feelings of co-operation along with 
those of independence and dignity of labour are naturally 
inculeated in their minds. They develop their love for the 
country and the nation and learn the concrete lesson of 
corporate life, being inspired by the feelings of social service. 
Hence the formation and development of character that takes 
place during the childhood and adolescene is reflected in later 
period in practical life, 


The feelings of co-operation are absent usually in ordinary 
schools; but immense encouragement is given to these feelings 
in basic schools. A child engaged in his creative activities feels 
that he forms an important limb of the school and that he is 
- engaged in a creative work. 


(iii) Self-supporting Aspect of the Scheme. As a matter of 
fact, this is that aspect of the Scheme which has been much 


+ 1 G. Ramchandran : Organising Urban Basic Schools. A paper 
contributed in Administration of Basic Editeation, pp. 37-38. National 
Institute of Basic Education, Govt. of India, 1960. 
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criticised throughout the country. Prof. K. T. Shah opined 
that we would make the slave of a child by subjecting it to the 
training in craft and exploit it by placing the economic objec- 
tive before us. The child, forgetting higher academic aims of 
education, Would work as professional artisan—mechanical 
and insensate. It was also contended that basic education 
would convert schools into factories where it would be expected 
that the salary of the teacher should be paid off from the 
child’s output. The teacher too would extract maximum work 
from the child. Besides these objections, some persons expre- 
ssed their doubts that the articles produced by the children 
would be too clumsy to have any sale value and that much 
raw material would go waste in the beginning. An attempt to 
make the schools self-supporting would mean converting the 
institutions into centres of production; and the success of any 
school will be reckoned not by its education but by the pro- 
duction of the salable commodities. Again, children are enti- 
tled to get education from the state, why should they depend 
for their education upon productive resources, etc. etc. ? 
Viewed critically, it would be, however, manifest that afi 
these contentions and doubts are baseless and rather pessimistic. 
In fact, there is a great misunderstanding about them. The 
self-supporting and independent aspect of the scheme means 
that on the one hand the salary of the teacher may partly be 
met by the productive labour of child; on the other, the pupil 
also may get productive means for his livelihood in later life 
after education. The scheme does not aim at producing merely 
artisans.2 The Committee in its Report has made this point 
1 cf “Looked at from the purely educational point of view, I think, 
any modern educationist is bound to accept the system called the 
‘Basic Education.’ Yet, unfortunately, and to my great surprise, some 
educationists in our country have chosen to criticise it, saying that 
this is a throw-back to some primitive stage of instruction, I can 
only say that they have not taken the trouble to understand what 
basic education is. Further, they have not quite understood what ` 
India is aiming at today.” Jawaharlal Nehru speaking on a Resolu- 
tion on Educational Reconstruction in the Avadi Session of the All 


India Congress in Jan. 1956. 

2 cf. “We want a society in which everybody is a producer. In home 
way or the other eyerybody is a consumer, and he must also bea 
producer. Ifhe isto bea producer, an effective producer, he must 
know his job well ; he must learn.” Nehru, Ibid. 
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clear that “even if it is not ‘self-supporting’ in any sense, 
should be accepted as a matter of sound educational policy and 
as an urgent measure of national reconstruction.” So far as 
the issue of expenses is concerned, the scheme will meet daily 
expenditure by producing things incidently. In its support, the 
Committee has also proved by giving statistics of spinning and 
weaving that the scheme can be self-supporting. 


So far as the question of the reply to the above-mentioned 
objections is concerned, Gandhiji has madg them clear in the 
Harijan at intervals. He wrote that the salary of teachers and 
the expenditure of basic craft could easily be met by the ‘seven 
years’ labour of the children. The raw material might go waste 
only in the beginning; but, later on, it would cease to be so. 
It is natural that capable teacher can stop the wastage. The 
articles produced by the children would be bought by the 
Government. The citizens too would feel happy and elevated 
by purchasing at higher rates goods produced by the children. 


So far as the question of competition in the market is concer- 
aed, only those articles which admit of no competition will 
be produced in schools such as course cloth, indigenous paper 
and raw sugar from date-palm etc. In similar way, Gandhiji 
has refused other objections too. He was of the opinion that 
any craft could thoroughly be taught within the span of seven 
years. Thus unemployment would be abolished and virtues of 
self-reliance and nation-building would be engendered among 
the pupils. 

Gandhiji also believed that elementary education should be 
developed in the country as soon as possible and for this pur- 
pose it was impossible to wait for state help any longer. Hence 
it was essential that education should be made self-supporting. 
“The educational system of this sort can certainly be self- 
supporting and it should be so; as a matter of fact, self-suffi- 
ciency is the only test ofits reality.”2 So far as the question 
of regarding basic schools as ‘factories’ is concerned, Gandhiji 
told that holding of such views was nothing sort of being 
blind to facts, for factory had for its objective, exploitation. 
No attention is paid there to the principles of education 


1 Harijan, 2-10-37. 
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whereas the sole aim of basic schools would be education. 
Handicrafts would remain mere medium and not the aim of 
education.t 


In the end of the Committee’s Report a warning has been 
given against the danger of teachers sacrificing cultural and 
educational aspects of the scheme to the economic aspect and 
devoting their time and energy to seeing that the students 
were earning money through maximum production, The 
only remedy against it is that teachers should, during the 
course of their training, be advised well and inspectors be 
required to see that pupil’s labour might not be exploited in 
any way. “As there has been controversy and difference 
of opinion regarding the position of craft work in basic 
schools, it is necessary to state clearly that the fundamental 
objective of Basic Education is nothing less than the develop- 
ment of child’s total personality which will include productive 
efficiency as well.” 


(iv) Child as the Centre of Education. Though the teacher 
holds an important place in the basic ‘educational system and 
the pupil cannot be active without his proper guidance, yeu 
the child remains the centre of activity. Education jn the 
basic school is what happens primarily to the child and thus 
it is grounded in his activities. Hence unless the child takes 
active partin the activities of the school, it cannot progress 
educationally. The Basic system regards the child as “the 
educational consumer” ; its needs, therefore, have to be 
studied ; understood and catered to. 


The system is not in any way an innovation. Throughout 
the world, a move is afoot to establish schools where special 
stress is being laid upon the development of the child’s per- 


1 «The Scheme is one of education and not of production...... The 
craft or productive work chosen should be rich in educative possibili- 
ties, It should find natural points of correlation with important 
human activities and interests.” Seven Years of Work, p. 5: 8th 
Annual Report of Nai Talim, 1938-45, Published by Hindustani 
Talimi Sangh. 

2 K.G. Saiyidain : Aims and Objective of Basic Education and its 
Curriculum, p. 7, a paper contributed in Handbook for Teachers 
of Basic Education, 1958. 
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sonality and it is regarded as the centre of education. During 
the nineteenth century, in Western countries, educationists 
like Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel and Herbert emphasized the 
importance and value of activity in education by ‘psychologis- 
ing’ it and thus made an attempt to understand and develop 
the individuality of the child. They held that the present of 
the child was more important and it should, therefore, be 
kept in view ignoring the possibilities of the future. In 
modern times as well these principles have been supported 
by Jobn Dewey, a famous American educationist. He was 
of the opinion that the child’s personality should be as much 
respected in the schools as that of the adult in society. 


The Basic system of education also regards the child as 
the centre of activity and develops its individuality. Sometimes 
it is contended by some critics of the scheme that it is ‘craft- 
centred’ instead of being ‘child centred’. The critics hold 
that when every subject is taught through the medium of 
some craft work and the articles made by the children are 
sold in order to meet the expenditure of the institution, the 
interests and natural abilities of the children would be exploi- 
ted to,raise the standard of production both in quality and 
quantity. But these objections had adequately been meet 
by Dr. Zakir Hussain and Mahatma Gandhi. Asa matter of 
fact, craft work will remain only a means and not an end and 
only that craft will be selected which is rich in educative 
possibilities. It will have natural points of correlation with 
important human activities and interests. The basic scheme is 
one of education and not of production. Its chief aim is to uti- 
lize the resources implicit in craft work for educational pur- 
poses and the development of the child’s individuality ; it does 
not seek merely to produce craftsmen at the age of fourteen. 


In India where education exists but for the ‘examination’ and 
entire system is dominated by various subjects and text books, 
the Basic system holds a very important place. According to 
ordinary educational system the child receives from teachers 
and books information and knowledge as a passive listener of 
those incidents which are considered to be possibly related to 
the future life. Whatever is learnt by the child is expected to 
be repeated by him. Both the teacher and the child remain 
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constantly horfified with the idea b examination. How 
can one imagine of the development of the child’s personality 
under these circumstances ? The basic system, on the other 
hand, seeks to eliminate both these defects. According to it 
the child takes initiative himself and progresses under the 
guidance of the teacher. The teacher gets ample opportunities 
to supervise the work and judge the fundamental capacity of 
the children. Hence it is evident that the child is the centre 
of education under this scheme. 


(v) Knowledge as one uaified whole. Under the ordinary 
educational system, the children are taught different and mutu- 
ally exclusive subjects in the schools. The child, therefore, 
instead of regarding knowledge as one unified whole, consi- 
dered it to be a collection of varied and unrelated events. It 
is difficult for the child to establish any relation between the 
multifarious subjects owing to their being taught separately. 
The teacher pours factual knowledge into the willing or reluc- 
tant heads of pupils and they too themselves try to store it by 
rote memory till they are called upon.to pour it back in an 
examination. Whether such knowledge helps to develop their 
latent powers and faculties or whether it is related tọ their 
future life or not, is regarded to be no concern either of the 
teacher or the school. 


According to the Basic system, children are no longer re- 
garded as plastic material capable of being moulded at will or 
as empty vessels to be filled with factual knowledge of varied 
subjects by the teacher. In fact, craft being the medium of 
education, all the®subjects are taught through its medium. 
An attempt is made to correlate the study of all subjects to it. 
The child thus understands knowledge to be one unified whole? 


1 cf, “Craft and correlation should not be made fads, Craft should 
be used in a liberal sense of productive work. A varied choice of 
crafts should be available in Basic Schools, Similarly, correlation 
should be taken to be a corollary of the improvement of elementary 
education, rather than a cult. Correlation has infact never been a 
cult, because it is a natural outcome of better teaching. The poten- 
tiality of correlation decreases in proportion as we go higher and 
higher in .the educatlonal system.” Dr. D. P. Shukla : Some 
Misunderstandings About Basic Education : A paper contributed in 
Administration of Basic Education, op. cit., p. 23. 
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The curriculum no JOEA means a mere scheme of studies or 
a list of subjects and text books, but in the entire range of 
activities and experiences wherein the child keeps himself 
engaged under the supervision of the school. The curriculum 
does not follow narrow rigid pattern, but is, on the other 
hand, sufficiently flexible and grows and changes paripassu with 
the growth and development of the child. On account of the 
predominance of ‘activity’ instead of ‘subjects’ in the child’s 
education, he assimilates easily the knowledge and experience 
gained through it, For instance, the teacher during the course 
of instructing the pupil to spin on the ‘Takali’ can impart to 
him knowledge of such things as cotton and the need of pro- 
per soil and water for its production, development of cotton 
industry, advent of the Britishers in India and the determining 
of the price of cotton. Thus the child can easily learn geogra- 
phy, chemistry, history and arithmetic along with spinning. 
This explains why knowledge is regarded as one unified and 
integrated whole under the basic system of education. 


(vi) More Freedom for Teachers and Pupils to Work. Both 
the teachers and pupils enjoy greater freedom to work under 
the Basic system. “When the aim of education is conceived 
to be the fullest possible growth and development of the young 
through self-activity, spontaneous and creative, the pupils 
must have a larger measure of freedom to think for them- 
selves, to plan their work according to their choice and interest 
and to carry out their plans at their own pace.”! We cannot 
expect self-expression and creative activity from the child 
under the present educational system where expressive stress 
is laid on mere rote memory and mastery of facts within a 
prescribed span of time for the sake of passing the examination. 
The object of a Basic school, on the other hand, is to provide 
ample opportunity to work, acquire knowledge through useful 
work and display his interests. Here attention is paid to the 
child’s individual difficulties and needs, and he is made to feel 
that the school exists and works for him. “Basic Education 
truly understood liberates the child from monotony and 
boredom by combining mental and physical work and making 


1 Hans Raj Bhatia : What Basic Education Means, p. 42., Orient 
Longmans, Calcutta, 1954. 
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academic subjects grow out of the activites ofa craft. Itsecks 
to create an atmosphere of freedom and joy in the school. 
Basic Education is, therefore, good for the child, for it helps 
him to develop his personality through freely chosen and self- 
initiated activities.’ 


In like measure, the teacher too enjoys comparatively greater 
degree of freedom. He is not required to follow an inflexible 
and rigid syllabus incapable of being, if need be, alterated by 
him. Nor is he at all worried about finishing courses and 
text-books for the examinations. In fact, he can think and 
make experiment for himself and work out such methods of 
teaching as may be more convenient and useful both for him- 
self and pupils and be best suited to the conditions of the 
school. He is free to modify the work and change text-books 
in the light of his accumulated experience. He does no 
longer feel that he is a Helpless tool in the hands of those 
who draw up the syllabi, precribe text-books, frame time- 
tables and conduct examinations. It should not, however, 
lead us to surmise that under the Basic system there is no 
fixed and definite curriculum or there are no fixed text-books. 
The only difference is that this system is much more flexible 
and the teacher is empowered to exercise personal choice and 
make changes in his daily work. If the teacher enjoys 
considerable measure of freedom to experiment his knowledge 
and methods in the class room, he can, no doubt, use it for 
the good of pupils., But if, on the contrary, he remains 
frightened, surpassed like some bond slave, he can never 
inspire his pupils with the noble virtues of self-confidence, 
courage and initiative. It is only a free teacher who can 
engender among the pupils the qualities of free thinking, 
planning, and undertaking responsibilities. Basic education 
provides ample opportunities for these purposes« 

Thus it is evident that Basic system possesses all these 
educative possibilities whereby there can be fullest physical, 
intellectual and moral development of the child. It is by 
virtue of these special features implicit in Basic system that it 
can stand shoulder to shoulder with the important modern 


1 Humayun Kabir : op, cit., P. 37. 
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system of western contres like Project Method, Kindergarten, 
Montessori system and Education through activity etc. 


5. CURRICULUM 


There will be a plan of seven-year course for the Basic 
schools, i.e., children of the age between seven and fourteen 
years will study therein. Upto class fifth, there will be co- 
education. Thereafter, in spite of the similarity in the curri- 
cula for boys and girls, the only diference will be that girls 
will be required to study Home Science instead of General 
Science. In brief, the outline of the curriculum is as 
follows :— 

1. Basic Crafts : 

(a) Spinning and weaving 

(b) Carpentry 

(c) Agriculture 

(d) Fruit and Vegetable gardening 

(e) Leather work 

(f) Making of toys and pottery 

(g) Fisheries 

(h) Domestic arts for girls 

(i) Any other craft according to local and geographical 
conditions. 

Mother-tongue. 

Mathematics. 

Social Studies (History, Geography and Civics). 

General Science (Nature Study, Botany, Zoology, 

Physics, Hygiene and Chemistry). 

Physical culture has been associated with Hygiene. 


6. Arts : Drawing and Music etc, 
7. Games, sports and physical exercise, 
8. Hindi (where it is not the mother-tongue). 


Ye wp 


English has not been given any place in the Basic system 
of education. It has been replaced by Hindi which will be 
taught instead of English. In different provinces local mother- 
tongue will be taught in place of the main language. At such 
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place, Hindi will be taught only at the! stage of fifth or sixth 
class. The knowledge of mere writing and reading Hindi has 
been considered as needful. According to Gandhiji the curri- 
culum of Basic education will be of the standard of current 
High Schools except in point of English. Though some people 
regard it with doubt, yet it is a subject worth experimentation. 


No place has been given to religious education in this cur- 
riculum, because Gandhiji sought to teach the moral lesson of 
self dependence to the people. Though. not against religion 
as such, Gandhiji did not want to include the teaching of any 
particular religion or creed in the system of education ; 
because he feared that the present religions would create a 
feeling of separation and disunity instead of co-operation and 
unity in the minds of the children. At the same time he 
believed that the substance of all the main religions must be 
included in the system; but that substance cannot be learnt 
through words or books ; it could rather be learnt from the 
daily life of the teacher himself. 


6. TRAINING OF THE TEACHERS 


The Basic educational system attaches much importance 
to the teacher. In fact, the success or failure of the scheme 
rests upon the individuality of the teacher. Two kinds of 
curricula, therefore, have been prescribed in the scheme for 
the training of the teachers—long term curriculum and 
short term curriculum. Teachers teach not only common 
subjects but crafts also. Hence they have needs to master 
the knowledge of those crafts by getting training in them. 


The minimum qualification required of the trainees for 
being admitted to training colleges is matriculation or two 
years’ teaching experience after passing the Vernacular Final 
Middle or Junior High School Examination. 

The duration of the course of long-term training is three 
years, The curriculum is very comprehensive and includes 
all the important and necessary subjects. Though this course 
appears to be somewhat lengthy, yet it can be completed by 
being regular and working with devotion. The necessity of 
short-term training was felt mainly because the scheme had 
to be brought in force forthwith. Hence its duration was kept 
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rules pertaining to the self-supporting aspect of the scheme 
were relaxed. The sphere of basic craft was also enlarged 
and the entire experience of the children began to be utilized 
for educational purposes. India is now proceeding with swift 
strides in the sphere of primary education on tte lines of the 
scheme. 

The scheme had been accepted officially at Haripura 
Congress Session. The Congress Ministries experimented it 
in different provinces. Its pace assumed swifter speed with 
the establishment of the ‘‘Hindustani Talimi Sangh”. After 
1938, it was officially adopted in Central Provinces, U. P., 
Bombay and Bihar-Orissa. New training colleges and schools 
were established and the teachers began to be sent for training. 
The Central and Provincial Governments evinced a keen 
interest in the scheme. The Wardha Normal School was 
promoted to Vidya Mandir Training School and ninety-eight 
other Vidya Mandir schools were opened. The U. P. Govern- 
ment on her part did not lag behind and introduced the 
scheme in the Province immediately. The new Education 
Minister patronised the scheme well and a special official was 
appointed to supervise the Basic education; there was estab- 
lished, moreover, a Basic Training College. In Bihar, the 
scheme bore fine fruits. But a terrible blow was given it in 
1940 at the hands of political disturbances. 

In 1938 and 1940, respectively, the Central Advisory Board 
of Education appointed two committees under the chairman- 
ship of Sri B. G. Kher. These committees expressed their 
careful and well studied views about Basic education. Asa 
result of their views the Basic education was completely 
overhauled and reorganised in the country. The committee 
put forth the following recommendations :— 

(i) The scheme of Basic Education should first be intro- 
duced in rural areas. 

(ii) The age group of compulsion should be 6 to 14 
years, but children can be admitted to the Basic school at the 
age of 5. 

(ii) Diversion of students from the Basic school to other 
kinds of schools should be allowed after the fifth class or about 
the age of eleven plus (11+). 
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( 
(iv) The medium of instruction should be the Mother- 
tongue of the pupils. 


(v) A common language for India is desirable. This 
should be Hindustani with both Urdu and Hindi scripts. 
Option should be given to the children to choose the script 
and provision should be made for teaching them in that script. 
Every teacher should know both scripts, viz. Urdu and Hindi. 


(vi) No external examination need be held. At the end 
of the Basic courst a School Leaving Certificate based on an 
internal examination should be given.’ 


The Central Advisory Board of Education accepted many 
recommendations of the Report of Kher Committee and tried 
to give them a practical shape in the Sargent Report of 1944. 


In the beginning of 1945, a meeting of the Hindustani 
Talimi Sangh was again called at Wardha. In this meeting, 
the entire educational system and the progress of the scheme 
were thoroughly examined and discussed. The value and 
importance of the Scheme were recognised in this meeting too 
and in view of its being founded on Gandhiji’s principles it 
was named as the ‘Nai Talim’ or New Education. The Nai 
Talim was classified into four divisions—Pre-Basic, Basic, 
Post-Basic and Adult Education. The Pre-Basic education 
was meant for the children of the ages between three and six 


years, and Post-Basic education included higher education. 


Even prior to this, in the year 1944, the Central Advisory 
Board of Education had supported the plan of expanding the 
basic education. The National Planning Committee which 
had been appointed by the Congress for the purpose of giving 
its report and suggestions concerning multifarious problems 
of the country, also approved of Basic system of education. 
In 1947, the Hindustani Talimi Sangh Wardha drew up a 
comprehensive syllabus which had been applied nearly in all 
the provinces. The Post-Basic Secondary education received 
meagre attention under the plan. The main media of these 
Post basic secondary schools are such crafts as agriculture, 


1 Report of the Committee appointed by Central Advisory Boa rd 
of Education, 1988—45 ; pp. 9-10. 
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dairy, masonary, smithery, carpentry and weaving etc. It is 
on the basis of these crafts that plans for the reconstruction of 
villages are thought out and framed. Similarly the Post-Basic 
colleges are being established, as Sir Radha Krishnan Commi- 
ssion Report has recommended on the lines of ‘the People’s 
Colleges of the Scandinevian countries. 


Nearly in all the provinces the move to propagate and 
expand the Basic education has been started. The movement 
has been accorded a cordial welcome in al) the quarters of 
the country owing to the independence of the country and the 
growing demand for education among the people. There are 
two main tendencies prevalent in this sphere : first, the provi- 
sion for free and compulsory primary education; and secondly, 
the conversion of the existing traditional primary schools into 
the Basic Schools. ‘It had been laid down in the Constitution of 
India in 1950 that every effort will be made to give the benefit 
of free compulsory primary education to children of the age 
between six and fourteen years within the span of 10 years. 
Even before the Constitution came in force in 1950, steps in 
this direction had already been taken. On the recom- 
mendations of the Central Advisory Board of Education, 
the government had already admitted that the education, 
in the country should be reorganised on the Basic pattern. 
The independence of the country has kindled the hearts of the 
masses with a new zeal and desire to educate their wards at- 
least upto the primary stage. People now realize that education 
is their fundamental human right. This scrt of desire and zeal 
is manifest even at those places where there were no educational 
facilities before 1947. For instance, before 1947 there was not 
even a single school in the tribal areas of North East Frontier 
Agency; but by the end of 1953, as many as 1900 schools had 
been established there, and fresh ones are constantly 


emerging. 

So far as the question of the conversion of existing pri- 
mary schools into Basic Schools is concerned, some progress 
has been made in this direction too. But in the absence of 


trained teachers, proper buildings and paucity of funds, the 
progress is not satisfactory; moreover, no significant improve- 
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ment has been made in the nature and A catify of education. 
The main cause has been the utter difficulty to get able and 
contended teachers. The Basic education, while it is simple 
and easy for children, is comparatively more difficult for the 
teachers. Byt wherever teachers have worked with devotion 
and assiduity, the scheme has borne fine fruits. 


People entertain different views about the Basic education. 
In the Province of Bihar where the scheme has achieved 
success, people have admired it and accorded a sympathetic 
welcome to it. Similar is the case in Madras, Maharastra and 
Tribal areas. But at some other places, people have not only 
regarded it with disdain but also opposed it strongly and 
actively. Under these circumstances, the quality of education 
in these areas has positively deteriorated instead of 
improving. f 

When the Basic education had been introduced in the 
country, the basic crafts as spinning, weaving and agriculture 
served as medium of education. But they are far from being 
adequate. In different provinces, local crafts are in vogue. 
We can find out educative possibilities in all these crafts. For 
example, Kashmir has always been renowned for such crafts 
as embroidery and wood carving. Spinning and weaving of 
silk is the craft of nearly all the houses in the province of 
Assam. It is, therefore, quite manifest that every province 
can adopt local handicrafts. Progress made in this direction 
is conspicuous and gradually new crafts are being adopted in 
the Basic education. 

After the year 1947 the Basic system of education has 
largely been accepted at the elementary stage. The earlier 
misconception that basic education is a scheme of production 
with conscript child labour, has long been abondoned. Now 
the basic pattern has been universally accepted in India as the 
only type of education to be provided at the elementary stage. 
The Conference of Education Ministers in 1956 declared that 


1 “While the superiority of Basic over the old system is admitted by 
every one, results have not always been commensurate with the 
hopes entertained about the system.” Progress of Education in India, 
(1947-52), Ministry of Education, Government of India. 
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«the Centre and State Governments have accepted basic 
education as the pattern of elementary education in confor- 
mity with the enunciation of the concept of Basic Education as 
clarified recently by the Basic Education Standing Committee 
and endorsed by the Central Advisory Board of Education. 
In view of this Conference, this declaration should form the 
basis for the development of basic education in the country.” 


In view of the above resolution the Basic education is mak- 
ing encouraging progress. The First Five Year Plan envisaged 
that the number of junior basic schools would increase from 
35,002 in 1950-51 to 42,833 in 1955-56, i.e., by 22 per cent. The 
number of pupils in these schools was expected to increase 
from 29,00,322 in 1950-51 to 52,76,278 at the end of the First 
Plan in 1955-56, i.e., by 81 per cent. During the final year of 
the First Plan, the number of basic schools in the country 
was 47.813 including the 31,898 elementary schools in Uttar 
Pradesh which the Government of that State considered as 
basic schools. The number of non-basic elementary schools 
in the same year was 2,35,167 excluding U. P. The percentage 
of basic to non-basic elementary schools was approximately 
20. ' During the Year 1957-58 as many as 3,464 non-basic ele- 
mentary schools were opened as against the 964 basic schools. 


The Second Five Year Plan had fixed the following targets 
for the expansion of the basic education. 

(i) Number of Junior Basic Schools will be increased from 
8,360 to 33,800, 

(ii) Number of Senior Basic Schocls will increase from 
1,645 to 4,671. 

(iii) Enrolment in Basic schools will rise from 11 lakhs to 
42 lakhs and 24 thousands. 


This picture of the progress of basic education, how- 
ever, cannot be viewed with satisfaction. In fact this pro- 
gress had not been as it should have been, The Government 
of India had appointed an Assessment Committee on Educa- 
tion, which submitted its evaluation report in 1956-57, has 


1 Estimates Committee Report on Elementary Education, (1957-58), 
p. 34, 
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made elaborate study of the entire ERA of basic education 
in India and after visiting various schools in some of the 
States they reached at the conclusion that the standard of 
education in basic schools is not satisfactory and is quite 
low. -They have also suggested that there is no need of 
opening ordinary traditional elementary schools when the 
basic education has been accepted for the purpose. In their 
opinion the financial assistance given for the improvement 
and spread of elementary education should be earmarked 
by states for basic’ education. For this purpose the Union 
Government should insist that any financial aid given by it 
directly or indirectly is strictly earmarked by the States for 
basic schools and Basic Training schools. 


The Estimates Committee on Elementary Education have 
also studied the problem,and have suggested the following 
steps for the improvement of the standard of basic education : 


(1) “The impression that basic education is meant for 
rural areas and traditional education for urban areas 


should be removed ; 

(2) It should be ensured that the standard of academic 
attainments (as distinguished from the craft training) 
in basic schools is on a pat with the same in the 
corresponding classes in the traditional schools ; 

(3) More basic schools should be started in urban areas 

by converting the existing traditional schools into 

basic ; 2 

The programme of reorientation of existing primary | 

schools towards basic should as far as possible, be 

given higher priority and the work should be completed 
by the end of the Second Plan ; 


(4) 


(5) The Ministry should make efforts to create confidence 
by explaining the scientific scope of basic education 
and its inherent qualities in building national chara- 
cter and love for manual labour ; `. 


(6) The equipment and productive output in basic schools 
should be improved and necessary arrangements for 
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timely supply of raw materials to basic schools should 
be made ; 


(T) All efforts should be made to maintain high standard 
in basic schools and the work of consolidation should 
be given due attention along with the work of 
expansion ; 

(8) Leaders in political and administrative fields, who have 

faith in basic education, should give preference to Basic 

over traditional education so far as their own child- 
ren are concerned,”! 


By the year 1961 there were 65,959 junior basic, 14,309 
senior basic and 30 post-basic schools in India. The number 
of students in them being 65 lakhs, 3274 lakhs and 4°301 
respectively, In the same year expenditure on these three 
types of institutionswas Rs, 15-93) crores, 12°36 crores and 
Rs. ‘05 crores respectively. During the Third Plan an 
ambitious programme of opening new basic schools and 
converting the existing traditional ones into basic type is on 
progress. As regards the total position of enrolment at the 
elementary stage including basic as well as non-basic under the 
Third Five Year Plan could be judged from the following 
table :? 


< 


Enrolment at the Elementary Stage 


(Classes I—V) (Unit in lakhs) 
1960-61 gre | per | 1963.64 | Total of 1965-66 
| Position | “ment) | pated) | ret) | (19€0-61) | (Position) 
| | 
Tota 3499 | 399 311 31:2 | 1022 | 519:7 
Girls} 1140 | 168 133 163 464 | 1987 


The total position of the enrolment in 1960-61 was 349-9 
lakhs which is likely to be 519'7 lakhs at the end of the Third 
Plan. These figures are 114-0 lakhs and 198°7 lakhs respectively 
in respect of the enrolment of girls. One significant trend 

1 Report of the Estimates Committee (1957-58), op. cit., pp. 37-38. 
2 The Third Plan Mid-Term Appraisal ; Planniny Commission Govt, 
of India, 1963, p. 154. 
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t , 
that is indicated from the above table is that the number of 
additional enrolment shows a declining trend during the 
first 3 years of the Third Five Year Plan, both in respect of 
the total enrolment as well as that for girls only. This is 
rather an unhappy state of affairs and speaks of the slow 
progress of elementary education under the Third Plan. “To 
cope with the demand for increase in enrolment certain steps 
are being taken by the State Governments but since additional 
buildings or trained teachers could not be easily provided, 
there has been a rise in teacher-pupil ratio, overcrowding of 
classes and introduction of double shifts,”? which are obviously 
alarming trends and claim priority for rectification. 


9. POST-BASIC SCHOOLS 


As the basic education is expanding at the elementary and 
middle school level, the question of post-basic education has 
assumed added importance. It has been decided that the 
requirements of the students passing out of Senior Basic 
schools for further study would be met by the Post-Basic 
schools. The Post-Basic education could not develop in most 
of the States during first and second Plans. During the Phird 
Five Year Plan, however, great attention is being paid for the 
establishment of Post-Basic schools. A scheme is being imple- 
mented according to which financial assistance is being 
provided to the States to the extent of 60% of the recurring 
and non-recurring expenditure for this purpose. 


The issues concerning Post-basic education had been 
separately examined by the Assessment Committee on Basic 
Education, the Standing Committee of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education, the Central Advisory Board and the 
Education Ministers Conference held in Sept. 1956. 


All these bodies have recommended greater attention being 
given to the Post-basic education. They have suggested that 
students who passed through the post-basic schools may be 
considered equal to Secondary or Higher Secondary school 
students. Secondly, opportunities for higher education be 
provided for such students. The Universities should recognise 


1 Ibid, p. 154, 
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Post-basic education for purposes of admission of the pupils 
passing out of Post-basic schools. In the opinion of the 
Standing Committee of the C. A. B. E. also the ‘Post-Basic 
Schools should be regarded as an integral part of the Secondary 
Education system and that Boards of secondary education 
should evolve an examination suitable for Post-basic schools. 
On the result of this examination successful candidates should 
receive certificates identical with those awarded to candidates 
who successfully complete the higher secondary course,” 


Similarly the Education Ministers Conference of 1956 also 
suggested that “the standard of education given in Post-Basic 
schools should be as high as, or even higher than, that in 
ordinary schools. When this is ensured, negotiations for their 
recognition should be carried on with the Universities.” 


In the light of the above suggestions various States have 
taken up the question of giving proper place to the post-basic 
education. But little progress into the direction has been 
made anywhere except» the State of Bombay. There are over 
30 Post-basic schools in India at present. What, infact, is 
needed is a clear and unambiguous enunciation of policy and 
the implementation of the same faithfully. 


10, CONCLUSION 


Thus the basic education, which has now been accepted as 
the only system of elementary education is making progress 
though slow yet steady. The basic education, as a matter of 
fact, is assuming greater and greater iniportance as the very 
basis of national life and inspiration and not merely as a sys- 
tem of education. 


It is expected that in future its form will still be more 
comprehensive and universal. Only then the views of 
Gandhiji, originator of the scheme, about education will be 
fully objectified. The primary education which had been 
treated with indifference and negligence during the British 
regime in India, could not lie under a cloud in free India. 
If India has to compete successfully with the civilized nations 
of the world, she will have to eradicate her 80% illiteracy. It 
is, no doubt, quite true that we can wash away ugly stigma 
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of illiteracy by means of proper lane efficient teachers, 
skilful organisation and administration, economic stability 
and untiring perseverance and by making primary education 
compulsory in the proper sense. When America, Russia, 
China and Turkey etc. have attained marked success in this 
experiment, is there any thing which cannot be accomplished 
by free India with all her noble ambitions and higher aims ? 

The fact that proper importance is not being attached to 
primary education in India, admits, of no doubt. During 
more than the hundred years since 1854 the Government has 
confessed theoretically several times that the spread of prima- 
ry education is one of her most important duties. According 
to the 45th clause of the new Constitution of India it was the 
duty of the Government to impart free and compulsory edu- 
cation to all the children between six and fourteen years upto 
the year 1960. But this‘object could not be reached. The 
Government is concentrating her attention and energies upon 
the improvement of university and Secondary education, 
Manifold problems thereof have been fundamentally and 
comprehensively analysed by different educational Commi- 
ttees and Commissions appointed by the Central Government 
from time to time. But the Government of independent India 
has not been able to realize so far that a similar commission 
to examine the problems of primary education ought to be 
appointed forthwith. 

Hence it is of utmost necessity that the Indian Government 
should appoint a primary education Commission for the 
purpose of studying all its problems on all-India basis and 
providing concrete suggestions for their satisfactory solution, 

Further, we have to consider the question of the improve- 
ment in the financial condition of primary-school teachers. 
It is a well-known fact that the teacher of Indian primary 
schools gets very low salary. Hence he leads a very miserable 
life full of wants, being always haunted by financial worries. 
The Government too, considering him to be quite helpless and 
poor can conveniently afford to neglect and ignore him. The 
authorities, attend to grievances of the university teachers 
more readily than to those of the teachers of primary 
schools, for the former are more vocal and influential. 
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The primary school teacher, on the other hand, who is 
no better than the common man on the street drags on his 
teaching work without hope, ifspiration and recognition. 
Hence so long as his condition is improved, the foundation 
of education in India will always remain weak, «It naturally 
leads us to the inevitable conclusion that so long as the 
financial and working conditions of the primary school 
teachers remain unchanged, all hopes of the improvement of 
teaching standards at the elementary level would remain but 
vain and futile. In comparison to the teachérs of traditional 
primary school teachers the lot of those teaching in basic 
schools is still worse. The period of their training is longer 
and expenditure greater ; their teaching work is much more 
complex and tiring. Hence it would not be out of place to 
suggest that their emoluments should also be higher. Accept 
the State of Madras no other state fn India has tried to solve 
this problem with imagination and requisite generosity. 


Another major problem which confronts the elementary 
and basic education is that of the scarcity of school buildings, 
It is, indeed, a pity that we are unable to provide our 
children a place free from the atrosities of sun, rain or winter, 
where they could learn the maiden lessons of their lives. 
Nearly in all parts of the country, particularly in the rural 
areas the conditions from this point of view are appalling, 
nay, disgraceful. If at one place children receive education 
in dilapidated and tottering hutments, at others sitting under 
trees or thatches they are exposed to theyrannies of nature. 
There is no doubt that scarcity of school buildings is opposed 
to all the principles of sound education. Times without 
number the negligent authorities are heard sermonising the 
children and teachers to sitin the open air like the Brahma- 
charins of the past. But such assertions sound ridiculous in 
the modern context. Hence prompt state attention is invited 
to this vital problem. 


Besides, there are many more difficulties which require 
immediate attention. For instance, the failure of the Govern- 
ment to achieve the constitutional objective regarding free 
and compulsory primary education, lack of good text books 
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and other reading material, inadequacies of teachers’ training, 
inefficiency and inadequacy of inspection and supervision, 
wastage and stagnation andj above all the petty politics 
rampant asa viras in Local Boards incharge of education at 
this stage along with poverty of the masses. So long these 
obstacles are removed, we cannot entertain any hope for 
primary education. 


Ne. Calcutta & 
Ñ iis 
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PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS 
OF SECONDARY 23 
EDUCATION 


1. INTRODUCTION 


? 

SECONDARY education is the link between the primary 
education on the one end and the university education on 
the other. Jt has to play a vital role in the educational 
system of the community. The elementary education provides 
the basic information necessary for survival and opens up 
the gates of knowledge, while the university education enlarges 
the bounds of that knowledge and may be an end in itself, 
Secondary education on the other hand is a connecting link 
between these two stages and seeks to provide future leader- 
ship to the society in the various walks of life. All the 
teachers engaged in the propagation of knowledge at the 

_ elementary level as well as those engaged in imparting 
social education to the illiterate mass hail mostly from 
the class which has acquired benefit of secondary education. 
At the same time the secondary schools are the feeding 
~ lines to the universities and colleges. ‘Secondary education 
has therefore a vital role to play in any programme of 
education forthe community. It provides teachers for both 
elementary and adult education. It also prepares pupils for 
the universities and other institutions of higher learning. 
Besides, it is the stage which in all countries marks the 
completion of education for the vast majority. Even the 
minority which goes for higher education cannot take full 
advantage of the wider opportunities offered by the universities 
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unless they have received their grounding in a system of 
sound secondary education. If for no other reasons these 
considerations alone demand that secondary education must 
be of the highest quality, if itis to satisfy the needs of the 
modern agei’.+ 
2. THE RECENT TRENDS OF DEVELOPMENT 

The mass scale provision of elementary education and an 
increasing aspiration for secondary education during the post- 
independence period has resulted in the tremendous growth of 
secondary education in India. One of the most important 
events that have taken place in the realm of secondary educa- 
tion during the post-independence era in the appointment of 
the Secondary Education Commission in 1952. This com- 
mission, as shall be discussed in details in the next chapter, 
analysed the various problems facing secondary education and 
has suggested suitable remedies for them. Some of the most 
significant reforms that have been carried out on the recom- 
mendations of the Secondary Education Commission with the 
object of making the secondary education self-contained and 
complete stage upto the age of 17 could be summarised 
as below: s 

G) Enriching the content of secondary education by adding 
one more class to the high school and making it a 
higher secondary course of 11 years’ duration and 
providing in selected Higher Secondary Schools a 
diversified system of education in which students could 
offer, in addition to a common core of studies, a group 
of three sübjects from any one of seven, namely, 
Humanities, Science, Technology, Commerce, Agri- 
culture, Fine Arts and Home Science. 

(ii) Provision of facilities for improvement in teaching., 
science, libraries, introduction of crafts in middle 
schools, training of teachers and career masters, i 

(iii) The establishment of the All-India council of secondary 
Education to advise the central and State Governments. 


(iv) The compulsory study of languages at the secondary 
stages. 


1 Humayun Kabir : Education in New India, p. 39. 
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(v) The plemene tah of a long range programme of 
examination reform aiming at a closer integration of 
educational objectives, learning processes and methods 
of evaluation. 


(vi) The establishment of the Extension Services Projects in 
selected training colleges to carry out a programme of 
in-service teacher preparation in all the subjects of the 
secondary school curriculum. 


Besides, the Central Board of Secondary Education has 
recently been set up for conducting a common all-India higher 
secondary examination. It will cater to the needs of children 
of Union Government employees and will make its services 
available to any secondary schools in or outside India wishing 
to prepare candidates for its examinations. 


The Third Five Year Plan makes a provision fora large 
scale conversion of high schools into higher secondary schools. 
But in certain States this programme has not been implemen- 
ted successfully. There have been difficulties due to the 
shortage of staff, lack of equipment and other materials. The 
target of conversion by the end of the Third Plan was 6,390 
which is now estimated to be 5,315. It is estimated that as 
against the previous estimate of 21,800 the total number of 
secondary schools would be 22,400 by 1965-66. 


“The scheme of expansion of science education in 
secondary schools, as an elective or optional subject has not 
progressed so well during the recent years due to the shortage 
of science teachers. It is estimated that erective science will 
be introduced in about 8,400 schools instead of 9,600 schools 
originally set out. The requirements of science teachers are 
proposed to be met by increasing the science education 


‘facilities at the university stage and through the provision of 


condensed content and training courses for existing science 
teachers,’ 


3. PROGRESS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The Secondary Education Commission recommended 
various bold and farsighted measures like establishment of 


1 The Third Plan Mid-Term Appraisal, op. cit., p. 155. 
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multi-purpose schools, improvement of teaching and school“ 
libraries. Training of teachers, introduction of crafts in 
middle schools and conversion of high schools into higher 
secondary schools by increasing the duration of secondary 
stage by one year to give a new orientation to secondary 
education as a whole. Asa result of these recommendations 
the secondary education in various states began to take a new 
shape. The Chairman of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education appointed a Special Implementation Committee in 
1953 to carry oncthe various schemes that were started with 
the help of the Central Government. 

The main schemes consisted of the following : 

1. The establishment of multi-purpose schools by the 
introduction of diversified subjects in the school 
curriculum ; 

2. Improvement of teaching in existing schools—particu- 
larly for teaching science, social studies and of crafts 
—at the rate of Rs. 15,000 per school ; 

3. Improvement of school libraries at the rate of Rs, 2,500 
per library if the library belongs to an ordinary school; 
and at the rate of Rs. 5,000 if it belongs to a multi- 
purpose school ; 

4, . Introduction of crafts in middle schools at the rate of 
Rs, 3,000 non-recurring and Rs. 4,500: recurring per 
school ; and 

5, Training of teachers—particularly for crafts and prac- 
tical subje”ts—at the rate of Rs. 60,000 non-recurring 
and Rs. 20,000 recurring per school for practical 
subjects. fs 

On the basis of the above principles laid down, financial 

assistance was given for the various schemes and as such dur- 
ing the First Five Year Plan period liberal grants were given 
to various states for the purpose. These grants were 
sanctioned on the basis of 66% of the total non-recurring 
expenditure and 25% of the recurring expenditure. The 
balance in both the cases was either to be met by the State 
Governments or the non-government institutions to whom the 
grants were disbursed. 
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* During the Second Five Year Plan the grants were increased, 
Now the central assistance is available at the rate of 50% in 
both the cases. Besides, the Central Govt. would give 66% 
assistance for the conversion of high schools into higher 
secondary schools, 


All these efforts of the Government of India have helped 
in expanding the secondary education in the country. Expan- 
sion of elementary education is bound to lead to the expansion 
of education at the secondary stage also. This progress is 
evident in the number of secondary schools as well as in the 
number of students receiving education therein. The progress 
of secondary education during First and the Second Five Year 
Plans could be seen from the following table : 


Secondary Education (1951-61) 


Direct Expendi- 


No. of recogni- | No. of students) No. of 


T 
Year sed schools | on rolls | Teachers ROTS 
1950-51 2,09,671 | 1,82,93,967 | 5,37,918 36:49 
1955-56 2,78,135 p 2,29, 19,734 | 6,91,249 53:73 
1960-61 3,30,304 | 2,65,98,550 | 7,39,577 72:21 
P [i 


As a result of the expansion of secondary education the 
enrolment at this stage is constantly increasing as is indicated 
in the above table. Similarly during the first 3 years of the 
Third Plan the enrolment is showing an increasing tendency 
as could be judged from the following table : 


Enrolment at the Secondary Stage Under Third Plan 


(in lakhs) 
Enrolment in classes IX—XI 
» Year 
Boys Girls Total 
So OOS SS OS SS 
1960-61 24-07 545 | 29°55 
1961-62 27:82 6°43 34-25 
1962-63 31°82 753 39:35 
1963-64 35°52 8:63 4415 
1965-66 35:70 9-90 45:60 
(Target) 
1965-66 41:46 11:16 52:62 
(Estimated) 


a asIaaaaaaaŘŘħħŮŐĂ 
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The obove figures speak of a stead% growth of secondary = 
education. But by this we should not conclude that the 
growth is rapid enough for a vast sub-continent like India ` 
where only a small minority of boys and girls get the 
opportunity of secondary schooling. Infact the problem of 
expansion is stupendous and requires an alround effort to 
solve the same. 


The Secondary Education Commission had pointed out 
that the present system was too narrowly based and, instead 
of serving as a seff-contained and complete stage, was mainly 
as an appendage to university education. In order to remove 
these defects the C. A. B.E. and a conference of the Vice- 
Chancellors held in 1955, recommended a pattern of education, 
which would compromise (a) 8 years of integrated elementary 
basic education, (b) 3 years of higher secondary education with 
diversified courses, to give a vocational bias to this stage of 
education and make it both a terminal point to enter life and 
a preparation for further studies, and (c) 3 years of university 
education leading to the first degree., In pursuance of this 
recommendation, it was agreed that, in addition to the core 
curriculum which would include languages, social studies, 
general science and one compulsory craft, a child at the Higher 
Secondary stage should apt for only one of the diversified 
courses to be provided in the reorganised multipurpose 
schools in various subjects. 


4. ALL INDIA COUNCIL FOR SECONDARY EDUCATION 

In pursuance of she policy to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the Secondary Education Commission, the All India 
Council for Secondary Education was set up in August 1955. 
Its main functions are to review from time to time the pro- 
gress of secondary education throughout the country and to 
serve as an expert body to advise the State and Central 
Governments on the improvement and expansion of secondary 


education in all its phases. 
Apart from advising the Government, the Council is also 
operating certain projects in secondary education which are 


mainly financed by the Ford Foundation. The Council has 
opened extension service departments in various training 
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* colleges in the county, in addition to services being sef up 
during the plan-period. The aim of this project is to provide 
a programme for inservice teachers in order to increase their 
competence. With this end in view the various Training 
Colleges organise the week-end, short-term and long-term 
courses, workshops, seminars and group-discussions, educa- 
tion weeks and exhibitions, Advisory and Guidance services, 
Library Services, Audio-Visual Aids Services and Publica- 
tions etc, 

The Council has taken up the question of improving 
science teaching by establishing science clubs at schools, 
laboratory planning and designing of science equipment. A 
Pilot Examination Unit with the aim of identifying and 
clarifying the purposes for improving the effectiveness of 
teaching various school subjects, suggesting adequate learning 
experiences for attaining desired results and improving evalua- 
tion tools, was set up as early as in 1957-58, since then several 
other projects have been implemented for this. 


Besides, the Council has taken upon itself the organisation 
of Seminars for Head Masters and Educational Officers and 
subject teachers. The aim of regional seminars is to provide 
a forum for teachers to discuss educational matters and cur- 
rent problems with a view to improve teaching and learning. 
In addition to the regional Seminars, the Council organises 
special All-India Seminars for discussing specific topics or 
problems. 


The secondary education in this country is faced with the 
problem of text-books. In most of the cases the text-books 
used*are entirely unsatisfactory and of a low standard both 
with regard to the quality of the contents and also the stan- 
dard of printing and get-up. Both the authors and the publi- 
shers are very often prompted by commercial aims. These 
books exhibit a serious lack of planning between educationists, 
authors and the publishers. In order to do away with these 
defects by undertaking research and giving guidance to the 
States in the production of the right type of text books, the 
Central Bureau of Text book Research was established in 
1954. The Bureau has helped some State Governments in 
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the formulation of syllabus and examigation of the contents = 
of the text-books and rendered advice on the choice of illus- 
trations and other matters relating to printing and get-up 
etc. 


The Bureau has published a pamphlate ‘Text book Selection 
Procedures in India.’ Besides, the Bureau has been working 
on the combining of present basic and non-basic syJJabi into 
a single unified pattern for all primary and middle schools 
in Delhi. It is also evolving an objective set of criteria for 
evaluating books en merit. 7 


The Secondary Education Commission had recommended 
establishment of a Bureau of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance in every State in view of the special needs of the 
students of the secondary schools. This Bureau was esta- 
blished in October 1954. It has since built up a laboratory 
and library equipped to serve a variety of guidance functions— 
such as preparation of analytical and descriptive aids to group 
guidance in the class room, writing of instructional and 
informative notes on guidance and «counselling, guidance 
orientation (class) talks on curricular choice and occupational 
preference, ancillary research to aid in the improvemeat of 
guidance practices in schools. During the year 1954-58 the 
Central Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance, 
carried out work in four major assignments, which included : 
conducting guidance services in the selected schools in 
Delhi and research ancillary to the improvement of gui- 
dance services in schools, preparation and adoption of 
psychological tests and related measures of pupil assignment, 
guidance on film strips, posters, manuals etc., and assistance 
to guidance organisations and Teachers’ Colleges for conduc- 
ting guidance personnel training courses and also conducting, 
psychological examination. r 

Since the establishment of the Central Bureau, the states 
of Orissa, West Bengal, Bihar, and Madhya Pradesh have set 
up State Bureaux of guidance. Besides, some private educa- 
tional organisation in the States of Punjab, U. P., Bombay, 
Madras and Mysore etc. have also established guidance units. 
Other states are also following suit. 
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œ ~ Besides the above Mentioned major schemes, that have been 
implemented and are being implemented, there aré others 
` such as promotion of Gandhian Teachings and Way of Life 
in Secondary Schools, research on the various vaspects at 
- secondary education, assistance to voluntary, educational 
. organisations and formulation of a suitable syllabus for the 
* multipurpose and higher secondary schools. But'most of 
re these sciemes are only inthe experimental stage. What ig~ nie 
"., need@d is their mass application. The problemof reconstfuc- = 4 
“tid ofthe secondary education is a stupendous one, and the ` 
“secondary education cannot flourish in the country unless. the \/ 


main handicaps, which check the growth of the education, Ad 


are removed and the main problems which do not allowus t 
„attain our desired goals, in the sphere of secondary education 
-are solved. Below we shall analyse some of these mains 
problems facing secondary education in India. i 
5. SOME PROBLEMS OF THE SECONDARY EDUCATION à 
(a) Determination of Aims of Secondary Education ihe. ‘ 
* = The main aim of the establishment of English Schools in 
India had been from the very beginning to prepare and train 
` educated officials and clerks for conducting administrative. © 
work. Unfortunately, the aim persists to remain-more or less , 
the same. As a matter of fact, the Secondary Education 
in India suffers from aimlessness even today. Its sole purpose 
is only to prepare the student for entrance into the University. 
This is why we usually find the Indian colleges full of such 7 
students as do not have an inkling of the ultimate object 
of their education or of the Profession tifey are being prepared’ ~ 
for. Most of them attend Schools for the simpleand good 


tea that they are sent by their parents to schools for 
kaS ics. At schools, according to their own convenience or 
“st ‘opinion of their friends, they choose those simple and 
easy subjects by devoting less energy and time to-which 

they might at least get through the examination, They can 
* probably little realize what the aim of their success of this 


A position they would hold in ‘their 


Àa 


‘type would be or what 
life in future, 


_, AS @ matter of fact, the Secondary Education should bea. 
self-sufficient and d no 
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complementary to University education’ A hint thereabout 1# 


has been given in the preceding pages. At the completiðn of _ 

the Secondary Education ‘course the student shouldbe able 

to feel confidentally that he has attained a definite stage in 

his academic qarcer and that he is comparatively capable to 

undertake some independent work. He must feel that he ir 
“has been prepared for life and not for university. The aim ETa < 

of suchteducation should be both economic and cultural, $ 


$ The educationists realise fully well the importaié& of k ae 
.adolescent period with regard to the formation of character © 
kj and life-long habits of a person. The period falling between 
eleven and eighteen years is the formative period in a 
“ Sfudent’s life and it is during this period when he receives 
his Secondary education. The main aim of Secondary ` 
~ Education is the fullest physical, mental and moral develop. © be 
ment of the child’s personality so that the sentiments of 
.. lea@ership.might be engendered in him and might lead the . 
‘country confidently on the way to progress in future, “The 
High (School is. in one sense the bitckbone of a national” 
_ educational system for it is to the High School that the 
country must look for the preparatory training of its Teaders 


and experts inrall walks of life.’ , f w 
p > fs "o 
$ ` y India is a free country today and democratic form of 
ga Government ecular in nature has been established here, 


The ‘new India is confronted by diverse problems—economic, 
social, political and cultural. Hence there is the need of 

f setting not merely a general and theoretical aim of the 
`` Secondary Education, but on the contrary some such aim 5 
might be consistent „With the changed"tonditions. be 
‘means thatthe educational system must make its cont $ ae 
* tion to therdévelopment of habits, attitudes and qualiti r . 


Seip democratic citizenship and to counteract all those fissiparious ~ 
tendencies which hinder the emergence of a broad, nation 


” K1 


_ and secular outlook.’ 
nder such conditions, the aim ‘of the Secondary ` juca- 
tion“ in India should be four-fold, first the formation *of 
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students’ character $o that they might actively-help build a 
democratic social order as responsible and free citizens; 
secondly, to increase their utilitarian and productive efficiency 
so that they might make the country, prosperous through 
the economic reconstruction of it; thirdly, „an all-round 
development of students’ personality, ie., the development 
of their, literary, aesthetic and cultural aptitudes which are 
quite indispensable for their self-expression and full develop- 
ment.of their personality ; lastly, development of the qualities 
of leadership. The Secondary Education, should, therefore, 
seek to fulfil all these many sided aims of education and 
prepare students by developing their faculties as complete 
units so that they might make their own contribution to the 
prosperity and enrichment of national life in all possible 
respects. 


It is unfortunate that most òf our present Secondary 
schools are not fully conscious of their essential duties and 
fall short of our expectations in fulfilling these aims. Hence 
it isof primary importance that we should make not only 
the students realise but also their teachers and guardians the 
supreme significance and magnitude of those aims. 


(b) Unsuitability of the Curriculum 


If we go through the curriculum of the Secondary Education 
of our country, we find that probably the problems has not 
been tackled radically and no corresponding steps have beeu 
taken to improve it for a century. Many political, economic 
and technical changes of magnitudinous importance are 

„happening in the country at different intervals ; but our 
education in general and Secondary education in particular 
iş unable to keep pace with the changing times. ‘The curri- 
- culum does not appear to be related in any wise to the 
real and practical life of the child or his environments. He 
reads the pre-determined and traditional curriculum mechani- 
cally without curiosity, interest, understanding or apprecia- 
tion, for his immediate aim is to get through the examination 
and be admitted to higher classes or Prepare himself 
for some clerical job. Needless to say that on 
account of the unsuitability of the curriculum huge waste 
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of human enérgy is taking place in ‘the country. In the 
absence of proper education of various subjects, we are pro- 
ducing young persons, all of the same kind like the factory- 
manufactured goods lacking in originality and inventiveness, 
When the chiłd faces the real and practical world at the ex- 
piry of the Secondary Education career, he finds himself a 
total stranger in an environment quite maladjusted to him.* 


Various Education Commissions have pointed out this 
defect in the currigulum at different intervals, but even today 
it exists as before to a considerable measure. Though some 
of the important technical and vocational subjects have been 
introduced recently into the curriculum of the Secondary 
Education, yet the efforts are far from being satisfactory and 
adequate in view of the large requirements of the country. 
The need of the hour is that the curriculum of the Secondary 
Education should be vast and varied and children should be 
encouraged and trained to choose subjects according to their 
tastes and aptitudes, having found out these tastes and inte- 
rests through the help of psychological experts. 


Nearly 82 per cent population of India dwells in pural 
areas. Hence our curriculum should be so formulated’ as to 
be related to the main rural occupations, i.e., agriculture, dairy, 
animal-husbandry and other rural industries. Moreover, 
there should be proper proyision for training in modern 
industries. We can ill afford at the same time to ignore the 
liberal literary education. As a matter of fact, the curricu- 
lum which had beeneset up for the Post-Basic education is 
suited to present requirements. 


(c) The Problem of Discipline 
The problem of discipline should not be regarded as that 
of Secondary Education exclusively; on the other hand, it is a 


1 cf«The education given in our schools is isolated from life, the 
~* curriculum as formulated and as presented through the traditional 
methods of teaching does not give the students insight into the every 
day world in which they are living. When they pass out of school, 
they feel ill-adjusted and cannot take their place confidently and 


competently in the community.” Report of the Secondary Education 
Commission, p. 22. 
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country-wide problera of the entire students’ community. 
Though the problem of discipline is not directly related to 
educational organisation, yet Indian system of education, 
educational organisation, method of teaching and the mode of 
all combined examination exercise a profound influence upon 
the question of discipline as a whole among the students. 


The question arises: what are the prominent reasons of 
the growing indiscipline among students ? The answer to the 
quéry is not far to seek. The Student receives manifold 
social influences indirectly and unconsciously. Our country 
seems to have lost sight of higher spiritual values on account 
of the degenerating moral standards. Majority of the stu- 
dents, teachers and guardians, forgetting higher aims and 
values of life have grown irresponsible and indisciplined, 


Further, the political revolutions that occurred during the 
last few decades can also be held responsible to some extent 
for the indisciplined state among students. The political 
leaders encouraged and even instigated students to participate 
prematurely in political movements or to observe strikes 
during the course of launching the movement for freedom 
of the country. Those very tendencies and sentiments are 
still active even today when the country has achieved 
independence. 


The third cause of indiscipline is the defective mode of 
examinations. Students today do not hesitate to adopt the 
foulest means in order to pass the examipation. This tendency 
leads them sometimes even to the committal of such atroci- 
ous crimes as assaults or murders. Carrying of books in the 
examination hall, copying, talking and seeking the help of 
some corrupt persons fearlessly—these and other similar 
nasty practices have become quite commonplace features of 
examination system in the country. 


The fourth reason is the wretched economic condition of 
teachers and the resultant deterioration of the sense of res- 
ponsibility and morality inthem. It is indeed a lamentable 
fact, and we have to swallow the bitter pill of the fact, that the 
teacher of today has deviated from his duty on account of 
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the terrible blows of economic difficulties. He scems to 
connive at and at times even unconcerned at the unpleasant 
incidents occurring in the school and the growing indiscipline 
among the students. He finds himself unable even to create 
a sense of gqodwill and self-control among the students or 
to place before them the ideal of disciplined behaviour. 
There is no reason why indiscipline should continue to 
persist if the teachers make earnest efforts to eradicate this 
evil. According to Prof. Humayun Kabir, “If education 
trains the future citizen, it also determines the shape of 
future society. The value of such education depends upon 
the character and competence of the teachers who impart 
it. That is why the fate of society depends on the quality 
ofits teachers. It is no exaggeration to say that incompetent 
and dissatisfied teachers undermine the very foundation of 
society. Their incompetence and dissatisfaction infect the 
children and sow the seeds of revolution, disruption and 
decay. A band of teachers devoted to ideals and pledged 
to the continual recreation of traditions can on the other 
hand ensure conditions of unlimited ‘progress and prosperity 
for mankind.” 


Besides these, there are some other factors which goa 
long way in explaining the causes of indiscipline among the 
students such as negligence shown by the guardians or the 
parents of children in matters of the formation of character 
and good habits in their wards, some unwholesome influences, 
i.e., Cinema, instigations by the teacher-politicians and the 
emergence of such organisations which play upon the tender 
dispositions and feelirgs of children during the most impres- 
sionable period of their life and thus exploit them to serve 
their own interests. Other factors responsible for the same 
evil are frustration among youths, lack of extra-curricular 


1 cf“The average efficiency of the teachers has deteriorated, their 
economic difficulties and lack of social prestige have tended to 
create in them a sense of frustration. Unless something is done 
quickly to increase their efficiency and give thema feeling of 
contentment anda sense of their own worth, they will not be able 
to pull their weight.” Report of the Secondary Education 
Commission, p, 23. : + 
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activities, absence of’an ideal of social and corporate life, 
growing corruption in society and lastly, caste prejudices, 
which help the growth of indiscipline among the students. 


At times, the learned persons and educationists of the 
country have thrown light upon this problem’ and warned 
against it. It appears that if no proper remedy is invented to 
counteract the tide of this malady prevalent among the 
students the very aim of education is likely to be defeated. 


The Secondary Education is the foundation upon which 
we erect the mansion of the future career of students. The 
development of character and creation of correct habits of 
behaviour usually takes place during children’s adolescence, 
Hence it becomes the duty of all concerned to engender in 
them higherand noble virtues of humility, politeness and 


discipline. 
(d) The Menace of Private Management and Administration 


The secondary schgols are controlled and managed by 
different types of Bodies, i.e., Government; Local Boards 
(District Councils and Municipal Boards) as well as private 
managing committees at places. 


From the very beginning it has been the policy of 
Government to withdraw itself gradually from the sphere 
of the Secondary education, and larger scope has been given 
to the private enterprize. 


In majority of the cases, the Secondary Schools are 
managed by Boards and Private Managing Committees. The 
policy of establishing at least one Government Secondary 
School in each district has also been adopted. 


So far as the private management is concerned, the state 
of affairs is far from being satisfactory. Schools under 
private management are more often than not victim of 
financial crisis. They have neither good buildings, nor 
adequate equipment, furniture and library. The condition 
of teachers in such schools is not happy. There are certain 
conspicuous defects prevalent in these institutions proving 
quite detrimental and pernicious to the growth of Secondary 
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education in the country ; some of them begin low scale of 
salary for teachers, appointment of untrained teachers on a 
lower salary, dismissal of any teacher through personal 
jealousy or displeasure, etc. Institutions by different religious 
denominatiens or communities are doing a lot of harm 
instead of benefit to the nation. Institutions immune from 
communal prejudices resulting in inevitable evil, are few and 
far between. At the same time there are some private 
schools which have done appreciable and creditable work 
in the sphere ôf Secondary Education. On the whole it 
may safely be held that most of them are far from being 
satisfactory. 


In addition to this, it is usually found that most of the 
members of the private Managing Bodies are such as have no 
interest in education or the problems related thereto. The 
position in rural areas is still more precarious. Some unedu- 
cated or semi-educated persons floundering in the morasses of 
local politics, regard educational institutions as the symbol of 
personal prestige and dignity and consequently exploit them in 
various ways ultimately resulting in inconceivable harm to the 
cause of education. If under the conditions of insecurity of 
teachers’ services or dissatisfactions of other kinds, the 
standard of education is constantly deteriorating, it must not 
come as a surprise to us. The danger at the hands of teacher- 
politicians is on the increase and the Managing Committees 
sometimes patronise them inordinately. 


It is necessary, however, to take one more point about the 
management of education into consideration. It has usually 
been found that the weaknesses in the management of institu- 
tions have crept owing mainly to the laxity and inefficiency of 
the officials of the Government Education Department and 
specially those belonging to Inspection Department. The 
corrupt and inefficient management of private institutions is 
largely attributable to the indifference, inefficiency and even 
corruption of the Inspection Department. Examples have 
been found of the Inspectors of Schools causing irregularities 
in the management by making unholy alliance with the mem- 
bers of Managing Committees. 
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The most importand remedy to counteract all these defects 
is that the Government should realize their responsibility 
towards Secondary education of the country. If the nationa- 
lisation of the entire Secondary Education sounds impractica- 
ble at this time, though ultimately it has got to pe done, the 
conditions of its management can at least be improved. The 
U. P. Government had appointed a Committee known as the 
Raghukula Tilak Committee for the purpose of improving the 
conditions of private management. The Committee in its 
Report had recommended that in order to improve the private 
management it is extremely essential that the Managing 
Committees must include one representative of teachers and 
three other members nominated by the Education Department. 
But the recommendations of the Report remain merely a pious 
hope owing to the vehement protest of the private Managing 
Committees so much so that even the modest recommenda- 
tions made by Second Narendra Dev Committee in connection 
with the improvement of Managements in this State seem to 
have been shelved. There is no doubt about the fact that the 
issue of the improvement in the private management can be 
postponed only at thecost of a great danger to Secondary 
Education. The problem of management and administration 
in the sphere of Secondary Education is an important and 
radical one. 


(e) The Deterioration of the Standard of Education 
It is usually heard today that the general standard of 
education has shown a downward trend affecting the Seconda- 
ry Education also, Udoubtedly the policy’of the Government 
has been to expand the quantity of education thus ignoring its 
quality. Other factors responsible for the low standard of 
education are the low scale of salary of teachers, most of the 
teachers being untrained, growing discontentment among the 
teachers towards their profession, abnormally increased num- 
ber of students in the class, the serious lack of necessary 
requirements and equipment, inefficiency of the Managing 
Bodies as well as improper interference by them in the 
internal affairs of the institutions, inefficiency as well as 
of the Education Department to some extent, the 
wretched financial condition of the institutions, abundance 
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of improper means of recreation as creme or sex. lms ete, for 
the students, a growing lack of the sense of 
among the teachers and their attitude of negligence towards — 


i. 


their duties, unsuitability of the text books and indifference ” 


and unfamiliarity of the guardians of students and the general 


public with the multifarious educational problems. 

The expansion of education is, no doubt, essential to 
improve the present backward educational condition of the 
country ; but we shall have to take the standard of education 
into account along with its expansion and ultimately give 
preference to ‘Quality’ and not ‘Quantity’ as has been the 
case so far during the post-independence period, The prob- 
lem requires urgent solution before it may reach the danger 
point, It is only then that we shall be able to produce such 
young persons as might prove ideal future citizens of the 
country in all respects and establish their superiority” before 
the young men of other countries. $- 


(f) Defective Mode of Examination 

The problem of the mode of exAmination has been a very 
crucial and difficult one in the sphere of Secondary Education 
“Worse than India’s community-ridden, social and political 
system is her examination-ridden educational system, In fact, 
the Matriculation examination dominates the entire work of 
our Secondary Schools. The prestige of a school depends 
entirely upon Matriculation results and very little on real 
educational merits of the institution”! In reality, all the 
qualities of the stydents and efforts of the teachers are being 
immolated at the altar of the examination® The student 
devotes all his energies to the single aim of getting through 
the examination ignoring all other benefits, This encourages 
the unpsychological tendency to learn by rote and th 
children engage themselves in unintelligent memorisation a 


1 Mukerjee $. N, : Education in India, Today and Tomorrow p. 90. 

3 cf “The dead weight of examination has ended to curb the 
teacher's initiative to stereotype the curriculum, to promote mecha- 
nical and lifeless methods of teaching, to discourage all spirit of 
experimentation and to place the stress on wrong or unimportant 
things in education." Report of the Secondary Education 
Commission, p. 23. 
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¢famming. Whatsoevet material they stuff their brain with 
is ultimately poured out on the answer-books in the examina- 
tion hall and then they enter the world empty-minded, They 
are rendered thus quite unsuitable for the practical affairs of 
the world. The child thus cannot fully develop his 
personality. 

The present system of examination has also affected the 
ethical side of the personality of teachers and students. The 
use of unfair means by the examinees in the examination 
hall, is a commonplace occurrence today. The negligent stu- 
dent who does not work at all throughout the year may pass 
the examination through unscrupulous means. Similarly 
teachers are there who would show preferential treatment 
towards the students they are interested in and sometimes even 
accept bribery in lieu of their immoral and unjustifiable acts. 
The state of affairs indeed is grave and highly objectionable in 
addition to its being ignominious. Hence is the need of re- 
placing the prevalent system of examination by some more 
scientific method so that the present mode of examination 
may fully be purged of all the evils that have crept into it. In 
this respect, the experiment of the P. E. P. S, U. Government 
is worth mentioning. They have adopted a system of exami- 
nations whereby promotion will be made in the primary 
schools on the consideration of the age of the child and his 
class-room work, 


6. CONCLUSION 

These are, in short, the main shortcomings of the Secon- 
dary Education. Hence the most urgent need of the hour is 
to realize the importance of Secondary Education to accom- 
plish the objective of developing the country and enabling her 

to complete successfully in the race of cultural progress with : 
| _ other civilized nations of the world, We should understand 
“fully well that Secondary Education is our weakest spot. All 
the efforts to improve university education will end in fiasco 
- without effecting improvement in the Secondary Education. 
In a sense, we can hold that without its improvement, the 
Progress of the nation as a whole is quite difficult—nay even 
impossible. Secondary Education holds a very important 
Position in the educational system of any country. In fact, it 
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forms the link joining the two extremjties of education, i.e., 
primary and university education. The defects of Secondary 
Education seldom fail to contaminate primary and university 
education because in most of the cases, the matriculates 
are appointed as the teachers in primary schools. If the 
students drink deep from a polluted fountain head of educa- 
tion, they will vitiate the entire atmosphere of primary 
education after they undertake the duties of primary school 
teachers by transferring those very defects to the children 
under their charge. Besides soon after completing their 
secondary education, students seek admission to universities 
and as such they carry with them forward the contaminations 
they had contacted in secondary schools. Hence it is essential 
that'secondary education should be purged of all these defects 
and the evils rampant in this field be eradicated. This would 
mean a complete reconstruction of secondary education. It 
is indeed a stupendous task and as such has to be accom- 
plished with faith, wisdom and perseverence. The secondary 
Education commission has elaborated and analysed the causes 
of most of these defects and has recommended a complete 
reorganisation of secondary education. It is therefore neces- 
sary to discuss all those recommendations in detdil in a 
separate chapter. 
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THE SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 9) 4 i 
COMMISSION ? 


[1953] 


“ z 1. APPOINTMENT 


PEentral Advisory Board of Education, in its 14th 
“Session held in January 1948, had made recommendations 
to appoint a Commission in order to examine the prevailing 
system of Secondary Education and suggest measures for its 
reorganisation and improvement. The Board reiterated its 
recommendations in the year 1951. The Government of India 
too realized the magnitude of Secondary Education. Sufficient 
survey had been made in the spheres of Primary, University 
and Vocational education in the foregoing years, but no such 
step had hitherto been taken in the sphere of Secondary 
‘Education on all-India level. As a matter of fact, it is a stage 
where most of the Indian students finisM their academic 
career. Further, the Matriculates specially either undertake 
the teaching -work in Primary schools or go to Universities 
for higher education. Thus Secondary Education considerably 


‘influences the standard of education both at the stage of 


"Primary aswell as University education. Keeping all these 
considerations in view, the Government of India appointed 


the Secondary Education Commission on September 23, 1952. 


Dr. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, the Vice-Chancellor of 
Madras University was appointed the Chairman of the Com- 
mission. That is why it is also called the Mudaliar Commis- 
Sion. The Commission was asked to submit its Report and 
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suggest recommendations on the following problems of 


_ Secondary Education2 


(a) “to enquire into and report on the present position of 
sa „Secondary Education in India in allits aspects; and 


(b) suggest measures for its reorganisation and improve- 
ment with particular reference to— 

(i) the aims, organisation and content of Secondary 
ducation ; 

(ii) its relationship to Primary, Basic and Higher 
Education ; 

(iji) the inter-relation of Secondary Schools of different 
types ; and 

(iv) other allied problems so that a sound and reason- 


ably uniform system of Secondary Education suit- , 


ed to our needs and resources me ee 
for the whole country.” rae 
The Commission made a tour throughout the count and 
having studied and examined the educational problems at 
different places, submitted its Report on August 29, 1953. It 
was discussed by the Central Advisory Board of Education at 
Delhi on November 9th and 10th, 1953. The Board authorised 
its Chairman to appoint a Committee to give suggestions about 
the immediate implementation of the recommendations of 
Report after their thorough examination. In February, 1954, 
the suggestions of the Committee were discussed. The recom- 
mendations of the Secondary Education Commission were 
thus accepted in sheir original form by the Government 
of India. 
2. RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Commission has analysed the defects of the present 
system of secondary education through a historical review, — 


Pointing out the defects of the present system they have™ T 


summarised that (1) the secondary education is not related 
to life; (2) Itis narrow and one sided and fails to develop 
the personality of the student ; (3) Till now secondary educa- 
tion was dominated by the study of English language and 


1 Report of the Secondary Education Commission, p. 2 
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subjects having psychological and social. significance had not 
been included in the curriculum ; (4) The method of teaching 
failed to arouse the feelings of liberty and self-reliance in 
the students. The habit of cramming blunted the imaginative 
faculties of the students ; (5) The increasing crowd in the 
class room widened the gulf between the teacher and the 
taught resulting ultimately in a decreasing influence of the 
teacher in character formation of the pupils as well as in 
deepening the malady of indiscipline ; (6) The plight of 
teachers is being progressiving deteriorated ; and (7) Lastly, 
the dead weight of a defective system of examinations has 
tended to obstruct the growth of personality and mental 
faculties of the students. In the light of this analysis the 
Commission proceeds to suggest ways and means of reform and 
reconstruction of the secondary education in the country. 
` The following main recommendations, therefore, have been 
made by the Commission, 


(i) New Organisational Pattern of Secondary Education 


Under the new organisational structure, education should 
start after four or five years duration of elementary or junior 
basic education and should include (i) Middle or Senior Basic 
or junior secondary stage of 3 years, and (ii) The Higher 
Secondary stage of 4 years. 


The present Intermediate stage should be replaced by the 
Higher Secondary stage which should be of 4 years’ duration. 
One year Of the present Intermediate should be included in 
it while the second year should be added to the Degree course 
of the university, making it a 3? years’ Degree course. For 
those who pass out of the existing High Schools there should 
be a provision for a pre-university course of one year. 


Admission to professional colleges should be open to those 
- who have completed the higher secondary course or have 
taken the one-year’s pre-university course. Besides, multi- 
purpose schools should be started to provide varied courses 
of interest to students with diverse aims, aptitudes and 
abilities. Those who have completed such courses should 
be given opportunities to take up higher specialised courses 
in polytechnics or technological institutions. It is further 
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Suggested that all states should provide special facilities for 
agricultural education in rural areas. This might include 
Horticulture, Animal Husbandry and Cottage Industries. 


Regarding the Technical education the Commission has 
Suggested that such schools should be started in a large 
number either separately or as part of multi-purpose schools. 
In large cities Central Technical Institutes should be esta- 
blished which may cater to the needs of several local schools. 
Technical schools, as far as possible, should be set-up in 
industrial areas in close proximity to specific industries and 
should function in co-operation with such industries. Appren- 
ticeship training being an important part of the training 
needed, it will be desirable if suitable legislation is passed 
making it obligatory for the industry to afford facility to 
students for practical training. The representatives, of Com- 
merce and Industry should be closely associated with the 
educationists in order to plan technical education. The 
Commission has suggested a small ‘Industrial Education Cess’ 
to be levied on industries forthe furtherance of technical 
education. In the opinion of the Commission it would be 
necessary in the interest of evolving a suitable pattern of 
technical courses at the secondary stage that the All-India 
Council for Technical Education and the bodies functioning 
under it should be utilised for working out details of the 
courses. 


Besides the above pattern the Commission hasssuggested 
reforms in the organisation of other types of schools as well. 
For instance, impafting national general education in the 
Public Schools in place of western education, financial help 


to meritorious students by the state and central governments, 


schools for the handicapped children, Residential Day Schools 
for providing greater facilities for teacher-pupil contact, 
specialised and separate schools in a larger number for girls, 
greater facilities for mixed or co-educational schools at the 
secondary stage etc. 


(ii) Study of Languages 


The Commission has studied this rather controversial 
problem in detail and suggested remedies in view of diverse 
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opinions and claims., It is the well considered opinion of 
the Secondary Education Commission that the ‘Mother-tongue 
or the regional language should generally be the medium of 

» instruction throughout the secondary stage, subject to the 
provision that for linguistic minorities special facilities should 
be provided” During the middle school stage’ every child 
should be taught two languages. English and Hindi should 
be introduced at the end of the junior Basic stage, subject to 
the principle that no two languages should be introduced in 
the same year.” 


At the High or Higher Secondary sini at least two 
languages should be studied, one of which being the mother- 
fongue or the regional language. Thus the Commission has 
attempted to tackle in a simple and practical way this rather 
otherwise'very complicated issue. 


tp Curficulum in Secondary Schoois 


‘The problem of curriculum or content of education at the 
secondary stage is a very old problem before this country. It 
has always been criticised for lack of practical application to 
life and its problems. Hence Commission has taken a realistic 
view of the problem of curriculum. 


It is recommended that at the Middle school stage, the 
curriculum should include (i) Languages ; (ii) Social Studies; 
(iii) General Science ; (iv) Mathematics ; (v) Art and Music ; 
(vi). Craft ; and (vii) Physical Education. ' | 


At the High School or Higher Secondary stage, diversified 
courses of instruction should be provided for the pupils. A 
certain number of core subjects should be common to all 

* students whatever the diversified courses of study they might 

offer ; these should consist of (i) Languages; (ii) General 

R Science ; (iii) Social Studies ; and (iv) a Craft. The Commis- 

sion has further split the diversified courses into seven groups, 

viz., Humanities, Sciences, Technical subjects, Commercial 

subjects, Agricultural subjects, Fine Arts and Home Science. 

à More subjects could be added to this course whenever needed. 

In the opinion of the Commission the diversified course should 

begin in the second year of the High School or the Higher 
Secondary school stage. 
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One of the most important suggestions the Commission has 
made pertains to the suitability of text-books, and improving 
their quality. The Commission suggests that a high power 
Text-Book Committee should be constituted which should 
consist of a Judge of High Court a Member of the Public 
Service Comfnission, a Vice-Chancellor of the region, a Head- 
master or Head-mistress in the State, two distinguished 
educationists and the Director of Education. This should 
be an independent body and should advise in the matters of 
improvements in the text-books—their get-up, academic 
standard, designs and printing etc. Single text-book in a 
subject should not be prescribed but a reasonable choice of 
selection should be given. No frequent changes of text-books 
are desirable. r 


(iv) Dynamic Methods of Teaching 


The Commission wants the method of teachitie at the 
secondary stage to be thoroughly rationalised. Its aim should 
not be merely imparting of knowledge “but also inculcating 
desirable values and proper attitudes and habits of work in the 
students.” The imphasis in teaching should shift from ver- 
balism and memorization to learning through purposeful, 
concrete and realistic situations and, for this purpose, the 
principles of “Activity Method” and ‘Project Method” 
should be assimilated in school practice. ‘Expression work” 
of different kinds should form the part of the programme in 
every school subject. Special stress should be laid on clear 
thinking and clear expression both in speech and writing. The 

i teaching method in fact should be dynamic and as such aim less 
at imparting the “maximum quantum of knowledge possible 
and more on training students in the techniques of study and™ 

e methods of acquiring knowledge through personal effort and 
initiative.” 

It is therefore necessary that attempt should be made to 
adopt methods of instruction to the needs of the individual 
students as much as possible, so that dull, average and bright 
students may all have a chance to progress according to their 
respective capacities. They should be given opportunities to 
work in groups so as to develop group-spirit. 
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The Commission wants school- and class libraries and 
subject libraries in dtder to encourage literary and cultural 
interests in the students. Trained librarians should be 
provided in all secondary schools. Where there are no sepa- 
rate Public Libraries the school libraries should make their 
facilities available to the local public. In the end) the Commis- 
sion has emphasised the establishment of “Experimental” and 
“Demonstration” schools in order to popularise progressive 
teaching methods so that they may try out new methods 
without any undue restraint. All these are sure to dynamise 
the method of teaching. i 


(vy) The Education of Character 


The Commission has taken a very grave view of increasing 
indisciple amongst the students. According to them character- 


formation and development of personality is a chiefaim of 


secondary. education. If indisciplirie goes on increasing in the 
schools any other reform would be rendered ineffective. In 
the opinion of the Commission the education of character 
should be envisaged as the responsibility of all teachers. 
In order to promote discipline personal contact between the 
teacher and the pupils should be encouraged, For this pur- 
pose self-Government in the form of house system with prefects 
and monitors, students councils, whose responsibility would be 
to draw a code of conduct and enforce its observance, should 
be introduced in all schools. Special attention should be 
paid to games and sports and group activities and their edu- 
cational possibilities should be fully explored. 


The Commission have painfully realised the exploitation 

of school children by unscrupulous politicians for the purposes 

“of election campaigns. Hence in their views suitable 

legislation should be passed making it an election offence to 

utilise students below the age of 17 for the purpose of political 
propaganda. 


In the opinion of the Commission religious instruction may 
be given in schools only on a voluntary basis and outside the 
regular school hours, such instruction being confined to the 
children of the particular faith concerned and given with the 
consent of the parents and management. 
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The Commission has rightly laid ‘greater emphasis on 
extra-curricular activities, which should form an integral part 
of education in schools and all teachers should devote a 
‘definite time to such activities. Activities like Scouting, 
N. C. C., trafning in First Aid, Junior Red-cross work or St. 
John’s Ambulance etc. should be encouraged and state help 
extended freely for the purpose. 


(vi) Guidance and Counselling in Schools 


In view of acute shortage of facilities for educational 
guidance in India, the Commission has recommended to pay 
much greater attention to this important aspect. In order to 
broaden the pupil’s understanding of the scope, nature and 


=~ significance of various occupations of industries, films should 


be prepared to show the nature of the work and this:should be 
supplemented by actual visits. In all the schools the services 
of Trained Guidance Officers and Career Masters should be 
made available. It should be the responsibility of the Central 
Government to open centres of training for such officers in 
different parts of the country. 


(vii) The Physical Welfare of Students 


Further the Commission has laid special stress on providing 
greater and adequate facilities to the physical welfare of the 
students. Thorough medical check-up and necessary follow- 
up and treatment, a properly organised medical service in all 
the States, training tg the teachers in First-Aid services and 
general principles of health and hygiene, proper nutritional 
standards to be maintained in hostels, healthy sanitary environ- 
ment in and around the schools and adequate facilities for 
physical education in schools are some of the main provisions 


to which greater attention should be paid in schools. The 


Commission has suggested that all the teachers below the age 
of 40 should actively participate in many of the physical 
activities of students and thus make them a lively part of 
school programme. Full records of the physical activities and 
progress should be maintained and students should be actively 
encouraged. Adequate facilities to train teachers in Physical 
education have also been suggested by the Commission, 
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(viii) A New Approach to Examination System 


In the opinion of the Commission “the subject of examina- 
tion and evaluation occupies an important place in the field 
of education. It is necessary for parents and teachers to know 
from time to time how the pupils are progressing and what 
their attainments are at any particular stage.” Therefore the 
reform of the existing system of examinations and evaluation 
is almost over due. In view of the great significance of this 
reform the Commission suggested that the number of external 
examinations should be reduced and the element of subjecti- 
vity in the essay-type tests should be minimised by introducing 
objective tests and also by changing the type of questions. A 
proper form of school records should be maintained for every 
pupil indicating his progress from time to time. Due credit 
should be given to the interval tests and school records in the 
final evaluation of the pupil. It is necessary that in marking 
asystem of symbolic rather than numerical marking should 
be adopted. There should be only one public examination 
at the completion of the secondary school course. Finally 
the Commission suggested the system of compartmental exa- 
mination to be introduced at the final public examination 
in order to avoid wastage and stagnation at the secondary 
stage. 


(ix) Improvement of the Teaching Staff 


The teacher is the key to any educational reform. The 
Commission regards it the most important, aspect of reform at 


_ the secondary level. Hence they have considered the problem 


of the deteriorating academic, professional, social and econo- 
mic conditions of the teachers most rationally and suggested 
suitable and immediate steps to be taken. 


Regarding the selection and appointment of teachers a 
reasonably uniform procedure has been suggested. 


There should be a small selection Committee in all the 
privately managed schools and those under the control of 
local boards with the Head of the Institution as an ex-officio 
member. The probation for a teacher should be of one year’s 
duration. The minimum qualification of a high school teacher 
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should be graduation with some degree ¿n education. Highet 
qualification is needed in Higher Secondary schools. It is the 
minimum requirement of justice and equity that teachers 
possessing the same qualification and performing the same 
type of wosk should be treated on a par in the matters of 
grades of salary irrespective of the type of institution in which 
they are working. It is necessary that special Committees 
should be set up to review the scales of pay of teachers. The 
Commission laid special stress on Social Security measures 
being adopted in order to liberate the teachers from anxieties 
about their own and their dependents’ future which would 
affect the efficiency of their work. Itis suggested that a 
system of triple benefit scheme, pension-cum-provident fund- 
cum-Insurance, should be introduced in all states. In order to 
look into the appeals and grievances of teachers and to con- 
sider matters relating "to suspension and dismissal etc., 
Arbitration Boards or Committees should be established. 
Besides the above, the Commission suggested free education 
to teachers wards, facilities for loans to teachers, more trayel 
facilities to attend conferences etc., liberal leave rules, recogni- 
tion of the dignity of teaching profession by the persons of 
higher social status, abolition of the private tuition 
system etc. 


The question of the training of secondary teachers claims, 
and rightly so, the special attention of the Commission. In 
their opinion there should be only two types of training insti- 
tutions : firstly for those who are matriculates, for whom the 
training period should be two years; and secondly for 
Graduates, for whom at present the training should be for 
one year, but it could be extended to two years’ duration 
later on. Refresher courses, short term intensive courses 
in special subjects, practical training in workshop and profe- 
ssional conferences should be arranged in the Training Colleges 
as a normal part of their work. Besides, many other sugges- 
tions have been made to improve the quality and effectiveness 
of training. For the Degree of M. Ed. only trained graduates 
with at least 3 years’ teaching experience have been suggested. 
In order to meet the shortage of trained female teachers spe- 
cial part time courses have been recommended. 
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(x) Problems of Administration 


The Mudaliar Commission has discussed with a touch of 
realism the problem of administration and management of the 
secondary schools. The Commission suggested that there 
should be a Director of Education in every state td advise the 
Minister, and should have a direct access to the Minister 
concerned. A Committee should be constituted both at the 
centre and in each state consisting of the ministers concerned 
with the various grades and types of education in order to 
discuss how best the resources of the departments could be 
pooled for the furtherance of education ofall types, There 
should bea coordinating Committee consisting of the depart- 
mental heads concerned with the different spheres of educa- 
tion in order to consider methods of improvement. Besides, 
there should be a Board of Secondary Education consisting 
of not more than 25 members with the Director of Education 
as its chairman to deal with all matters of education at the 
secondary stage and to lay down general policies. A sub- 
committee of this Board should deal with examinations. 


The existing Central Advisory Board of Education should 
continue to function as a coordinating agency to consider all- 
India problems concerning education. State Advisory Board 
of Education should be constituted on similar lines in each 
State to advise the Department of Education in all matters 

` regarding education. In order to make the inspection and 
supervision of schools more effective the Commission 
suggested the appointment of more qualiftéd and influential 
‘Persons in the inspectorate. The true role of an Inspector 
would be to study the problems of each school and view them 
comprehensively in the context of educational objectives, to 
formulate suggestions for improvement and to help the 
teachers to carry out his advice and recommendations. 


The Commission had realised the shortcoming of the 
existing private managements. Hence they suggested that 
recognition to schools should be given only on clearly defined 
conditions which would ensure their proper running and the 
maintenance of proper standards. The Managing Boards 
ofall schools should be registered and should consist of a 
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limited number of persons with the Head of the institution 
as an ex-officio member. No member of the Management 
should directly or indirectly interfere in the internal working 
and freedom of the school. There should be definite rules 
for the observance by the Managements, The Department 
of Education should see that all the rules framed for the 
conduct of the private managements are observed and proper 
standards maintained. There should be rules regarding fees, 
school buildings, equipment, furniture, libraries and labora- 
tories framed by tife department and should be strictly adhered 


- toand followed by the managements. Recognition should 


be withdrawn in the events of failure on the part of the 
managements. j 

The Commission had made valuable suggestions regarding 
the establishment of schools in rural areas and central places 
in towns, school buildings ‘and equipments, hours of work and 
vocations and other things affecting management and school 
administration. 

(xi) Finance . 

Finally the Mudaliar Commission made recommendations 
to improve the financial conditions in the realm of secondary 
education. In the opinion of the Commission there should 
bea close co-operation between the centre and the states in 
matters connected with reorganisation and improvement of 
secondary education. The Commission is of the view that 
a cess called “Industrial Education cess” be levied for provi- 
ding finance for techpical and vocational education at the 
secondary level. A certain percentage from the net revenue 
of the industries and enterprises in the public sector such as 
Railways, Post and Telegraph etc., should be set apart and 
made available for promotion of technical education in certain 
fields. Income-Tax exemptions should be allowed on con- 
tributions and donations made for the promotion of secondary 
education. The government should assign lands to schools free 
of cost. The centre has to'play greater financial responsibilities 
for the contemplated reorganisation of the secondary education. 

3. CRITICISM 

By fully examining the recommendations of the Commission 

it appears that the Report has attempted to examine all the 
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fundamental problemsof Secondary Education and solve them. 
We find these recommendations to be more practical and 
sound than those made by other Commissions appointed in 
the past.1 The Commission has put forth sincere efforts to 
remedy all those defects which had hitherto »persisted in 
Secondary Education, i.e., predominance of bookish and literary 
knowledge, lack of vocational and technical education, defec- 
tive mode of examinations, defects inherent in the Managing 
Bodies and Organisation of schools, indifference towards the 
teachers and difficulties about their training etc. 


The suggestion for the establishment of multi-purpose 
schools is entirely an original one implying possibilities of 
sufficient improvement. Inthe opinion of the Commission, 
our schools should not be ‘single-track’ institutions; on the 
other hand, they should be ‘multi-purpose’ ones catering to 
the needs of students full of variots ambitions, tastes, and 
aptitudes.2. The development of agriculture and industries 
is one of the most vital problems confronting the country at 
present. Under these ,circumstances, the Commission has 
performed a creditable duty by including these subjects in the 
curriculum of Secondary Education and emphasising the 
education in them. 


In connection with the improvement of the methods of 
examination the Commission’s views are: “If examinations 


1 cf. “Many piecemeal reforms and improvements have been intro- 
duced from time to time...but they were not coherently and Consci- 
ously related to the right aims and objectives and, therefore, their 
total impact on the system was unimpresvive. What is necessary 
now—and this is what we are anxious to ensure—is to take bold 
and far-sighted measure to give a new orientation to Secondary 
education as a whole in which all these individual reforms may 
find their proper and integrated place.” Report of Secondary 
Education Commission, p. 23. 

cf. “The whole modern approach to this question is based on the 
insight that the intellectual and cultural development of different 
individuals takes place best through a variety of media, that the 
book or the study of traditional academic subjects is not the only 
door to the education of the personality and that in the case of 
many—perhaps a majority of the children, practical work intelli- 
gently organised can unlock their latent energies more successfully 


than the traditional subjects which address themselves only to the 
mind or, worse still, the memory.” Idid, p. 39. 
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aré to be of real value they must take iatc considération the 
new facts and test in detail the all round development of 
“pupils.” The validity of current pattern of examinations ad- 
mits of doubt from the viewpoint of the real test of the intel- 
lectual attaisments of students. This mode of examination 
leaves so much scope for the subjectivity of the examiner that 
cannot be safely relied upon to a considerable measure. 
Under these conditions, the recommendation which emphasi- 
ses the class-room work of the student done throughout the 
session to be takén into consideration, is a proper and essen- 
tial one. In the opinion of the Commission external examina- 
tions should not be too many. The defects and limitations 
inherent in essay type examinations should be eliminated. For 
this purpose Objective Tests have been recommended. The 
questions to be set in the examination papers should be such 
as might not encourage the evil and much prevalent tendency 
to memorising by rote. Similar recommendations have been 
made for the improvement of internal examinations. 

In connection with the improvement of teachers’ condition, 
the Commission has admitted that “the most important factor ~ 
in the contemplated educational reconstruction is the teather— 
his personal qualities, his educational qualifications, his pro- 
fessional training and the place that he occupies in the 
school as well as inthe community.” The Commission, there- 
fore, has recommended that “if the teachers’ present mood of 
discontent and frustration is to be removed and education is 
to become a genuine nation-building activity, it is absolutely 
necessary to imprdve their status and their conditions of 
service.””? 

The Commission gave practical suggestions in order to 
affect improvement in the progressiyely deteriorating conditions 
regarding discipline inthe schools. Further, its recommen- 
dation in connection with the reorganisation of schools and 
improvement in the administration and management of 
secondary education is worth appreciation and is surely aimed , 
at improving the present mis-management. 


In spite of the merits and significance of these recommen- 
dations, they admit of certain limitations and shortcomings, 


w 
. 


1 Report of Secondary Education Commission, p. 163. 
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which could be examined in brief. As a matter of fact the 
Commission had endeavoured to mould the pre-existing 
» pattern of Secondary Education by suggesting improvements 
and changes. What, on the other hand, was need wasa 
complete overhauling and presentation of entirely a new 
pattern of organisation of secondary education which could 
serve the needs of a New India. 


Besides, the various suggestions regarding reform of 
examination and evaluation system, a diversified course, 
improvement in the service and working conditions of the 
teachers and reform of the private management etc. are 
merely traditional and lack the spirit of departure from the 
beaten track. We have been hearing of them since long 
without any tangible results. They cannot eradicate the 
fundamental defects in the sphere, of secondary education 
root and branch. For instance, the recommendation regarding 
control of education are quite lifeless, ineffective and conven- 
tional, In fact, the malady of control and management has 
reached such a stage, particularly in States like U. P., that 
nothing short of state take-over of the school can stop the 
rot, The Commission’s recommendations, therefore, in this 
respect do not make any improvement over others expressed 
by others before hand. 


Moreover, the Commission has almost ignored or paid 
scand attention to female education beyond mentioning it 
casually. Similarly, its recommendations regarding improve- 
ment in teachers” training are merely conventional, Its sugges- 

tions for financial resources and Governmental responsibilities 

“inthis regard are most inadequate. In spite of the above 
shortcomings and limitations, we could say that the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations do open up a new era of reconstruction 
and reform of education at the Secondary stage. They are 
likely to go a long way if implemented faithfully. and thus 
Strengthening the weakest link in the system of education 
of the country. 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND 
RURAL HIGHER | 25 
EDUCATION 


1. INTRODUCTION 


SINCE the beginning of modern university education in 
India towards the middle of the Nineteenth century, universi- 
ties have been criticised for their shortcomings and limitations. 
Universities are the sedts of higher learning from where the 
society gets its leaders in sciences, arts and various other 
fields of national life, ‘If India is to confront the copfusion 
of our time, she must turn for guidance, not to those who 
are lost in the mere exigencies of the passing hour, but to 
her men of letters, and men of science, to herspoets and 
artists, to her discoverers and inventors. These intellectual 
pioneers of civilisation are to be found and trained in the 
universities, which are the sanctuaries of the inner life of the 
nation.” The aime and purpose of higher education is to 
provide an integrated and coherent picture of the creation. 
It is through education that we must obtain a sense of pers- 
pective, a synoptic vision and a coordinated view of the 
different items of knowledge. Education is not knowledge 
or information. It is, in fact, a training of minds and a 
training of souls, it should aim at imparting both knowledge 
and wisdom. University education in India must aim at 
providing the knowledge and wisdom which are necessary 
attributes of a fuller personality. Unfortunately universities 
in this country have been working under severe limitations 
and hence suffer from all possible ills which would vitiate 
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an unhampered academic growth. In this chapter we propose 
to discuss all those Handicaps and ills which not only stand 
in the way of higher university education in this country but 
also weaken it from within. After a brief discussion of the 
main events of post independence era including the recom- 
mendations of the University Education Commission, we have 
analysed some of the glaring defects of the system. 
2. THE PRESENT FACILITIES OF UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 
After independence considerable changes in the political, 
social and economic structure of the country took place 
throwing greater responsibilities and challenges before the 
universities to provide leadership, guidance and qualified 
personnel in various fields of national reconstruction. The 
academic problems assumed new shapes and universities 
had wider conception of duties and responsibilities before 
them, They had to meet a growing demand for every type of 
higher learning—literary and scientific, technical and profes- 
sional. It began to be realised that universities in an 
independent India must play a fuller role of nation-building 
and enable the country to attain freedom from want, desease 
and ignorance in the shortest possible time, by the application 
of the“knowledge of science and technology in the develop- 
ment in various directions. 
s These aspirations and objects of higher education led to 
arapid growth of university education in the country. The 
= number of the universities began to rise and since 1947 has 
increased to about 3 times. Now there are 54 universities 
in India and by the end of the Third Plan their number is 
| likely to exceed the Plan target of 58. It should be noted 
~ that during the planned-period the trends of university 
education have shown a phenomenal rise, for in the beginning 
of the First Five Year Plan, there were 27 universities in ° 
1950-51. By the end of the First Plan, there number increased 
upto 32 and by the end of the Second Plan upto 45 in 1960-61. 
¥ During the first 3 years of the Third Plan their number 
showed further increase and by the end of 1963-64 we find 
54 universities. 
Similarly, during the first decade of Planning in India the 
_ + number of students on rolls increased from 4:03 lakhs to 


» 
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9-77 lakhs, and the number of teachers increased from 25 
thousands to 62 thousands in all types of institutions of 
higher learning including universities. Direct expenditure on 
higher education during the first 10 years of planning 
increased from Rs. 17°68 crores to Rs. 55°67 crores. 
3. DEVELOPMENT UNDER THE THIRD PLAN 
The progress of enrolment of university education under 
the Third Plan could be seen from the following table : 


Enrolment—Universities and Colleges—Total and Science 
MM GRC APAREIS, EYY >. .|, Das, ka | ates Gaara 


| Enrolment 
| No. of Arts, |in Arts, Sci- | Enrolment | Bempentoe 
Year | Universities | Science and| ence and | in Science | students to 
| E S ( ant the total 
‘colleges classes in 000’s’ A 
| | (in 000s) ) | Gn 000s) 
JANESENE 7 i - —— -a 
1960-61 | 45 1076 877 | 300 342 
1961-62 | 46 1194 | 962 337 35:0 
1962-63 54 1283 | 1060 386 | 364 
1965-66 58 1400 | 1300, 553, | 12425 
(Target) | | | 
| 


The above figures indicate a rapid growth both in the 
number of institutions of higher learning as well as that of 
the students studying therein. The study of sciences has _ 
become more popular during this period, as we note in the 
above table. The percentage of the science students of the 
total number of students being 34°2 at the end of the Second 
Plan has now reached upto 3674 % by the year 1962-63. An 
important scheme is to increase the provision of science 
education facilities for 5°53 lakh students going in fer science ~ 
education in 1965-66 as against 3 lakhs in 1960-61. 

Certain measures have also been taken for the develop- 
ment of post-graduate departments, betterment of libraries, 
expansion of science education, provision of staff quarters, 
revision of salary scales of teachers, development of university 
campus, provision of senior and junior fellow-ships and 
development of affiliated colleges. Correspondence courses 
have been started at the University of Delhi on experimental 
basis. 
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A scheme of centres of advanced studies with a view to 
improving the quality of post-graduate study and research 
has been introduced. If such centre are proposed to be 
started during the Third Plan at different universities. Out 
of these 20 have already been established in subjects like 
theoretical physics, astrophysics, chemistry» of natural 
products, radio wave propagation, upper atmosphere and 
radio astronomy, mathematics, agricultural economics etc. 
The allotment of Rs, 1:5 crores for this scheme will be supple- 
mented by assistance from U.N.E.S.C. 0. to the tune of 
8°87 lakh dollars. Besides, research ’scholarships and 
fellowships are being provided in all the faculties in the 
universities and other centres of higher education throughout 
the country. 


Some of the main events in the sphere of university 
education during the post-independence period have been 
the appointment of the University Education Commission 
in 1949, the establishment of the University Grants Commis- 

» sion in 1953 and an passing of the University Grants Commis- 
sion Act in March 1956 by the Parliament and establishment 
of anumber of national laboratories and other institutes of 
higher Technical and Engineering education. Out of these 
events the appointment of the University Education Commis- 
sion could be regarded as an epoch making event. Similarly, 

“the appointment of the U. G. C. is also a historic event in 
the annals of education in India. 

d 4. THE UNIVERSITY EDUCATION COMMISSION (1949) 
(a) Appointment z 


As has been indicated above, it was deemed proper that a 

. preliminary survey should be made of the financial and teach- 
ing conditions in the universities prior to framing any plans 

for the improvement and expansion of Indian University 
Education. Hence the Inter-University Board and Central 
Advisory Board of Education had passed a resolution recom- 

a mending to the Indian Government to appoint a Commission 
on the lines of Hunter Commission in consultation with the 

state governments “‘to report on Indian University Education 

‘and suggest improvements and extensions that may be desira- 

<4 ble to suit present and future requirements of the country. 
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The Government accepted this resolution and in November, 
1948, a University Education Commission was appointed under 
the Chairmanship of Dr. Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan. Other 
main and prominent members of the Commission were Dr. 
Tara Chand, Secretary and Educational Advisor to the 
Government of India, Sir James F. Duff, the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Durham, Dr. Zakir Hussain, Dr. Arthur 
E. Morgan (America), Dr. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, Dr. 
Meghnad Saha and Dr. John Tigert (formerly Commissioner 
of Education of the United States) etc. On 25th August, 1949, 
the Commission submitted its Report. 


The Terms of Reference of the Commission were all-embra- 
cing and comprehensive. Keeping the future national and 
international circumstances in their purview, they were to 
make recommendations in regard to the aims and objects of 
Indian Universities, research work, organisation and admini- 
stration of universities, their financial problems, problems of 
teachers, curricula, admission, medium of instruction, religious 
education, accommodation for students and problems pertain- 
ing to health and discipline among the students etc. As a 
matter of fact, no problem pertaining to higher edueation 
remained which did not receive the attention of the Commis- 
sion. The Report of this Commission is more perfect, universal 
and comprehensive out of all the reports of Commissions 


* appointed hitherto for university education in India; and as 


such they are of paramount importance. 


(b) Recommendations 


The Commission submitted the first part of Report in eigh- 
teen chapters covering seven hundred and forty-seven pages. 
It has taken all the main problems pertaining to University 
Education into account. The second part of it contains figu- 
res, statistics and evidences etc. In the beginning, making 
brief historical retrospect of University Education in India, 
the Commission has placed the aims of University Education 
in the new political and social structure of the country. It 
has emphasised, referring to the Constitution of India, princi- 
ples of democracy, justice, freedom, quality, national and 
international fraternity among other aims of University Edu- 
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cation for the reconstruction of India. Then it» has made 
recommendations about the service conditions of teachers and 
their training, research, professional education, religious edu- 
cation, medium of education, system of examination, problems 
of students, education of women, finances, central and other 
universities and rural universities. Below are given some of 
the more important recommendations of the Commission : 


(1) Problems of Teachers. The problem of teachers is the 
most important one in the opinion of the Commission. It has 
put teachers of universities under four categories : Professor, 
Reader, Lecturer and Instructor. Besides these, recommen- 
dation has been. made about the appointment of Research 
Fellows. Promotion of teachers from the lower to higher 
posts should be made purely on the basis of merits. The 
ratio between the junior and senior posts should be 2: 1 
The age of retirement should be at sixty years, but professors 
can be allowed an extension upto sixty fourth year. Besides 
these recommendations the Commission has fixed the regu- 
lations about Provident Fund for teachers, leave and 
working hours etc. and scale of salaries of the teachers have 
been’ revised.? 


1 For example, the following scale of salaries had been determined 
by the Commission for the teachers of Universities ; 


Professors & oe =.. Rs, 900-50-1350. 
Readers set os «Rs. 600-30-900. 
Lecturers ` ae «Rs. 300-25-600. 
Instructors or Fellows | wv = (Rs, 250 
Research Fellows bv ms Rs, 250-25-500 


For the teachers of those affiliated Blits which have no post- 
graduate classes, the following scales have been recommended : 


Lecturers ies aa ne Rs, 200-15-320-20-400 
Senior Posts cts ae ae Rs. 400-24-600 (two 
in each college) 
Principals oe R es Rs. 600-40-800 
For colleges which have post- R classes, the scale of salaries 
should be :— 
Lecturers ee T Rs. 200-15-320-20-400-25-500 
Senior Posts oe ts Je Rs. 500-25-800 (two in 
each college) 
Principals OE. A Ge Rs. 800-40-1000 


~ 
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(2) Standard of Teaching. The Commission fixed the 
Intermediate examination as the stage of admission to Univer- 
sity education in order to raise the standard of University 
education and suggested that Intermediate Colleges of super- 
ior type shpuld be established in each State or Province. 
Vocational schools should be founded in large numbers to 
attract the attention of students towards various professions 
after their academic career for about ten or twelve years, 
Refresher Courses should be organised for the teachers of 
High Schools and Colleges. The number of students in the 
Arts and Science departments of Universities and affiliated 
colleges should not exceed 3,000 and 1,500 respectively. The 
tutorial system should be implemented systematically and 
regularly by organising it thoroughly well. The libraries and 
laboratories of universities should be well equipped with up-to- 
date paraphernalia on fhodern lines. Emphasis was laid on 
the improvement in the method of teaching adopted by tea- 
chers of universities. 


(3) Curriculum (Arts and Science)» The Degree of Master 
should be conferred one year after Honour’s Degree and two 
years after Pass Examination. The Universities and SecOndary 
schools should start the study of Theory and Practice of 
General Education and undertake the preparation of curri- 
culum and subject matter to introduce them in Intermediate 
and Degree classes, The co-relation between general and 
special education should be worked out for each sphere and 
attention should be devoted to the development of students’ 
personality by ascertaining their interests and aptitudes for 
various occupations. 

(4) Post Graduate Training and Research. (Arts and 
Science) Seeing the miserable and wretched state of this field, 
the Commission lamented the state of affairs and opined that 
vast and unlimited opportunities existed in the field of 
research in India. Hence research scholars should be en- 
couraged by providing all facilities to them. 


Admissions to the M. A. and M. Sc. classes should be 
made on all-India basis and conditions for the closest touch 
between the students and teachers be promoted. For the 
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degree of Ph.D., stydents should put at least two years’ 
study work. In the case of the candidates for Ph. D. degree, 
a viva voce test besides thesis should be held in order to test 
their general knowledge and their authority on the subject 
they have worked upon. Admission to Ph. D. too should be 
made on an all-India basis. Research Fellowships should 
be granted to capable students during the period of their 
research work. Students of M. Sc. and Ph.D. should be granted 
scholarships and free seats by the Education Ministry. In 
Science Departments, additional and capable teachers should 
be appointed who might remain free from the work of 
teaching and might devote themselves exclusively to guidance 
in research work. Besides this, recommendations were made 
for the establishment of five marine-biological stations and 
special stress was laid on the necessity of original research 
work in Bio-chemistry and Bio-physics etc, 


(5) Professional Education. The Commission has thrown 
light on the present condition of Agricultural Education in 
India with a view to comparing it to Agricultural Education 
in other developed and progressive countries. In the opinion 
of the Commission, Agricultural Education should be treated 
by the Government as the State problem and prominent place 
should be given to it in the curricula of Primary, Secondary 
and Higher education. Agricultural Education, and research 
policy should advisably be transferred to those persons who 
were specialists in it and possessed practical experience. 
In Agricultural colleges, practical education and investigation 
should specially be stressed. The new Agricultural colleges 
should be affiliated to the Rural universities to be incorpo- 
rated newly. The setting and the character of these colleges 
should essentially be rural. In addition’ to that, a number 
of farms for agricultural experiments and laboratories should 
be established and facilities in higher education should be 
provided. The existing research centres should be developed 
and more financial help should be given to them. 


With regard to commercial education the Commission has 
recommended that commerce student should be provided 
opportunities to do practical work in three or four firms or 
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shops during their academic period. After graduation, some 
students should specialise in some branch of commerce. The 
Students of M. Com. also should not remain confined only 
to bookish learning merely ; on the other hand, they should 
acquire practical knowledges. 


The Commission has made practical and useful recom- 
mendations in the sphere of Science of Education, According 
to the views of the Commission, improvement should be made 
in the curriculum and more time should be devoted to school 
practice. Proper $chools should be chosen for the purpose of 
practice. Majority of teachers in the Training Colleges should 
be drawn from that class which might possess sufficient prac- 
tical experience in teaching. The courses of Educational 
Theory should be flexible and consistent with local conditions, 
Only those students who possess experience in teaching for a 
number of years, should be admitted to the degree of M. Ed. 
original work of professors and other teachers should be 
planned on an all-India basis. 


With regard to Engineering and Technology, the Commis- 
sion recommended to improve the existing institutions and 
found more institutions for higher education in the above- 
mentioned branches of learning. Students should be provided 
ample facilities to_acquire practical knowledge in workshops 
along with theoretical, bookish knowledge. Proper improve- 
ment should be done in the curricula in order to suit the 
needs of time and place. Research centres and those for 
higher education shguld also be established. Besides these, 
the Commission put forth special suggestions about the re- 
orientation and reorganisation of Engineering Colleges. 


About the Law Colleges, the opinion of the Commission 
is that they should thoroughly be reorganised. The comple- 
tion of three years’ degree course is compulsory for admission 
to Law colleges. Provision for practical education in law 
should also be made. The appointment of teachers can be 
both on part-time and whole-time basis. Permission to Law 
students to offer another currriculum should be granted only 
under special conditions and only to the most capable 
students. Opportunities should amply be given available 
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in every law faculty especially in Constitutional Law, Inter- 
national Law, Administrative Law, Jurisprudence, Hindu Law 
and Mohammedan Law. 

As regards the Medical Science, the Commission recom- 
mended that the maximum number of admissions to a Medical 
College should be one hundred. Facilities for training in 
rural centres should be available. Sufficient encouragement 
should be given to ancient Indian medical system. The Com- 
mission has further recommended the provision of public 
Health Engineering and Nursing for the post-graduate edu- 
cation in medical science. 

Besides education in these professions, the Commission 
has made recommendations to provide special education in 


Business Administration, Public Administration and Industrial 


Business. 


(6) Religious Education. Giving a retrospective survey of 
religious education in India, the Commission has drawn our 
attention to the political situation of our country and has placed 
certain valuable suggestions about religious education not 
inconsistent with the concept of a secular state. 

In every institution, a short period of silent worship or 
meditation, every morning before the commencement of daily 
routine should form an integral part of college life so that 
every person might look within free from distractions of the 
practical life, because “the individual is a soul and the pur- 
pose of education is to awaken the pupil to this fact, enable 
him to find the spirit within and mould his life and action in 
the light and power of the inner spirit.”? The second sugges- 
tion in connection with religious education is that in the first 
year of the Degree course, biographies of such pre-eminent 
leaders as Gautam Buddha, Confucious, Zoroaster, Socrates, 
Jesus, Lhamker, Ramanuja, Madhava, Mohammad, Kabir, 
Nanak and Gandhi should be taught. In the second year of 
the Degree course, some selections of a universalist character, 
from the Scriptures of the world should be studied. In the 
third year, fundamental problems of the philosophy of religion 
should be considered. 


1 University Education Commission, p. 300. 
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(7) Medium of instruction. The Commission has tried to 
solve the crucial and controversial issue of medium of instruc- 
tion in very fine way. Firstly,a Federal Language should be 
developed and made sufficiently rich. The Commission has 
made recommendations to adopt and assimilate the inter- 
national technical terms by effecting mutation in them 
according to the need and limitations of place and time. 


As regards the medium of university instruction, the Com- 
mission has recommended the adoption of regional languages. 
Further, if the students like, they can use Federal Language, 
Hindi (Devnagari Script) also, At the university and Secon- 
dary stages, students should be fully conversant with at least 
three languages : Mother-tongue, Federal Language and 
English, For the development of Federal Language and 
regional language, the Commission recommended that a 
Board be appointed consisting of scientists and linguists who 
should prepare vocabulary of scientific terms and arrange 
for the preparation of books in different sciences to be 
rendered into all Indian languages, Further, the State 
Governments should take steps to introduce the compulsory 
education in Federal Language (Hindi) in all the classes of 
Higher Secondary Schools, in Degree Colleges and universi- 
ties. English should be studied in High Schools and in the 
universities in order that we might remain in constant touch 
with the living stream of ever-growing knowledge. 


(8) The System of Examination. The Commission has 
vehemently denounced the prevalent system of examination 
in Indian educationaf sphere. But it made recommendations 
about its improvement and its complete eradication. “We 


1 «For nearly half a century, examinations, as they have been 
functioning, have been recognised as one of the worst features of 
Indian education. Commissions and committees have expressed their 
alarm at their pernicious domination over the whole system of 
education in India. The obvious deficiencies and harmful consequen- 
ces of this most prevasive evil in Indian education have been 
analysed and set out clearly by successive University Commissions 
since 1902 bya government Resolution as far back as 1904, and 
by a Committee of the Central Advisory Board of Education in 
recent years.” Report of the University Education Commission, Vol. 1, 
p. 327. 5 
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are convinced that if weare to suggest one single reform in 
University education, it should be that ofthe examinations. 
We advisedly say reform although we know that, in India as 
elsewhere in the world, dissatisfaction with examinations has 
been so keen that eminent educationalists and important edu- 
cational organisations have advocated the abolition of exami- 
nations. We do not share that extreme view and feel that 
examinations rightly designed and intelligently used can be a 
useful factor in the educational process. If examinations 
are. necessary, a thorough reform of these is still more 
necessary”. 


The Commission suggested that if essay-type examinations 
were to be co-ordinated with objective tests, it would be much 
more useful. The work done by the student in the class-room 
during the session should also be taken into consideration and 
one-third marks should be reserved forit. There should be 
one University Examination at the end of each of three years 
of Degree course and not on the contrary, only one examina- 
tion at the end of three years. Self-contained curriculum 
should be drawn up for each year. The selection of examiners 
should properly be made and they should be appointed for a 
period of three years. Students securing 70% or more marks 
should be placed in Ist division, those securing 55% to 60% 
in second division and those securing 40% to 54% in third 
division. Viva Voce examinations should be held to test the 
competence of candidates in general knowledge specially in 


the sphere of professional education. 
> 


(9) Students, their Activities and Welfare. The Commis- 
sion have made a deep study and thorough analysis of multi- 
farious problems of students and have made certain recom- 
mendations thereabout. They have attached much importance 
to this problem. 


The Commission have emphasised the need of judicious 
selection of students for the admission to universities. Scholar- 
ships should be awarded to meritorious but financially handi- 
capped students on the basis of merit to be tested through 


1 Report of University Education,Commission, p. 328. 
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examination. It has made many valuable suggestions concerning 
the health of students. These recommendations concern them- 
selves with physical examination of students, provision of 
dispensaries in colleges and universities, as well as hostels and 
proper boardjng and supply of water, cleanliness of the dwell- 
ing-place, appointment of the Director of Physical Education, 
adequate provision of games and sports and compulsory physi- 
cal education. Training in National Cadet Corps has also been 
emphasised by it. Further recommendations have been made 
about the student’ training in social service. In the opinion 
of the Commission, the organisation of Students’ unions should 
be for their mental and moral growth and not to nourish 
political sentiments of a lower order. An Advisory Board of 
Student Welfare should also be appointed to study various 
problems of students. 

(10) Women’s Education, The Commission has given a 
very generous and sympathetic consideration to this problem— 
a fact which is amply evidenced by the recommendations made 
in connection with it. The opinion of, the Commission is that 
women should be provided with all the facilities, and proper 
atmosphere of general discipline and courtesy of life,in the 
colleges of men. Increased opportunities of education should 
be given to them. With regard to the curriculum for women 
the Commission has recommended that they should select a 
curriculum which might be consistent with the needs of 
womanhood, their tastes and aptitudes. '*They shall not try to 
imitate men, but Shall desire as good education as women as 
men get as men, Women’sand men’s education should have 
many elements in common, but should not in general be iden- 
tical in all respects as is usually the case today.” For this 
„purpose they should be given sufficient facilities for proper 
guidance and advice. Men should behave with women decen- 
tly in the colleges conducting co-education. In such colleges 
attention paid to the requirements of men should be commen- 
surate with those of women. Women teachers should be paid 
the same scale of salaries as men teachers for equal work. As 
regards co-education, the Commission held that at the Secon- 
dary education stage, there should be separate institutions for 


1 Report of University Education €ommission, p. 240. 
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girls and co-education may be conducted in Basic schools 
and universities. a 

(11) Other Problems. Besides these recommendations, the 
Commission has put forth other useful ones as well, i.e., about 
the organisation and control of University educatjon, finance, 
Central University, other universities, Rural universities parti- 
cularly and similiar other problems. Concerning the Finance, 
the Commission has said that the Government should fully 
shoulder the responsibilities about higher education and spend 
nearly additional one hundred million rupges on it. Steps 
should be taken in the direction of amending Income-tax Laws 
in order to encourage benefactions for educational purposes. 
The Commission’s opinion about further establishment of new 
universities is that their establishment should take place by 
the permission of the Central Government on the basis of the 
recommendations of the Universities Grants Committee. 
Taking all the educational needs of the country into considera- 
tion, they should properly be distributed in urban and rural 
regions. 

About the Organisation of University Education, the 
Commission’s recommendations are fundamental and original, 
Its opinion is that university education should be placed in 
the Concurrent List of the Centre. The Central Government 
should co-ordinate their finance and special subjects on all- 
India basis. The Government should immediately appoint 
the Universities Grants Commission in order to solve the 
problem of grant-in aid. No university should exist which 
might be purely affiliating. The numbər of the affiliated 
colleges to university should be definite and fixed. The 
aim of all the affiliated colleges should be to develop them- 
selves gradually into the form of a Federal University. The 
Vice-Chancellor should be a paid and whole-time official. 
Lastly the Commission felt strongly that India was mainly an 
agricultural country with her population residing in villages 
generally; hence a number of Rural universities should be 
founded here. 

(c) Criticism 

The above are in short, the main recommendations of the 

Commission. It is the first epoch-making Report in the 
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history of Indian education covering the entire field of higher 
education on modern lines. 

The Commission has maintained that the universities are 
the seats of higher learning and the birth-place for providing 
leadership not, only in political and administrative fields, but 
also in various fields of socio-economic significance to the 
community. They must meet the increasing demand for every 
type of higher education literary and scientific, technical and 
professional. The Commission has given a quite synthetic 
view for the development of the faculties of Science, Techno- 
logy and Agriculture in Indian Universities along with that of 
the Arts or liberal education. Fora predominantly agricultu- 
ral country like India, the emphasis on agricultural educations 
on a higher plane is one of the highest priorities. The Com- 
mission’s suggestion that agricultural colleges should be esta- 
blished in rural areas, is quite sound. This would enable the 
students to participate directly in various rural activities and 
thus acquire a direct experience of the problems facing coun- 
tryside in India. : 

Thus the Report has sought to harmonise the Oriental and 
Occidental cultures. In the sphere of education, many 
systems prevalent in the West have been adopted, but the soul 
of education is essentially Indian. Education has been treated 
and developed as the reflection of entire life. The Report 
reflects clearly the picture of higher education needed by free 
India, its aims and the proper means of their achievement. 
Though the Commission, on the one hand, has admitted that 
the country stands in &ire necessity of theoretical and practical 
training in physical sciences, yet it has, on the other hand, 
given a profound warning against the danger that if scientific 
and professional education were to be pampered far at the cost 
of Humanities, the Devil’s regime would spread in the country 
in which people would think of merely materialistic growth 
and progress ignoring the higher spiritual values completely. 
As a matter of fact, it is an eye-opening warning for the entire 
world which is in accordance with the spiritual traditions 
of India. 


The Commission have expressed their views after making a 
thorough study and examination of all the aspects of Univer- 
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sity Education in India. It has brought to light a number of 
evils rampant in the educational sphere, i.e., deteriorating 
standard of teaching, uninteresting and rigid curricula, defec- 
tive mode of examinations, mean and undesirable partisanship 
and intrigues vitiating the administration and management of 
Universities and long neglected rural education, They have 
expressed their enlightened and definite views on them, sugges- 
ting at the same time practical and proper remedies for their 
elimination. Far be it from us to say that the Commission’s 
recommendations are the outcome of purely emotional zeal ; 
they are, on the contrary, based upon solid, objective and 
rationalized facts. The issues of method of teaching and 
research have especially been stressed since the country badly 
needs them, The Commission’s recommendation with regard 
to the internal administration, the constitution of the Universi- 
ties Grants Commission and the appointment of paid officials 
therein, was thoroughly practical and desirable. The idea 
about Rural Universities is quite an original and revolutionary 
one. 


It is, however, true that the Commission’s views about 
religious education are quite vague and obscure. Similarly, 
no decisive opinion has been given about the medium of 
instruction, Proper encouragement has not been given to 
women’s education, Oriental educationand Fine Arts. 


Despite all this, it is undoubtedly true that the Report has 
Sought to place Indian education on an equal footing with the 
world standard of education by Teyolutiopising it and making 
it adaptable to the spirit of time and place. A new era would 
surely evolve in the history of Indian education if the Commi- 
ssion’s recommendations were implemented with sincere 
efforts. 


(d) Recommendations of C. A. B. E. 

A special meeting of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education was held on 22nd and 23rd April, 1950 in order to 
discuss the recommendations of the University Education 
Commission. The Board agreed more or less to all the 
recommendations of the Commission making necessary amend- 
ments therein. Recommendatiens with regard to Post-Graduate 
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education and research were accepted and those dealing 
with Professional education, specially, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Education, Engineering, Technology, Law and Medical Science 
were accepted only with certain amendments. Besides recom- 
mendations with regard to the medium of instruction, 
classification‘ of teachers, their salaries and conditions of 
service, curriculum, objective evaluation of examination, 
women’s education, incorporation of fresh universities and 
student’s welfare activities were also accepted readily by 
the Board. 


As regards the recommendation about religious education, 
the Board corroborated the views of Commission and accepted 
the idea of commencing daily routine in the colleges and 
universities after a short period of silent prayers and medita- 
tion. In addition to that, it was accepted that the biographies 
of great religious prophets and thinkers should be taught in 
the first year of Degree course, and fundamentals of philosophy 
of religion in the second year. The Board further opined that 
philosophy of religion could be included in the curriculum of 
universities. The Commission’s recommendations about the 
Constitution of universities and their control wese also 
accepted by the Board ; but that of placing universities in the 
concurrent list of the Central Government was turned down. 
Supporting the recommendations of the Commission about 
university finance, the Board opined that the implementation 
of this recommendation would largely be determined by the 
availability of funds for the purpose. Lastly, the Board 
considered the meaifs to popularise the Federal Language, 
Hindi. 


As a matter of fact, an account of the progress made by 
the University Education after the publication of the Commis- 
sion’s Report has already been given. The Central Advisory 
Board of Education discusses the problems of higher education 
along with other educational issues. In the 1952, Central 
Government wanted to place a Universities Bill in the 
Parliament which sought to remedy the defects inherent in 
university educational system by increasing the Government 
control upon the University Edycation. But owing to protests 
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of some important and pre-eminent persons, the Bill» could 
not come up for subYequent consideration in the Parliament. 


One of the most important recommendations made by the 
Radha Krishnan Commission was the establishment of a 
University Grants Commission, In fact, a University Grant 
Committee, as has already been mentioned, was established in 
1945 in pursuance of the recommendations of the C. A. B. E. 
regarding Post-War Educational Development in India. This 
Committee was appointed with a limited membership to deal 
with three universities, Aligarh, Benaras atid Delhi. In 1946 
and again in 1947, its membership was increased and it was 
empowered to deal with all the universities. It had no funds 
placed at its disposal by the Government. It only made 
recommendations to the Education Ministry, which in turn 
transmitted the case to the Finance Ministry, which judged for 
itself each recommendation for a grant. The establishment of” 
the University Grants Commission, therefore opened up a 
new era of educational finance and development in India. 


5, THE UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMISSION 


Thys {in accordance with the recommendation of the 
University Commission, a University Grants Commission was 
established in Nov. 1953 by a resolution of the Ministry of 
Education for the purpose of allocation and disbursement of 
grants to universities as well as for the purpose of co-ordination 
and maintenance of standards of education in India. The 
powers and functions of the Commission were enlarged in 
January 1954, The constituent colleges sof the University of 
Delhi were brought within the purview of the Commission in 
April 1955. The Commission has since accorded statutory 
recognition with effect from Nov. 5, 1956 under the 
University Grants Commission Act, 1956 as passed by the 
Parliament. With effect from this date the Commission has 
been reconstituted with a Chairman and eight other members. 


\The powers and functions of the Commission are as 
follows :* 


1 As provided in section 12 of the University Grants Commission 
Act, 1956. a 
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aa be the general duty of the Commission to take, 
in consultation with the Universities of other bodies concer- 
ned all such steps as it may think fit for the promotion and 
co-ordination of university education and for the determina- 
tion and maintenance of standards of teaching. Examination 
and researclf in Universities, and for the purpose of promoting 
its functions under this Act, the Commission may :— 


i (a) inquire into the financial needs of the universities; 


(b) allocate and disburse, out of the Fund of the Commis- 
sion, grants to universities established or corporated 
by or under a Central Act for the maintenance and 
development ‘of such universities or for any other 
general or specified purpose; 

(c) allocate and disburse, out of the Fund of the Commis- 

sion, such grants to other universities as it may deem 
necessary for the‘development of such universities or 
for any other general or specific purpose; 
Provided that in making any grant to any such univer- 
sity, the Commission shall give due consideration to 
the development of the university concerned, its 
financial needs, the standard attained by it and the 
national purposes which it may serve; 

(d) recommend to any university measures necessary for 
the improvement of university education and advise 
the university upon the action to be taken for the 
purpose of implementing such recommendation; 


advise the Central Government or any State Govern- 

ment onthe allocation of any grants to universities 

for any general or specified purpose out of the Conso- 
lidated Fund of India or the Consolidated Fund of 
the State, as the case may be; 

(f) advise any authority, if such advice is asked for, on 
the establishment of a new university or on proposals 
connected with the expansion of the activities of any 
university ; 

(g) advise the Central Government or any State Govern- 

ment or University on any question which may be 

referred to the Commjssion by the Central Govern- 


(e) 
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ment, or the State Government or the University as 
the case may be; R 

(h) collect information òn all such matters relating to 
university education in India and other countries as 
it thinks fit and make the same available to any 
university; ` ) 


(i) (require a university to furnish it with such informa- 
ton as may be needed relating to the financial posi- 
tion of the University or the studies in the various 
branches of learning undertaken jn that university 
together with all the rules and regulations relating to 
the standards of teaching and examination in that 
University respecting each of such branches of learn- 
ing ; and 

(j) ‘perform such other functions as may be prescribed or 

as may be deemed necessaty by the Commission for 

advancing the cause of higher education in India or 
as may be incidental or conducive discharge of the 
above functions.” 


(As regards the procedure followed by the Commission in 
giving grants, it makes maintenance grant to Central univer- 
sities and development grant to Central as well as State 
universities. The Central universities are paid their mainte- 
nance grants as annual block grants fixed by the Commission 
in four equal instalments. 


For the purpose of the Development Grants to both Cen- 
tral and State universities, the Commiss‘on asks each univer- 
sity to prepare and send to the Commission a detailed state- 
ment of the proposals it has for improvements, expansion and 
development of its departments of teaching and research over 
aperiod of 5 years, corresponding to the Five Year Plan 
periods of the Government of India. These statements are 
scrutinised by a special committee composed of a few well- 
known persons representing various fields of learning, drawn 
from the universities and outside. The proposals are examined 
by the Commission and a Visiting Committee. The latter 
body visits on the spot of the development programme of a 
university ; and on its basis the Commission makes the grant. 
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In the field of engineering and technology the Commission 
generally acts on the advice of the All-India Council for 
Technical Education. 

(The Commission’s grants to State universities are made on 
a sharing principle. | The perfect normal practice is that 2/3 
of all non-recurring expenditures on schemes accepted by the 
Commission are paid, the remaining 1/3 being met by the 
University or the State Government. On items of recurring 
expenditure the Commission shares half the cost. Grants are 
paid in accordance with the priorities fixed by the Commission. 

Thus we find that the University Grants Commission has 
been empowered with extensive powers to finance and develop 
higher education keeping in tune with the national require- 
ments. \Thus fulfilling the most urgent need for the establish- 
ment of a body to take up these functions. Consequently, the 
Commission has been spending money for the purposes of 
developing university education since its establishment. 
During the years 1954, 1955 and 1956 the Commission paid 
by the way of grants to the various universities Rs. 1:78 
crores, 2'66 crores and 3°41 crores. This money has been paid 
towards the development of humanities as well as advance- 
ment of higher scientific education, research and engineering 
education and technology. 

In its first report in March 1957 the U. G.C. made a 
number of observations. In the opinion of the Commission 
the teaching profession has almost ceased to attract the best 
talented men and women. Steps must, therefore, be taken 
to raise both the injtial salary as well as the grades of all 
classes of teachers. The Commission recommended a new 
pay scales for the teachers of the universities as well as 
affiliated colleges, and made an offer of 50 per cent grant to 
meet the extra expenditure in this connection. / As a result 
of the U. G.C.’s recommendation new grades have been 
started almost in all the universities of the country. Where, 
however, old grades are still in vogue, step are being taken 
by the U. G. C. to implement new U. G. C. grades atonce. ) 

For the purpose of the construction of hostels and staff 
quarters loans are grantedto the universities and also to the 


affiliated colleges. ) t 
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In its first report the Commission also expressed its views 
regarding a top priorsty to be given for the improvement of 
physical accommodation in the universities. 


Referring to instances of grave indiscipline amongst the 
university students in recent years, the Commission, while 
enumerating the.causes gives the lack of propér residential 
accommodation and of space in class rooms also as one of the 
important causes, For this purpose the Commission suggested 
the setting up of students’ homes and clubs and construction 
of hostels and staff quarters. (Now not only financing of 
higher education, but also its planning, reform in academic 
standards and examination system, research and other matters 
of importance are dealt with by the U. G. C. j 

6. SOME FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS ON 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 

“After having reviewed the progress of university education 
in India, it is necessary to have some consideration on some 
ofthe main problems facing the university education in this 
country. University is a home of learning and it is upon the 
standard and efficiency of teaching and the degree of capacity 
of these seats of higher knowledge that the standard and effi- 
ciency of the mental and moral acquisitions of the society 
depends. A university must never forget its obligations to 
society, “The prosperity of the country is linked up with the 
university. A vicious university is like a contaminated foun- 


tain which is bound to imperil the health of those who drink 
from it.”’* 


The state of affairs in universities reilects upon the condi- 
tions prevailing the society as a whole. The educational system 
of a country is based upon the national urges and the general 
principles which are provided by the philosophy and age-old 
culture of that country. Unfortunately, because of historical 
causes the development of modern education in India could 
not take place on the basis of those national urges and the 
Indian philosophy of life. It is this diversity between the funda- 
‘mental philosophy and the system of modern education in this 
Country that is the root of all evils in the domain of education 


1 R.K. Singh : Our Universities, p. 1. 
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at present. So the problems of university education in India 
is nothing but the problems of Indian°society in general. If 
we have to build a society on the basis of Democratic Social- 
ism we will have to reorient our entire educational set-up to- 
wards that objective. But unfortunately since our Independence 
“In the brief period of time—a mere decade since the birth of 
New India, action has lagged behind philosophy, execution has 
seldom followed planning promptly at least in the sphere of 
reconstruction of University education. The problems within 
the university have been carried over from British India to 
our own times.” 


In spite of all the attempts being made since the dawn of 
the present century to mitigate some of the glaring drawbacks 
of university education, we have not been able to eradicate 
them root and branch. We have now anaim of building a 
casteless and classless socialist society, we are now committed 
to a planned development of our socio-economic structure and 
we have the visions of playing our full role for the preserva- 
tion of peace and amity amongst the commity of nations; but 
how far we have been able to shape and orient our education 
in general and the University education in particular to,.prepare 
a background to enable us to fulfil all these our aspitations ? 
Higher education remains to be almost as purposeless as it 
ever had been. Most of our youngmen throng the portals of 
the universities not to learn or to think or to acquire a philo- 
sophy of life or to develop their faculties of judgment and 
leadership, but to learn a few lessons like smatterers from the 
ill-written text books, which though may enable them to get 
into a profession, bear little relevance to the rest of life in this 
country. Majority of our university teachers; apart from suffe- 
ring from lack of certain material requirements, suffer from 
the lack of a vision and inspiration and a philosophy of life, 
and thus drag along their dreary traditional teaching. Simi- 
larly, the problems of standard of teaching and research in 
Indian universities, courses of study, medium of instruction, 
system of examinations, students’ activities and their welfare, 
the women education, university autonomy and the rural 


1 Helen Adiseshioh: My Ideal of a University : From a symposium 
published by the Ministry of Education, 1957. 
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higher education are some of the other aspects of university 
education which clamgur for an immediate solution and upon 
which a sober and objective consideration is necessary. Here 
we propose to deal with some of these problems in brief. 

(a) Standard of teaching 


A university is a place where the fate of a nation is moulded 
and shaped, Its success is judged by the type of the young men 
and women it is able to produce and by the volume and 
quality of research it is able to contribute in the various fields 
of higher knowledge. It is indeed a matter of great misfortune 
that Indian universities are producing at present neither the 
type of the students India needs nor the type of the qualitative 
research work done by the teachers and the research scholars 
engaged in the pursuit of knowledge, which may be placed on 
equal footing with the work done elsewhere in the world. 


There are several causes of the lower standard of teaching 
in Indian universities such as, the lack of coordination in 
teaching work, lack of standard text-books, lack of accommo- 
dation in class-rooms, the appalling teacher-taught ratio, the 
defective system of lectures, lower standard of the knowledge 
on the vart of the teachers, lack of personal touch and interest 
between the teacher and taught, lack of proper and adequate 
facilities for library and laboratory services and indifference 
on the part of the authorities to remove all these shortcomings 
by taking suitable steps into the direction and last but not the 


least, the transition from English to the mother-tongue as a 
medium of instruction. 


It is, therefore, necessary that all the2e shortcomings must 
be removed by providing better and well-written text-books, 
better and adequate library and laboratory facilities, by cons- 
tructing more and bigger teaching class-rooms and by 
reducing the teacher-taught ratio by restricting the number of 
students in a class and by appointing more teachers. The 
teachers must be encouraged to acquire adequate knowledge, 
their appointments must be purely on the basis of their aca- 
demic acquirements and moral standards and they should be 
given opportunity wherein they can play their full and success- 
ful role as university teachers. The uncertainty about the 
medium of instruction has‘certainly lowered the teaching 
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standards at least during the transitiona! period in the sphere 
of university education. The main difficulty in this respect 
is two-fold : the ignorance of mother-tongue or the new 
medium of instruction on the part of the teachers and the 
unavailability of suitable literature in this language. The 
present generation of the university teachers in most cases is 
composed of those who have acquired their knowledge through- 
out all their life through the medium of English and now they 
are called upon to teach through the medium of say Hindi 
or any other regienal languages. It causes them a great hard- 
ship. This difficulty is further aggravated by the lack of 
suitable and standard text-books in Indian languages. Now 
as we are independent and consequently free to impart ins- 
truction in the language understood and commonly spoken by 
our own people, it is imperative that the teachers must learn 
such a language and good books must be immediately written 
to replace the books in English. Though the transition from 
English to Indian languages may take place not in haste, there 
is no reason why the whole question, of writing good books 
into Indian languages be not expedited with all the resources 
available on our disposal. Translation into Indian languages 
of the standard works in foreign languages, particularly 
English can be another subsidiary source of providing suitable 
literature to our teachers and students in Indian universities, 
It will be a height of unreality if we still think of retaining 
English in the country as a medium of higher learning. 
Countries like Germany, Russia and Japan which have distin- 
guished themselves fn the achievement of sciences and techno- 
logy have done so through their own national . languages and 
not necessarily through English. So what is more important 
is to produce literature and develop the Indian languages 
rather than to waste our time and energy in futile discussions 
creating a fruitless controversy about the medium of instruc- 
tion. There is no doubt about the fact that the medium of 
instruction should be the national languages at all the stages 
including university education in order to ensure higher 


standards of teaching. 


The other measures that, of course are being adopted 
gradually to raise the standard of teaching, are the co-ordina- 


oo 
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tion and determination,of standards in institutions for higher 
education and research and scientific and technical institutions. 
The constitution of India enjoins upon the Central Govern- 
ment the responsibility of this measure. This gives powers 
to the Central Government that proper standards are main- 
tained in various universities. This responsibility is being 
discharged through the University Grant Commission. The 
Commission has been bringing about better coordination 
through the grants paid to the universities for specific and 
general purposes, through visits of Committee, the Chairman 
and officials of the Commission and by the improvement of 
facilities and by extension and development of resources in 
the university. The conferences of the Vice-Chancellors and 
= a the activities of the Inter-University Board have also helped 
“bringing about better coordination in standards of university 
education. ý 
The Commission has also appointed a Committee under 
the Chairmanship of Dr. A. L. Mudaliar to consider more 
aC fully the steps to be taken to bring about a better coordination. 
Besides, during the past few years the Union Ministry of 
Educaticn has convened conference of teachers of subjects 
like Psychology, Philosophy, Hindi and Sanskrit etc., which 
discussed the question of raising standard of teaching on the 
subjects and formulated schemes of courses to be adopted by 
universities. Now the responsibility of calling such confe- 
rences has been entrusted to the Inter-university Board, which 
is evincing keen interest in the problem. 


Besides, it is necessary to introduce immediately in 
tutorial system as a teaching device to supplement the 
routine lectures. In India tutorial work is done only in few 
universities and colleges at present. As recommended by 
the University Education Commission these tutorials must 
not include more than six students, otherwise they lose their 
significance and spirit and become regular lectures. The 
object should be to bring about a closer teacher-pupil contact. 
This may require more teachers and an increase in the 
facilities like more accommodation etc. 


Similarly, seminars should be arranged to stimulate 
discussion, clarify issues and arrive at truths through co-ope- 
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rative approach. The Estimates Committee (1957-58)! in its 
seventh report has recommended that the introduction of 
tutorial and seminar system should be adopted by stages as 
and when the resources permit. They have also made a 
Suggestion about utilising post-graduate and research students 
for taking tutorials of under-graduate classes. It is gratifying 
to note that the University Grants Commission is taking 
suitable steps towards this objective. 


Another very significant cause of lowering of standards 
in Indian universities has been the lack of proper teacher- 
pupil ratio. During the last about two decades there has been 
growing pressure for an increase in the number of admissions 
at the centres of higher learning, but the facilities have not 


kept pace with the growth of the volume of students. In the“ 


opinion of the Estimates Committee the present average ratio 
of teacher-students in colleges is something like 1 ; 19 and 
1: 20, the actual ratio in many of the Arts colleges is how- 
ever, much higher, The result is that the majority of the 
students do not get an opportunity ‘of coming into a direct 
touch with the teacher. 


In order to reduce the present scramble for university 
education, it is necessary to implement as early as possible 
the programme of introducing a diversified course of study 
at the secondary stage, Secondly, it should no longer remain 
necessary to possess a Degree asa pre-requisite qualification 
for at least the lower and middle level public services, as 
indeed has also beem recommended by a Special Committee 
appointed by the Government for the purpose. 


Another suggestion in this connection would be to fix a 
ceiling for the number of boys to be admitted to a college 
and also to fix a definite teacher-taught tatio. In fact, the 
Union Ministry of Education tried to introduce this scheme 
but asa result of the recommendations of the three year 
degree course estimates Committee, the whole thing under- 
went considerable changes. The three year degree course 
committee, however, has recommended that “the number of 
students should be restricted to 800—1000 per college. 


$ 
1 Report of the Estimates Committee, (1957-58), pp. 9-10. 
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Colleges with larger enrolment but with no suitable accom- 
modation should stabilise as a ceiling the present number of 
students and should prepare a scheme of gradually diminishing 
their enrolment so that the desired limit is reached by 1961.” 

It is regretting to learn that the University Graats Commis- 
sion has not yet taken any effective steps to achieve the above 
targets. In its 26th annual meeting at Madras in the middle 
of January 1959, the Central Advisory Board of Education 
considered this question. The Board were of the view that 
the “access to higher education should Be regulated by 
judging whether the student concerned was likely to benefit 
from higher education and whether he had the talent for it.” 
It is expected that if properly started and executed the 
measure would be conducive in relieving the over-crowding 
in colleges and raising the academic standards. 


Other measures to improve the academic standards may be 
the provision of well-equipped libraries and laboratories. A 
library is the very nerve-centre of an education institution. It 
is, therefore, necessary to have a long term policy for library 
buildings and purchase of books. A perspective plan for the 
development of libraries and laboratories may be drawn up by 
the University Grants Commission in consultation with vari- 
ous universities and State Governments along with a number 
of short term plans. 


The number of working days should be increased. Accor- 
ding to the University Education Commission the minimum 
number of working days should be fixed 180 exclusive of exami- 
nation days. The Estimates Committee, however, recommended 
that gradually the number of working days in universities 
and affiliated colleges should be raised by stages to 240. 
Lastly, the exchange of teachers of outstanding merit amongst 
various universities can also be introduced with a view to 
raise standards. 

(b) Research in Universities 


The work of research and investigations had begun in 
Indian universities during the second decade of the present 
century. But all these years, no temarkable success could 
be achieved. Apart from a few works of outstanding merit, 
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the rest was of a rather lower academic standard. After the 
attainment of independence, however, considerable interest is 
being evinced and encouragement being given to improve the 
quantity and quality of the research work both in Sciences 
and Humanities. 


It was through the efforts of Sir Ashutosh Mukerjee in 
1914 that research work was set on proper footing first of all 
in India in the Calcutta university. Since then it has gradually 
evolved in various universities and research institutes in India. 
A system of degree$ of Ph. D., D. Phil., D. Litt. and D. Sc. 
etc. to be conferred upon successful research scholars had 
accordingly been evolved. The progress of research however 
had not been quite satisfactory seeing the vastness of the 
country and the enormity of the problems, which required an 
urgent investigation. In the year 1948, the University Educa- 
tion Commission had found out that during the last 10 years 
all the Indian universities had awarded Doctorate Degrees 
only to 260 scholars in six basic sciences, which comes on an 
average 10 scholars per year in the whole of the country; while 
in England in the year 1935 more than 400 scholars were en- 
gaged at Cambridge alone in scientific research.! a 


The reason for the slow progress in the field of higher 
research and investigation work are many. Firstly, the talented 
and best students and teachers accept various administrative 
Government jobs and do not pursue research work. ‘Too 
often now-a-days further degrees are pursued by the mediocre 
unfortunate who haye failed to get employment: they are - 
frustrated and uneasy, and often have little to contribute,’ 


Secondly, the universities and research institutes are often 
ill-equipped with poor libraries and laboratories. Thirdly, 
there is a dearth of highly learned and competent research- 
guides. The teachers who are already engaged in heavy rou- 
tine teaching are called upon to guide research also and very 
often with little or no extra-remuneration. This does not 
leave any time, energy and interest with the teachers guiding 
research work, Further, because of the financial difficulties 


1 Report: University Education Gommission, op. cit., p. 147. 
2 N. E, Williams : My Idea of a University, op. ĉit, p. 7. 
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and often absence of „any financial help to them the students 
have been left no enthusiasm and drag their work to conclu- 
sion as early as they can and thus quite often lowering the 
quality of their work. Under such circumstances no serious 
research work can be conducted. Happily thẹ attention of 
the Government and also of some enlightened industrialists 
has recently been drawn towards this problem resulting in an 
increasing volume of research of a better quality. 

(c) Courses of study 

(i) This is again a problem which has attracted the atten- 
tion of those concerned for about half a century. It is true 
that in India for a long time the courses to be studied in our 
universities have remained mainly of theoretical and academic 
nature. Much has been said about it in the foregoing pages. 
Now ata time when we havea vision before us of building a 
New India, we will have to emphasise the introduction and 
expansion of the courses of study, nucleated around science 
and technology, engineering and industry and those others 
having a practical utility in life along with those courses of 
Humanities which help our pupils to build their character and 
have a-fuller development of their mental and moral faculties 
keeping in consonance with our traditional and national values 
of life. 

Ordinarily, the university courses are of four years’ dura- 
tion after the Matriculation, At the end of the first two years 
there is the Intermediate examination. For this examination, 
students may choose any one of the groups of Arts, Science, 
` Agriculture or Commerce. After this the students enters the 
B. A., B. Sc., B. Sc. Ag. or B. Com. degree courses, which is 
of two years’ duration. In some universities, especially in 
universities in South India, there are Honours courses in 
addition to two years’ pass courses. These Honours courses 
are of three years, duration after Intermediate examination. 
After the Bachelor’s degree there is the Masters Degree which 
is awarded after a further period ofone or two years—one 
year in case of the students who have passed Honours course 
and two years for the pass students. In the universities of 
Andhra, Annamalai, Madras and Travancore, however, the 
students who have obtained Honours degree, are awarded 
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Master’s Degree without examination after the lapse ofa 
certain period of time. 


The existing pattern of courses as discussed above, has 
got one very serious defect, i.e., the Intermediate and Degree 
courses are usually unrelated to each other academically and 
sometimes even administratively. Therefore, there is an urgent 
need to modernise and extend the base of our graduate courses 
and also to make adequate provision for imparting lessons in 
General Education. 


(ii) Three: Years “Degree Course. Witha view to provide 
an integrated course for the first Degree, the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission recommended in 1919 three years’ course 
for the Bachelor Degree for pass as well as for Honours. 
Subsequently other authorities like Sargent Report, University 
Education Commission apd the Secondary Education Com- 
mission recommended the abolition of the present. Inter- 
mediate examination and instead start a three years Degree 
Course. In the year 1953, the University Survey Commission 
and several educational conferences held year after year have 
all held this view that the first degree course must be made 
of three years’ duration. her 


In fact, little progress has been made in this direction so 
far partly owing to the paucity of funds and partly to lack of 
consensus of opinion. The Estimates Committee mentioned 
the following factors which delayed its implementation.? 


(a) ‘Education being a State subject it was possible for 
the Centre alohe to take effective steps in this direc- ` 
tion without the fullest measure of support and co- 
operation coming from the States. 


(b) The diversity of views held by the Universities and 
the variety of courses offered by them had also come 
in the way of a uniform policy being adopted with 
regard to the reorganisation of under-graduate courses. 


(c) The reorganisation of university courses depended on. 
the prior reorganisation of Secondary Education 
While some provisional measure had been suggested 


6 
1 Report: Estimates Committee, (1957-58), op. cit, p. 25. 
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to meet the present situation, i.e., the introduction of 
the preparatory class, the effective introduction of 
three-year degree course in Universities was possible 
only when the reorganisation at secondary level was 
completed.” Y 
In accordance with the recommendations of the Education 
Ministers’ Conference held in September, 1956 the Govern- 
ment of India appointed a Committee under the Chairmanship 
of Sri C. D. Deshmukh, Chairman, University Grant Commi- 
ssion “to work out the estimates of expenditure connected 
with the introduction of three-year degree course in the uni- 
versities and affiliated colleges, and to consider such other 
problems as may be ancillary to it.” The Report of this Com- 
mittee which was submitted in May 1957 has received an active 
consideration of the Government of India. 


This Committee has recommended that the share of the 
Central Government should be paid only when a university 
has taken a decision to introduce the three-year degree course 
and the State Government is prepared to pay its share of the 

~ expenditure to the university or college concerned from its 
own resources or private resources are available to match the 
Central contribution. 

During the Second Plan a provision of Rs. 5 crores had 
been made for the improvement of university education at 
under-graduate level through the introduction of three-years 
degree course in universities and affiliated colleges. Besides 
the university of Delhi which introduced three-year degree 
course in the year 1941, so far the Universities of Annamalai, 
Banaras, Bihar, Calcutta, Jadavpur, Madras, Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Vidyapeeth, Rajasthan, Saugar, Sri Venkateswara, S. N. 
D. T., Kerala, Osmania, Nagpur and Baroda, have either al- 
ready introduced or have agreed to introduce three-year degree 
course. The Universities of Aligarh, Allahabad, Gauhati, 
Gujarat, Jammu and Kashmir, Karnatak, Kurukshetra, Luck- 
now, Poona, Punjab, Utkal and Patna have agreed in princi- 
ple to the proposal. Other universities have not yet reached 
at any final decision in this respect. 

It is therefore necessary that in order to improve and pro- 
vide a uniform broad base to the university education all over 
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Indian efforts should be made at the highest level to pursuade 
the remaining universities to introduce, the reform without 
further delay. 


(iii) General Education. There is a growing tendency 
towards specialisation in our country in the field of education. 
This practice prepares the student for a specific vocation no 
doubt, but he fails to acquire a broad based knowledge of 
some of the most important events around him. In order to 
make him a responsible human being and an enlightened citi- 
zen, a programme in General Education should be started in 
all the universities ‘and colleges. ‘The object of General Edu- 
cation is to remedy the lack of balance and undue specialisa- 
tion which characterise the courses in colleges at present resul- 
ting in the students studying natural science being ignorant of 
the basic ideas pertaining to social, economic and cultural life 
and those studying humanities or social sciences, knowing 
little or nothing of natural sciences or about their impact on 
the present day life and their contribution to techinques of 
modern thinking and living.” 


It therefore becomes the object of our education at present 
that, apart from producing technical personnel to carry on our 
Planning Programmes, the education may also produce right 
type of citizens well-versed in democratic practices and well 
informed about the various socio-economic and technological 
changes taking place in the world. This will enable our young 
men and women to have a fuller development of their person- 
ality and capable of meeting any situation that arise before 
them with competanae and fortitude. 


The University Education Commission recommended the 
introduction of the courses in General Education in India 
in 1949. The Government of India also sent a delegation of 
eight university teachers to U.K. and U. S.A. to study the 
organisation of General Education courses in some of the lea- 
ding universities in those countries and suggest courses to be 
adopted by the Indian Universities. Latter on the report of 
this team was considered in several regional conferences held 
at Hyderabad, Baroda, Delhi, Aligarh and Calcutta, wherein 


1 Report of the Estimates Committee (1957-58), op. cit., p. 26. 
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most of the universities agreed in principle to adopt General 
Education coursés for the under graduate students. Further, 
in the year 1956-57 the Government of India sent a group of 
teachers from those 12 universities who agreed to introduce 
General Education to study tours under auspices of India 
Wheat Loan Educational Exchange Programme.: 


>: Unfortunately no appreciable progress towards the intro- 
duction of General Education courses in the Universities, 
has so far been made. It is being realised that till the major 
question of the recoganisation of the three-year degree course 
is fully solved, General Education programme cannot made 
much headway. 


~ In addition to the above rennovations with reagrd to reform 
in courses of study, it is also necessary that higher scientific 
and technological education including higler Mathematics, 
Astro-Physics, Geo-Physics, Oceanography and Marine Biology 
should be given proper place in Indian Universities. 

At present there is a tendency amongst students in this 
country to join Arts colleges inorder merely to postpone the 
problem of unemployment. It is therefore necessary that Arts 
Education in universities should be suitably limited to those 
who have special aptitudes for literary and academic studies 
and more avenues and facilities should be provided for scien- 
tific and technical education. 


(d) Students’ Activities and Welfare : 

The main function ofa University is the emancipation of 
young minds by providing them suitable opportunities and 
cultivate their creative faculties. In a democratic country the 
enlightened citizenary is of a greater significance to defend 
democracy then a huge army. The student is not created as a 
raw material to be given any shape in a university, but a uni- 
versity has been created for the mental, moral and physical 
advancement of the student community. Education should 
not be an imposition upon a student in the university. It 
should rather be a source of interest, enjoyment and enlighten- 
ment to him. 

Unfortunately in our colleges and universities, proper 
regard is not paid to the stud nts’ activities and their welfare. 
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What we dennounce today as student’s indiscipline and their 
unbalanced development is to a great extent because of the 
neglect to their welfare and comfort. In order to make edu- 
cation attractive and make the students well behaved, conten- 
ted and dignified citizens of the country, it is very necessary 
that adequate,and immediate attention should be paid to their 
health, better and sanitary rasidential facilities in the hostels, 
better and nourshing food, timely medical care, adequate faci- 
lities for physical development and enough opportunities to 
give them training in democracy and self-government. 


The University* Education Commission has dealt with the 
question in details and has made well considered recommenda- 
tions which can be enumerated here in brief. 


(i) The admissions to universities and colleges should be 
based on merit without discrimination of any kind 
and the basis for scholarships in the examinations 
should also be purely merit to gifted but financially 
handicapped students. 


(ii) All the students should be examined medically without 
cost at the time of admission. All the universities 
should have hospitals and dispensaries for student ser- 
vice. The students suffering from infectious, chronic 
or endemic diseases should not be admitted unless the 
university has facilities for isolating and treating such 
students. There should be a regular medical examina- 
tion of staff members and other employees especially 

- food handlers at least once a year. Health service 
should also iffclude sanitary inspection of the campus, 
buildings, hostels, dining rooms, kitchens. It is also, 
necessary that nutricious meals be served at noon at 
reasonable cost. All the students be required to be 
vaccinated against small-pox, and inoculated against 
cholera, typhoid and the plague. 


(iii) A post-degree course leading to a doctorate should be 
set up at least in one university in a State for training 
Directors of Physical Education. Such Directors 
should be appointed in all the universities with the 
status of a head of department. Enough provision 
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should be made for gymnasia, playgrounds and equip- 
ment to physical education and health. Physical edu- 
cation be made compulsory for two years for all the 
men and women in the universities and colleges. 


(iv) Proper encouragement and facilities should be pro- 
vided for the development of National Cadet Corps. 


(v) Social service be encouraged on entirely voluntary 
basis. 


(vi) All the universities be required to adhere to a standard 
with regards to hostel facilities. roper arrangement 
of furniture, food, sanitation, bath-rooms, playgrounds, 
commonroom ete. should be provided in every hostel. 


(vii) The university unions be made perfectly free from 
political influence. These unions should be the princi- 
pal centre of student’s corporate activities and the 
federative link of all student organisations. It is very 
important that the student’s unions be operated by 
students and for the students without interference 
from authorities. 


(viii)--Students should be encouraged to take interest in 
good government and not in party politics. A modi- 
fied proctorial system be introduced in which students 
will play a large part. It should be a kind of student 
government. It is absolutely necessary that teachers, 
parents, political leaders, public and press co-operate 
in promoting proper life among students. 


(ix) An office of Dean of Students’ Welfare be set up in 
colleges and universities. 


(x) An Advisory Board of Students Welfare be organised 
in universities which do not have such a body. 


The recommendations of Radhakrishnan Commission with 
regard to the welfare of students, as summarised above, are 
the key-points inorder to deal with the ever increasing malady 
of students’ indiscipline in this country and also inorder to 
infuse in them the sense of optimism, justice, self-reliance, 
dignity and citizenship. 
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It is a matter of satisfaction that the attention of various 
institutions of higher learning in Indja is drawn increasingly 
to look to the problems of students welfare and make sincere 
efforts to solve them as when means are available. Aligarh 
university has already set-up since 1950 a regular medical 
examinatior on enterance as a regular feature. It is condu- 
cted at the University Hospital and consists of a complete 
clinical check-up including routine blood urine tests. It is 
necessary that such facilities should be provided in all the 
universities and colleges. The University Grants Commission 
has made a proposal for the establishment of health centres in 
the various universities. These centres, beside other medical 
functions, will maintain health records to provide data for 
interpretation to authorities on problems of students and 
community health and for purposes of individual health 
counselling. f 

As regards the facilities for physical education, it has been 
noted that there is quite inadequate provision for the same in 
our universities and colleges compared to the standards pre- 
vailing in Europe, United States and. other modern countries 
of the world. There are very few play grounds, cinder tracks, 
courts, gymnasia, stadia and swimming pools etc., *yet it is a 
matter of satisfaction that the universities are becoming 
increasingly aware of these deficiencies and a beginning has 
been made everywhere. The Estimates Committee set-up by 
the Lok Sabha also studied this problem. In their opinion “... 
adequate attention has not yet been paid to this problem in 
spite of stress laid by the University Education Commission.” 
The committee further recommended “that extra-curricular 
activities such as sports, dramatics, arts, music, camping, 
debating, journalism, etc. should be encouraged to the maxi- 
mum extent, consistent with proper academic studies so as to 
provide suitable channels for the abundant energy of youth. 
The committee would even suggest that N. C. C., sports etc. 
should be an integral part of education. Credit should be 
given for such activities also when assessing the total merit of 
students finally. Also, shields should be given to universities 
which produce larger number of such students.’ 


1 Estimates Committee Report (957-58), op. cit., pp. 36-37. 
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In connection with the student’s activities, it would be 
worthwhile to say a few words about the social service pro- 
grammes which our students community can implement for 
the welfare of the community in general as well as their own. 
With the growth of industries and the development of higher 
education in Indian cities, there has been for overa century 
a gradual depletion of our villages. Indian youngmen now 
prefer to stay in towns after coming from rural area in search 
of education, employment and certain comforts and amenities 
of life. This tendency has created an ever widening gulf 
between the urban and rural population. After getting edu- 
cation, rural youngmen forget all about villages and rural 

_ problems. So much so the type of the education they receive 
in universities and colleges, removes them still farther from 
the problems and hardships of the rural population. It is, 
therefore, necessary that there should be some correlation 
between our education and the solution of the problems faced 
by the majority of our population living in villages. 


For this purpose social service programmes on voluntary 
basis may be introduced in universities and affiliated colleges 
as a compulsory pre-requisite before the award of a university 
degree to‘them. These programmes may include construction 
of village roads, culverts, sinking of wells, manure pits, 
building of bunds, widening of lanes in the villages, soil con- 
servation and afforestation etc. for male students, Similarly, 
for female students programmes pertaining to environment and 
personal hygiene, sanitation and social education amongst the 
womenfolk in rural areas can be introduced with benefit. 
For this, apart from making it compulsory pre-requisite 
for an under graduate to have atleast one month’s village 
camp before he gets a degree, it will also be necessary to 
introduce country’s Five Year Plans and Community Develop- 
ment programmes as compulsory subjects in degree classes. 


Besides the introduction of social service programmes on 
Shramdan or voluntary basis, it will also be proper to introdu- 
ce some schemes of providing some opportunities to our 
needy youngmen in which they may engage themselves in 
Some part-time employment on payment basis while pursuing 
their studies. In countries liks United States of America 
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students often undertake-some gainful work manual or other- 
wise, while as students for their fees and keep up etc. In 
India firstly there are little or no opportunities of this kind 
and secondly manual labour is still looked down upon, 
although the attitudes are now changing. These attitudes 
can change ‘still faster if opportunities for such works are 
provided. 


Of late we find something being done in India to enthuse 
university students with the spirit of social service. In order 
to create interest for village life in the minds of college 
Students grants are made to colleges and universities for 
organising youth camps in rural areas under the scheme of 
Labour and Social Welfare camps, This scheme has been in 
operation since the introduction of the First Plan. The camps 
are organised for a duration of ten days to three weeks by the 
Union Ministry of Education in co-ordination with the 
Ministry of Community Development in Community Projects 
and National Extension Service Blocks’ areas in cooperation 
with the Block officers. Besides, there is another scheme 
called Campus Work Projects Scheme’under which the grants 
are given to various colleges and universities for the construc- 
tion of Recreation Hall-cum—Auditorium, Swimming pool 
and preparation of Oval Cinder Track for events. The object 
is to provide greater facilities for physical education in institu- 
tions with the help of students and for their benefit. For 
this the staff and students are required to render some 
Shramdan or voluntary service on the project and the institu- 
tion concerned has te pay only 25% of the actual expenditure, 
Since the declaration of Emergency in Oct. 1962 consequent 
upon the Chinese aggression, N. C, C, has been made compul- 
sory for under-graduates in Indian Universities and Rs. 19 
crores are being spent on it every year. 

(e) University Autonomy 

This question has never been discussed in this country so 
much vehemently as after the attainment of freedom. It has 
been a great misfortune of university education in India that 
its control and authority has somehow passed in many uni- 
versities into the hands of caucuses formed on the basis of 
either casteism or provincialism or any such other anti- 
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academic mentality which has vitiated the atmosphere of such 
universities. Recent eaquiries in some of the leading universi- 
ties in this country have conclusively proved the existence 
of such groups having deep-rooted vested interests and 
primarily functioning for the sake of exploiting certain 
situations for personal benefits or for the benefit of a parti- 
cular power-faction. These factors have been responsible to 
bring politics of a very lower type into the universities. 


In fact, it is with this background that we have to view the 
whole question of university autonomy. , University in a 
country has got a distinct and important function to perform. 
It is responsible for finding out the needs of the society and the 
people constituting such a society. It is, therefore, necessary 
that a university must exercise its full right to carry on its 
pursuits of knowledge and to discover these social needs 
unhampered and independently without undue interference. 
The greatest danger that is generally pointed out against state 
interference in the universities is that it would deprive the 
latter of its character in a democratic way and would reduce 
them mere subservient instruments in the hands of the State 
to carry on the political policies of the party in power. That 
would indeed cut at the very root of the ideals for which a 
university exists. If we have to build an independent and 
democratic society, we will have to make our universities also 
independent and democratic institutions of higher learning. 


A university must have freedom to act and must not be 
subjected-now and then to the compliance of orders from the 
Under. Secretaries of the State ministries, Universities are 
powerful and influential corporations and they perform func- 
tions which are of high public importance, so that in no country 
can the supreme political authority be completely disinterested 
in the affairs of the universities. A high degree of autonomy 
is absolutely necessary if the functions of universities are to be 
properly performed, and for the maintenance of this autonomy 
vigilance is always necessary. Anything which threatens the 
autonomy of universities must be resisted whatever form it 
takes.” These are the ideas expressed in 1948 by Sir Walter 
Moberly, the then Chairman of the U. G. C. in England. They 
would merit consideration from all those who stand for the 
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fundamental right of freedom of thought. In a country like 
India political and secretarial intrudgnce into the internal 
affairs pertain to academic matters etc. have increased so 
much after independence that it has become almost impossible 
to maintain the honour and dignity of the universities. It is 
because of this trend that one prominent Vice-chancellor and 
educationist of India Dr. A. L. Mudaliar had to express with 
disgust and indignation : 


“This attitude of interference has been very prominent and 
felt by Universities since the attainment of independence by 
our country. I have been considerably distressed with the 
number of communications that have been sent to Universities 
on diverse topics by Secretaries or Under-Secretaries at the 
Centre or at the State level. It may not have been easily rea- 
lised that a University has got a structure of its own, that 
there are authorities in the university who have not only defi- 
nite responsibilities and duties to discharge but are jealous to 
maintain the freedom to exercise their discretion in the dis- 
charge of those duties. Even best of intentions may be 
misunderstood if they come as directives or near-directives to 
universities and therefore it would be well if, in academic 
matters, the position of the university and particularly of the 
Vice-chancellor is better appreciated by those in political 
authority.’ 


While speaking with feeling in favour of sufeguarding the 
autonomy of universities from the intrudence of over-inquisitive 
politicians or the over-enthusiastic officials of the Governmental 
Secretariates, Dr. Mudaliar has clearly indicated that in case 
of any defaulting university which lowers the dignity of all the 
Test, some checks are necessary. He says, “When I speak of 
university autonomy, let there be no. mistake that it is a 
freedom without any checks and balances or that'it is a sort 
of liberty which lends itself to becoming a licence. ..,...I do 
not hold any brief for Universities which have fallen from that 
high standard which they ought to maintain. It is unfortunate 
that it is some of these universities that have lowered the 
reputation of all universities and brought all universities to a 


1 A. L. Mudaliar : Education if India, pp. 64-65, Asia, 1960. 
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position where a sweeping condemnation is sometimes made 
possible. But such eirant universities as are not in a position 
to come up to the naturally high standards expected of them 
can be dealt with under existing provisions of the law and 
there need be no sympathy for any such universities when 
they falter and fail in their legitimate duties or standards. 
And I concede that even in regard to academic freedom, there 
are limitations, which we have to recognise...... ag 


Hence one thing must be made quite clear that ina coun- 
try which is now pledged for the establishment of a socialist 
society and which has decided to solve her problems—social, 
economic and educational in a planned way, no individual or a 
caucus of self-seeking individuals can be permitted to continue 
to exploit their position for the sake of their vested interests 
or those of their faction-members and allin the name of 
academic autonomy in the universities. Whereas universities 
should enjoy a perfect freedom in academic matters, some sort 
of guided control is absolutely necessary in administrative 
matters, should there be, discovered any kind of irregularity 
which may threaten the very ideals and objects for which the 
university had been founded. This control can be exercised 
through the University Grants Commission by laying down 
certain standards and by formulating the policy of grants and 
other financial assistance to the universities in such a way as 
to eradicate the evils of casteism, provincialism, nepotism and 
favouratism. This will, besides correcting the wrongs, 
maintain the freedom, neutrality and autonomous character 
of these institutions, 2 


7. RURAL HIGHER EDUCATION 


The problem of rural higher education is again one of great 
far reaching consequences in the context of this country where 
about 82% population resides in the rural areas. The need of 
developing opportunities for higher education in rural areas 
was first of all emphasised by the University Grants Commis- 
sion in 1949. Since thenit has attracted growing attention of 
the Government and the educationists in the country. 


a 


1 Ibid, pp. 63-64. 
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Since thé introduction of modern education in india in the 
early nineteenth century, rural education has not crossed the 
limit of primary schooling. Though in the recent years we 
note a growing tendency amongst the rural communities to 
establish institutions for secondary education, yet seeing the 
enormity of the problem of rural education and an urgent 
need of reorienting and reconstructing the entire rural struc- 
ture keeping in conformity with our changed circumstances 
and launching of a democratic planning, it appears that our 
existing facilities and opportunities for rural education even at 
the primary and secondary Stages are far shorter of the requi- 
rement, nothing to speak of the rural higher education in 
which we have not even established any standard before 
us so far, 


The growth of educational institutions in India has not 
only tended toa growing depletion of talents from the villages 
but has also created a passion for urban values in the minds 
of young people in the country-side. This tendency, coupled 
with the lack of any specific planning for rural higher educa- 
tion, has further led to the total neglect of villages. In the 
opinion of the Radhakrishnan Commission ‘Indi must de- 
cide whether to aim at a widely distributed population, 
making the villages such prosperous, interesting and culturally 
rich places, with such range of opportunity and adventure that 
young people will find more zest and interest, more cultural 
advantages and more opportunity for pioneering there, than 
in the city or whether to run to vast centralised industries, 
with masses of laour taking direction either from the State 
or from private corporation.’ 


The future pattern of rural education in general and higher 
education in particular depends upon the pattern and shape 
which we want to give to rural India in the coming years, 
If it: is our purpose, which surely, it is, to see Indian rural 
life pulsating with new vigour and activity, to raise their stan- 
dard of living by the eradication of their abject poverty, to 
rehabilitate millions of village people who live in filthy and 
inhuman environments and to give a constructive and creative 


e 
1 Report: University Education Commission, op, cit., p. 556. 
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purpose to their rather purposeless and morbid life, it 
will be necessary to reorient the entire rural education from 
top to bottom towards these objectives. There should be no 
hesitation in admitting frankly our drawbacks in this regard; 
rather the course of wisdom lies in creating “the types of edu- 
cational opportunity which are appropriate to Indian rural 
life and to give a qualityand range to that life which will 
remove the disparity which is now a reality.’ 


In view of the recommendations made by the University 
Education Commission, the Government of, India have now 
taken up the question of rural higher education. Though 
the recommendation with regard to the establishment of 
Rural Universities has not been implemented, yet some steps 
have been taken into the right direction by the establishment 
of ten Rural Institutes throughout India. 


With a view to evaluate the various attempts in the field 
of higher rural education made by voluntary agencies and also 
to formulate a clear picture of the pattern of such education, 
an expert Committee was appointed in October 1954, which 
submitted its report in January 1955. The Government of 
India accepved its recommendations in broad outline and in 
pursuance of its recommendations 13 institutions have been 
established as Rural Institutes. During the Third Plan 
emphasis was being laid on the following programmes to be 
developed in these institutions : 

G) Three-year Diploma course in Rural Services. 

(ii) Three-year Certificate course in, Rural and Civil 
Engineering. 

(iii) Two-year Certificate Course in Agricultural Science. 

(iv) Preparatory course for Matriculates to prepare them 
for entry into the three-year Diploma course. The 
duration of the three-year Diploma course is three 
years after the higher secondary examination and will 
be equivalent in standard to an ordinary degree of a 
university, except that in addition to university liberal 
education, core subjects such as rural problems, the 
history of civilisation and regional languages will also 


1 Ibid.; p. 555. 
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be faught. Emphasis will be laid on extension work 
and research activities that prompte an understanding 
of rural culture and life. 


With a view to finance these projects the Government of 
India sanction annual financial grants. 


Besides, the National Council for Rural Higher Education 
was established in 1956 in pursuance of the recommendations of 
the Committee on Rural Higher Education with Headquarters 
at New Delhi. The functions and powers of this Council would 
be as under : > 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 
(g) 


(b) 


“to serve as an expert body to advise the State and 
Central Governments about improvement and expan- 
sion of rural education in all its phases; 

to advise the rural education institutions and to actas 
the co-ordinating agency amongst them; 

to examine and appraise proposals in this behalf 
referred to by the Government of India and State 
Governments and to assist in the implementation of 
approved programme ; ; 

to initiate schemes for the development .and.mainte- 
nance of standards of higher education in rural areas 
and to encourage research in problems relating to 
rural education in all its aspects; 

to advise the Government of India on grants to be 
paid to institutions participating in the rural develop- 
ment schemes; 

to appoint adhoc committees to assist in the attain- 
ment of any of its objectives; 

to frame its own rules and regulations to regulate 
matters not covered by the resolution; and 

to do all other acts and things whether incidental to 
the power aforesaid or as may be required in order 
to further its objectives. 


As regards the composition of this Council, Union 
Minister of Education is the Chairman and Deputy Education 
Adviser-in-charge of the Division as its Secretary. Besides, 
eleven members are nominated by the Chairman from the 
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States. Other officials of the council are one representative 
of each of the Minisgers of Health, Agriculture, Production 
(Cottage Industries), Community Project Administration, 
Finance, Inter-University Board and University Grants 
Commission. Though the Rural Institutes had to face difficul- 
ties for sometime due to the non-recognition of “their diplomas 
by the universities or the Government, yet it is gratifying to 
note that this difficulty is now largely removed. Recogni- 
sation of the Diploma in Rural sciences as equivalent toa 
first degree of a university for purposes of employment has 
been secured. It has also been recognised by the Inter- 
University Board and certain universities for post-Graduate 
studies in specified subjects, The Diploma course in Civil 
and Rural Engineering has been recognised by the All-India 
Council of Technical Education and some state governments 
for appointment to subordinate services and posts. The 
2 year certificate course in Agricultural science and the 
Sanitary Inspector’s course have been recognised by most of 
the state governments. 

Thus the Rural Higher Education is on its march. Though 
the provision made so far cannot be regarded as adequate, 
yet itcan surely be deemed as a Jandmark in the history of 
Indian Education. In the opinion of the Rural Higher 
Education Committee, ‘‘there should be no barriers between 
these Institutes and the universities as there should be none 
between the villages and towns. It is only when there is 
a proper give and take between the cities and the villages 
that both will be enriched.” š 


8. CONCLUSION 

The foregoing account of the growth of university educa- 
tion in India during the post-independence era throws a 
plethora of light upon the direction to which our education 
is marching and upon the pattern which we are going to 
evolve suiting to our national requirements. The Centre 
and the State Governments have their own separate program- 
mes to carryout. The entire structure of University educa- 
tion, is being moulded in order to suit the growing needs of 
the country. Whatever tendencies are prevailing in the sphere 
of Indian education augur well for the future reconstruction 
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of the coutry. This should not, however, lead us to infer 
that the educational system of the copntry is immune from 
shortcomings and faults. Indeed, they are many and of 
different categories. A reference to these has already been 
made. 

These defécts demand urgent remedy. The country today 
needs a system of education which might develop the physical, 
mental and moral aspects of a student’s personality and make 
him fit for adding his own contribution to the economic and 
cultural prosperity of the country. Education should be rela- 
ted to individual life, national life of the people and should 
Promote the summum bonum (material and spiritual) of the 
mankind. Ina way, the future of the country is indissolubly 
interlinked with that of its education. We shall undoubtedly 
have to act upon these principles in the educational sphere, if 
we sincerely wish to make democracy function successfully 
and efficiently and establish a classless society free from the 
curse of exploitation in our country. So long as the wide 
gulf between the Primary school teacher and University 
teacher exists, all our efforts to eradicate class distinctions in 
society are doomed to end in fiasco, Our idea of establishing 
a classless society and engendering in the mind of the future 
citizens the sentiments of self-dependence, self-respect and 
fortitude will remain an empty dream, so long as our teachers 
groan under the miseries of exploitation, indigence and 
indignity. “Most people are agreed that our present educa- 
tion should be so shaped that the future citizen of India is 
physically, intellectually and morally a sound individual, 
able to contribute to the building of a free, democratic and 
self-sufficient India and so equipped as to help India to play 
an appropriate role in the modern world order. In the 
ultimate analysis, this aim would lead to certain definite 
objectives which the new education should seek to achieve,” 


1 Munshi, K. M.; On Future of Education in India, p. 24, the Publi- 
cations Division (1954). i 
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SOCIAL EDUCATION P) 6 
IN INDIA 


1. INTRODUCTION 


IT is a well-known fact that in India only 24% of people 
are literate; rest 78% are floundering in swamp illiteracy. 
Under the changing political, economic and social circums- 
tances, illiteracy of Indian people is a mighty obstacle in 
the way of their progress. With the advent of independence, 
India is making significant experiments in democracy. But the 
success’ of the experiment admits of doubt and uncertainty 
owing to the incapability of the illiterate masses to understand 
and appreciate the higher principles of democracy, social 
justice and civic responsibilities. Our democracy is nothing 
but a humbug, so long as the voter or the tax-payer does not 
realize the value and significance either of vote or tax. There 
is the danger of its being abused by incapable and illiterate 
persons. Hence the preparation of suitable field for introdu- 
cing any political, social or economic reform in the country 
is a pre-requisite. Social education is a mighty instrument in 
this respect. 


2. FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ADULT EDUCATION 


The significance of the term ‘Adult-education’ has under- 
gone a change in the recent times. Some time ago, adult- 
education meant simply literacy. But literacy should not be 
confused with education, though it is key to the acquisition of 
knowledge and education. Literacy opens the gateway of 
education leading ultimately to the sacred shrine of 
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knowledge* So long as ignorance prevails in society, exploita- 
tion cannot be eradicated root and brangh. The exploitation 
leads to poverty which in turn gives birth to ignorance and 
misery. Thus the vicious cycle goes on; and under such 
circumstances, the noble sentiments of social justice and 
democracy betome extinct. The success of democracy finally 
rests on such citizens as are wise and understand fully the 
aims and implications of democracy. 


According to the views of Paul Bergevin, an American 
expert in adult-edueation, “democracy depends upon an intelli- 
gent, ever watchful citizenship intelligent enough to recognise 
the political charlatan, intelligent enough to weigh and evaluate 
ideas in terms of their worth to themselves and their fellow 
citizens, intelligent enough to know that there are forces 
constantly at work which would sell a package in a pretty 
wrapping that does not contain what the purchaser bargained 
for, and intelligent enough to recognise the right of those with 
whom they disagree to express their opinions,” 


flowing stream. Man acquires knowledge unconsciously 
throughout his life. Therefore, there is the urgent need of 
well-organised and permanent provision of adult-education 
for the sake of making any plan successful. Mere pious and 
good intentions and high sounding words, as unfortunately 
has been the case in [pdia so far in the sphere of adult-educa- 
tion, are not enough. Proper opportunities should be provi» 
ded to the adults to acquire general, special and vocational 
education. For this purpose, first of all such subjects should 
be prescribed for their studies as might be related to their 
practical life. The attractive and interesting way in whicha 
particular subject is presented to them can possibly induce 
them to understand the fundamental benefits of education. 
Thus when their mental horizons are widened, they will 
naturally try to understand their own environment and their 


education will, in this way, also develop, 
e 


1 Paul Bergevin: A Philosophy of Adult Education, p. 8. 
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Another important thing that is worth bearing’in mind is 
that we cannot achieye desired success in our objective, if we 
wish to organise adult-education merely to meet some tempo- 
rary and emergent problems. Unfortunately, Indian society 
isin the grip of many an evil. Under such circumstances, 
temporary prescriptions of adult education aré nothing but 
mere wastage of time and energy for the objective of elimina- 
ting all those vices. In fact, adult-education should develop 
in the form of a permanent system of Social education which 
might bring about an all-round and stable development of the 
masses. In India the efforts of certain so-called enthusiastic 
social reformers and educationists generally end in teaching the 
illiterates, the art of putting signatures in a few hours without 
understanding the alphabet at all. No doubt, this aim of adult- 
education is quite insufficient, narrow and ridiculos. It has 
been experienced during the past three decades that all the 
movements in the sphere of adult-education have proved quite 
futile and temporary and the so-called literates (limited only 
to putting signatures) have not been benefitted in any sense. 
They have soon lapsed into illiteracy. 


Hence tha primary need in this respect is that any plan of 
adult-education whatsoever it might be, should take into its 
purview the mental development, qualities of ideal citizenship, 
cultural growth and vocational training of the adult concerned. 
To exploit the plan of adult education for political ends is a 
gross social crime; but as ill luck would have it, the evil prac- 
tice is still rampant in our country. The Adult-education 
campaign has not been launched successfully in India on the 
governmental level or in the form of well-planned and organi- 
sed programmes of the social reformers. Adult education will 
remain merely a pious hope and we shall have to wait for long 
before the vast masses may be educated, so long as a move- 
ment is not launched on a larger scale and the state does not 
take active steps in this direction. 


In the end, before giving a historical retrospect of gradual 
development of adult education in India, it is, however, 
essential emphasise that the supreme aim of adult-education 
in relation to democracy should be the widening of horizons of 
social, cultural, vocational and physical knowledge of the 
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citizens so that the country might produce happy and prospe- 
Tous citizens, wise electors, ingenious artisans and artists. 
This would, indeed, be the correct pattern’ of social education 
in India. 


3. PROGRESS OF ADULT EDUCATION IN OTHER LANDS 


It is surprising to note that in India where the need of 
adult-education is the most urgent, a campaign for it should 
have been started so late. Nearly all the modern progressive 
countries have shown marked development in this direction, 
The U.S.S.R., America, Germany, Japan, England, Canada 
and Denmark and the like countries have made appreciable 
efforts in the field of adult-education, There the people 
working in factories and mines, peasants and men and women 
belonging to various other professions are provided facilities 
not only of literacy but provision has been made to impart 
industrial training and education in commerce, literature, 
Science and Arts etc. Many Adult Education Centres, Night- 
schools, Sunday schools, Continuation schools and university 
Extension Classes have been organised to impart education to 
those who were compelled to discontinue their studies owing 
to certain adverse circumstances, — 


In the U. S. A., some thirty million adults have been pro- 
vided with opportunities for the development of their indivi- 
duality. There are many public schools and night classes 
run by the Universities where thousands of adult men and 
women, who are desirous of making cultural development and 
improve their conditions of living, receive education in order 
to augment their knowlédge. Some three million of adults 
get their education in public schools alone. 


In America, general education and special vocational edu- 
“cation is available for such workmen as are employed in 
various professions and work in factories. In 1960, there 
existed more than 400 Correspondence Schools educating well- 
nigh 8,50,000 adults by post. Besides, these, some 42 State 
Universities and colleges also carry on the work of postal 
education for adults. 


In addition to that, in big cities, special classes are held 
for the immigrants who are encouraged to learn English so 
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that they might be initiated into the virtues of citizenship and 
appreciate their civig obligations. 


There are, in America, many Public School Houses where 
nearly all the categories of persons of the society assemble. 
Here many meetings of Parent Teachers Associations and 
other citizens, besides those pertaining to adult education 
activities are held. Thus for many years, American people 
have been devoting their attention to Social education. 


We find that in comparison to other progressive countries 
of the world, the position of India is deplorable in the sphere 
of social education. A brief account of the efforts done in this 
direction is, however, given below. 

4. PRELIMINARY EFFORTS FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
IN BRITISH INDIA 

During the first two decades of the twentieth century no 
appreciable attempt were made in the field of adult education. 
A few night schools Were organised here and there but children. 
too, would join them. They were not established exclusively 
for the purpose of adult-education. They were but mere efforts 
to provide temporary education to those children who were 
compeliéa ‘to seek menial employments by adverse circum- 
stances. Adults, too, were admitted to these schools along 
with other boys. The movement of night-schools for adults 
was started only in Madras, Bombay and Bengal provinces. 
In 1909, there were 775 night schools in Madras, 1082 in 
Bengal and 107 in Bombay. Later on the number of these 
$chools dwindled. But the importance of adult education was 
realized when in 1921, the provincial ‘governments were gran- 
ted more powers and the members of Provincial Legislative 
Assemblies were mainly sent by the people through election. 
When the public was sanctioned franchise, the need of utilizing 
it profitably was felt by Indians. The politicians, social re- 
formers and the government now began to devote their 
attention to the important problem of adult-education owing 
to the prevalence of universal mass illiteracy. Some libraries 
were accordingly brought into being afterwards. 


“In some provinces the question received serious conside- 
ration and......-..a few organised experiments were made. In 
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the United Provinces, the local Government in 1921 offered a 
subsidy to six municipalities for the deyelopment of a system 
of night schools for adult.........In the “Punjab, on the other 
hand, over a hundred night-schools have been opened mostly 
in the rural areas and mostly under the auspices of the 
Cooperative:Credit Societies......... Bombay reports a similar 
development............The schools are controlled by the Educa- 
tion Department and have special inspectors to look after 
them. These Bombay night-schools are circulating schools 
stationed at each centre for two years.” Similar efforts were 
made in Central Province, Bengal and Madras. But no such 
country-wide movement was launched as might eradicate the 
evil root and branch. 


5. PROGRESS SINCE 1921 TILL THE INDEPENDENCE OF INDIA 


The control of education was transferred to representative 
Indian Ministers according to the Constitution of India 
framed in 1919. Consequently appreciable efforts were made 
to promote the cause of adult education. The Punjab, Madras, 
Bombay and United Provinces were: chief provinces worth- 
naminginthis respect. In the year 1927, there were 3,784 
adult education schools in the Punjab, 5,604 ineMadras, 193 
in Bombay and 1519 in Bengal Province. 

Progress made by adult education during the quinquennium 
of 1922-27 can be calculated from the table of figures given 
below.” 


Year Number of schools Number of students 
1922-23 630 17,776 
1923-24 1,528 40,883 
1924-25 2,372 61,961 
1925-26 3,206 85,371 
1926-27 2,784 98,414 


Adult education marked an upward trend upto 1928, but 
several adult-education centres were closed down in 1929 
owing to economic slump. Political and communal disturbance 


1 Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education in India, 


1912-1917; Para 22. 
2 Social Education, p. 7, Ministry of Education, Government 


of India. 
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too affected education adversely. Some Christian nrissionaries 
carried on their work, Dr. Lucas did appreciable work in 
spreading adult-education at Allahabad and wrote certain 
Hindustani books in Roman Script. Similarly, Dr. Lawrance 
organised Hindi classes in Manipur as Dr. Daniel organised 
Tamil classes in Madras. and published some elementary 
books. ` 


The Punjab which was hitherto on an ascending scale of 
progress in adult-education, became stagnant during this 
period and many a school was closed down. Here the pupil- 
teachers of Normal classes did some creditable work in the 
field of adult-education and some library facilities were 
provided in rural areas as well. Similarly libraries were 
established in 1928 in Central Provinces and Bihar. 


Bombay alone showed a uniform progress in comparison 
to other provinces during this period. During 1932-33, the 
number of adult-education schools was 143 attended by 5,660 
students rising respectively to 180 and 6,299 in 1937. The 
progress is ascribable’ mainly to growing interest in adult- 
education on the part of Bombay Government. Besides, 
other institutions like Rural Reorientation League at Poona 
and Sewa Sadan, Social League and Bombay City Literacy 
Association at Bombay also spread adult education. Libraries 
were established in Baroda state. Travancore also followed 
suit. The progress, however, was quite slow upto 1937. 


During the period following 1937, the problem of adult- 
education invited the attention of thè country. Provincial 
autonomy had been established in ail the provinces according 
to the provisions of Indian Constitution of 1935. Adult educa- 
tion was much encouraged owing to the formation of Congress 
Ministries in seven provinces. It was very essential for the 
successful working of the newly-formed Ministries that citizens 
should be educated so that they might realize their own privi- 
leges and responsibilities and understand the various projects 
of the government. The provincial Governments, therefore, 
put forth some organised efforts in the sphere of adult 
education. The general public appreciated these efforts and 
zealously took active part in the literacy movement. 
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It was thus that the Government, for the first time in Indian 
history acknowledged the spread of adult education as her 
essential obligatory duty and started the work accordingly. 
The new curriculum of adult education did not remain circums- 
cribed only to the spread of literacy but included social educa- 
tion as well.° As regards the means of spreading education, 
recourse was had to pamphlets, magic lantern and cinema 
besides the use of books. 


During 1939-40, literacy movement reached its culminating 
point. The slogan ‘Each one Teach one’ was very loud during 
these years. In the Punjab, the slogan “Learn and Teach” 
was used on a large scale. During 1939-40, the literacy 
campaign was zealously launched in the Punjab and the 
Provincial Government earmarked a-sum of Rs. 28,800/- for 
the promotion of adult education under a five year scheme. 
The old adult education institutions were sanctioned grant-in- 
aid and many fresh ones were established. The number of these 
schools shot to 201 at that time. Moreover, the volunteers 
spread adult education in villages, sub-divisions and districts 
through Laubboche system. In thé province of Assam a 
separate Department of Adult Education was established under 
the supervision of a literacy officer. In 1941, a post-literacy 
curriculum was set up for the adults having finished the literacy 
course and as many as 1,200 study-centres were established 
in the Assam valley. A proper provision was made for the 
distribution and teaching of Readers, books and newspapers 
for the adults. 

In Orissa, during 4940-41, 425 adult education centres were 
started where 8,147 adults were made literate. The movement 
of adult-education here could not achieve more success than 
that. 

In Bombay Province, the first Congress Ministry did appre- 
ciable work in the field of adult-education. The Government 
has established the Provincial Board of adult education there 
in the year 1937, The system of grant-in-aid for the purpose 
of adult education was initiated and liberal grants were sanc- 
tioned. During 1942-43 an extra sum of 50,000 rupees was 
spent for villages. In 1945 provision was made for opening 
adult-education centres at selected places and it was decided 
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that at least one thousand adults would be made “literate at 
each centre at a cost of Rs. 9,400/- per annum. In addition to 
that, Bombay city itself made appreciable progress in this 
direction. An Adult Education Committee was appointed 
there. During 1949-41, this Committee had opened some 
1,140 adult classes in Marathi, Gujerati, Hindi, Canarese, 
Telugu and Tamil attended by sixteen thousand men and five 
thousand women. Moreover, in certain industrial areas also 
the work disseminating of adult education was done. 


In the province of Bihar, the adult-education campaign 
made good progress under the guidance of Dr. Syed Mahmud. 
The provincial Peoples’ Education Committee was established 
there. The volunteers launched the movement of “Make your 
Home Literate” and they made 24,289 adult literate during 
1941-42. Further, during 1942-43 one lakh and eleven thousand 
adults passed the post literacy course. The special feature of 
adult-education movement in Bihar was that it remained in 
operation even during the disturbed period of the World War II 
and every year two lakhs of adults continued to be literate. In 
1946, with the re-establishment of Congress Ministry the work 
was taken..,‘vith much zeal and enthusiasm. 


In the province of Bengal, adult-education was placed 
under the Department of Rural Reconstruction. Appreciable 
progress was shown by this province in this field. The work 
of spreading adult education among the peasantry was 
crowned with success in Bengal. The curriculum included 
agriculture, animal husbandry, sanitation, promotion of 
health and principles of co-operation etc. and separate officials 
were appointed for different subjects. 


In U. P. much creditable work was done in the sphere of 
adult education. In 1937, the new Ministry, undertook this 
work with great enthusiasm and zeal. New education centres, 
libraries and reading centres were established at different 
places. Innumerable night-schools were opened and every 
year a literacy week began to be observed. As early as 1930 
Department of Adult Education had been established which 
did much creditable work in the ensuing years. The Provin- 
cial Government established 768 libraries and 3,600 Reading 
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rooms in Tural areas on the first literacy day. The number 
of libraries shot to 1040 during 1941-42, In addition to that, 
40 separate libraries were established for women in 1940, 
The same year a grant of Rs. 500/- was sanctioned to each 
of the centres in Faizabad for the welfare of women. Further, 
the Government undertook to publish books on Hindi, Urdu, 
Mathematics, History, and Geography for the use of adults. 


Besides these provinces, the work of adult education was 
undertaken by Sindh and other native states. In Mysore, the 
State Literacy Council has done appreciable ‘work in this 
direction. The Mysore University too has contributed its 
Own quota to the sacred cause of social education. Four 
thousand and fifty adult education centres were operated in 
Jammu and Kashmir states during 1942-43 and thus made 
twenty eight .thousand persons literate. The same year 480 
libraries were established there out of which 300 libraries 
were established in rural areas. Besides these states, Baroda 
and Travancore were other -ones where the percentage of 
literacy was higher than other sister states in British India. 
Efforts were made to disseminate seeds of adult education 
even in hilly regions, among the Harijans and abanigines. 


Besides these efforts, a number of other philanthropic 
organisations such as Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Servants of India Society, Bombay Literacy Sangh, Literacy 
Expansion League and Jamia Millia, Delhi etc. gave impetus 
to the movement of adult education. The Sargent Educational 
Scheme placed a very effective plan for adult-education under 
the post-war educatidhal development plan, but it could not 
be implemented. The account of any literacy movement in 
India will not be complete without the mention of the name 
of Dr. Frank Laubboche. He was an American philanthropist. 
He did much appreciable work in the Phillipines Islands in 
the field of adult education. He visited India in 1935 and 
made a second tour of it in 1937. He prepared suitable 
charts in Marathi, Hindi, Tamil, Telugu, Bengali, and 
Gujerati languages. Dr. Laubboche first of all reduced these 
languages to four or five vowels and thirteen consonants, 
Thereafter he discovered five such fundamental letters as 
might form the basis of the formation of other letters. It 
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was thus that he found out the method of makthg adults 
literate within a short span of time. He also published some 
papers and wrote some useful books for the education of 
adults, His method was followed in many provinces. 


Thus ends the second period in the history of Indian adult 
education. Post-independence India witnessed still greater 
progress in this field, The experiences in the field of adult 
education gleaned between 1921 and 1947 have presented 
many an important problem connected therewith in clear and 
vivid form. It was fully well realized during this period 
of what an immense magnitude adult education was and 
what literature and means were required or what methods 
were beneficial and practicable to implement the adult 
education plan. It was also felt strongly that mere literacy 
was not enough without the means to preserve it so that 
the literate person might be enabled to increase his knowledge 
afterwards. 


6. SOCIAL EDUCATION AFTER INDEPENDENCE 


Whereas progress was made in the entire sphere of educa- 
tion after the,independence of the country, some progress was 
achieved in the field of adult education as well. Adult edu- 
cation was given the shape of social Education which sought 
to produce ideal citizens and make their life perfect in all 
respects. Taking into consideration the importance of franchise 

` in the context of our democratic set up the problem of adult 
education in India has assumed greater importance and it is 
hoped that the present progress and future building of the 
nation will be determined, to a considerable measure, by it. 
Illiteracy of well-nigh three hundred millions of Indian popu- 
lace is a strong challenge and it should be tackled as soon as 
possible, else Indian democracy would be but a broad farce and 
lose its significance essentially. 


The Government of India have accepted adult-education 
in the following aspects of it :— 
(a) Spread of literacy among the adult illiterates ; 


(b) to educate the minds of the masses in view of the 
absence of literary education; and 
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(6) to’ create a conscious knowledge in the adult about 


Tights and duties of citizenship ¿in the capacity of an 
individual citizen and as a unit of a mighty nation. 


Adult education has been given the form of Social Educa- 
tion but more emphasis is to be laid on the items ‘b’ and ‘c’ 
referred to above. The adoption of the following educational 
method has been recommended in order to inculcate the 
virtues of ideal citizenship in the adults and educate their 
minds :— 


(1) Making thèm acquainted with the meaning of citizen- 


ship and the method of conducting democracy; to give 
them education in history and geography of the 
country and making them well acquainted with, the 
prevalent social conditions. 


Telling them importance of Health and Hygiene and 
giving them the knowledge of personal cleanliness 
and principles of public sanitation. 


= 


(3) To impart education and information with a view to 


raising the economic standard of the,adult so that 
his education might be correlated to his economic 
life. 7 


(4) Refining and developing the aesthetic and cultural . 


tastes and sensibilities of adults through such creative 
activities as Art, literature, music and dancing; 


(5) Creatinga knowledge of human fraternity and uni- 


versal ethics among them and emphasizing the need of 
understanding and tolerating differing views of others 
pertaining to democracy. 


For the sake of implementing the above programme, the 
Hon’ble Central Education Minister placed before a Press 
Conference held on May 31, 1948, an eleven-point programme 
which was accepted by the Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion in January, 1949, The programme is as follows'— 


1 Basic and Social Education Pamphlet, No. 58, (Ministry of 


Education, India). 
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(1) The village school would be the centre of education, 
welfare work,, games and sports and recreation for 
the entire village ; 

(2) Separate time will be fixed for children, adolescents 

and adults ; š 


LS 


(3) Some days in the week will be reserved for women 
and girls only ; 


(4) Provision is being made on a large scale for such 
motor vehicles as would be fitted with projectors and 
loudspeakers, cinema-screen, magic lanterns and 
gramophones will also be used for the purpose. 
Further, a resolution has been passed to the effect 
that every school should be inspected at least once 
a week ; 


Radio-sets will be installed in schools and provision of 
expanding special activities of children will be made. 
Special broadcasts will be arranged for imparting 
social education to adolescents and adults according 
to the pattern referred to above ; 


(5 


< 


(6 Popular’ plays will be staged in schools and prizes will 


be awarded to good play wrights ; 


< 


(7) There will be provision of national and folk-songs in 
the schools ; 


(8 


© 


General training in any vocation or industry will also 
be provided according to the local needs ; 


9 


= 


Periodical talks about such subjects as public sani- 
tation, agricultural- system, cottage industry and 
benefits of co-operation etc. will be arranged for the 
benefit of village-folk by the co-operation of the 
Departments of Health, Agriculture and Labour ; 


(10) Screening of good films will be arranged with the help 
of the State Department of Information and Broad- 
casting. Learned and erudite celebrities will be 
occasionally invited to deliver talks on urgent national 
problems to the villagers. Assistance of such public 
institutions as believe in constructive activities will be 
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enlisted in order to make the programme of Social 
Education effective and successful, ; 


(11) Arrangement of Group Games will be made ; and 
(12) Periodical exhibitions and fairs will also be organised. 


The above-mentioned scheme is sufficiently complete in 
itself. The programme was fully considered and discussed in 
the conference of Education Ministers held in February, 1949 
in order to put it into operation ; and a further programme 
for the ensuing three years was chalked out according to 
which at least 50% of adults within the age group of 12 to 
50 years were necessarily to be made literate within the span 
of that period. The period came to a close and the scheme 
remained only a pious hope. It could not be implemented 
owing to the financial crisis facing both the Central and State 
Governments. The budget of the year 1949-50 had earmarked 
a sum of one lakh rupees to be sanctioned to the State for the 
sake of operating this scheme. Some work has been done in 
certain states accordingly. The Government of India, with 
the aim of solving the problem of adult illiteracy and getting 
suitable recommendations thereabout had appointed a 
Committee under the chairmanship of Mr. M. L. Saxena, 
according to which adults of the age group between 12 to 40 
years were to be made literate during the coming five years. 
The expenditure on it was to be incurred both by State 
Governments and Central Government jointly. 


A brief account of the progress achieved through all these 
efforts is being presented below. 


In 1951, the Social Education campaign was launched in 
the villages of Delhi State with great zeal and enthusiasm. 
In the first year, 60 centres were established in villages and 
62 teachers were trained forthem. Similarly adult-education 
centres were started in the city and its suburban area. More- 
over educational fairs are being organised in rural areas 
where through propagation educational and industrial 
development is carried on. 


The Government of India started Work camps in the 
country on the lines of Work Camps conducted by U. N. E. 
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S. C. O. during the First Plan period. The same Was mutatis 
mutandis, being applied to Indian villages. It is showing 
good progress in those areas where the refugees have settled. 
The chief aims of the scheme are :(i) the spread of literacy, 
(ii) citizenship, and (iii) sublimation of ideas. 


For literacy of the adults the following methods will be 
adopted : 


(1) Reading of ordinary printed matter and in the final 
stage, reading of weeklies and magazines. 


(2) Writing of their own names and those» of their own 
relatives as well as the names of their native villages, 
Tehsils and districts and writing of ordinary social 
letters. 


(3) Writing of figures upto hundred, doing of simple sums 
of adding, subtraction, multiplication and division ; 
getting a knowledge of coins, weights and measure- 
ment etc. 


As regards the other two objectives, i.e., citizenship and 
sublimation ,pf, ideas, various methods such as drama, songs, 
dances, games and sports, radio-sets, cinemas, newspapers and 
excursions etc. will be utilized. Camps will be organised in 
each district throughout the country for the purpose of imple- 
menting the programmes referred to above. Such camps are 
functioning successfully in Madhya Pradesh. The camp runs 
for a period of five weeks. Every camp has its own boarding 
arrangement. The daily routine starts,at 5-30 A. M. and 
finishes at 10-30 P. M. including an interval of one and a half 
hours at noon and that of half an hour in the evening. In 
every camp, the adults are taught to lead a self-sufficient life. 


Besides, Janta colleges are being established inorder to meet 
the requirements of trained personal at the local level. In the 
year 1956 a seminar was organised to consider their organisa- 
tion and functions, and as a result the principles of their 
determining the contents of their work were finalised. 


_ A main problem that was being faced in the actual imple- 
mentation of various social educational programmes in the 
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villages wa? the lack of co-ordination between social education 
work in Development Blocks with the work done outside these 
Blocks. With a view to*co-ordinating the activities of state 
Education Department with the work done in Community 
Development Block areas. District Social Education organiser 
have been appointed, 


In ordef to meet the need of trained personal for higher 
administrative jobs in the field of Social Education, the Govern- 
ment of India has established a new centre at Delhi—The 
National Fundamertal Education Centre. The functions of 
this centre are not only to train higher level personnel, e.g., 
District Social Education Organisers, but also to conduct 
research, to produce suitable material and equipment for 
social education and to act a clearing-house for social educa- 
tion information. 


A standing Committee of the Central Advisory Board 
of Education has also been set up to advice the Government 
of India and the State Governments in matter connected with 
planning of research in particular and the administration of 
social education in India in general. wee 


As a result of the advice of the this Committee the Union 
Government have asked all State Governments to launch an 
intensive social-education drive with a view to mobilising 
public opinion and voluntary work for the various develop- 
ment projects under the Second Plan. For such work the 
Union Government meets 50 per cent of the total expenditure. 
This social education"scheme is intended to be a campaign 
for arousing people to their responsibility of leading the 
country to economic prosperity through planned development. , 
It is expected to remove the mistaken notion from the people’s — 
minds that the battle against the country’s centuries old 
poverty is a task of the, Government alone. 


On the practical plane the scheme aims at securing the 
villager’s participation in such Community Development 
Programmes as construction and repair of public buildings, ` 
roads, village lanes, tanks etc. besides carrying out the usual 
programmes of adult education and literacy. It is hoped that 
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enlightened, interest and willing co-operation ofthe people 
will also be available for cultural and educational programmes, 
public health activities, co-operative panchayat organisation 
and small industry development projects already under way 
in the community development block areas. 

A determined bid is to be made under the scheme to train 
village teachers so that they might take a pivotal position in 
the development schemes and their publicity. Training for 
improved methods of agriculture will also form a part of the 
refresher courses to be started under the scheme for the 
village-level workers and the school teachers in the rural 
areas. 

With a view to produce literature for neo-literates on the 
basis of their needs, the Government of India has decided in 
co-operation with the Jamia Millia Islamia to set up a Research 
Training and Production Centre. During the First and Second 
Plan-period an Integrated library service scheme was intro- 
duced in a number of centres. The libraries in these areas 
integrate their work with the Community centres and other 
educational institutions in the areas. Steps have also been 
taken for .the.improvement of general library service, For 
this District Libraries have been established for urban aspwell 
as rural areas and a circulating Book service’ in districts has 
been organised. State libraries have been set up to support 
and feed the District Libraries. The Library Institute set up 
at the Delhi university performs useful service. The Delhi 
Public Library is being used as a pilot public library project. 
Besides, attempts are being made since 1950 to prepare 
suitable literature for neo-literates. For this authors are 
encouraged by the award of prize on good books. With this 
end in view, the Union Ministry of Education has also 
organised workshops for authors of books for neo-literates 
and children from time to time. The Government of India 
has also set-up a National Book Trust. The Trust will 
encourage the production of good literature and make books 
available at moderate prices not only to libraries and educa- 
tional institutions alone, but also to the public in general. 


For the purpose of developing Audio-Visual Education, 
the Central Films Library has been strengthened during the 
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last about 41 years. To ensure the co-ordinated development 
of Audio Visual Education in this country, a National Board 
of Audio Visual Education has been set tip which decides the 
general policies regarding this type of education. In order 
to foster an appreciation of audio-visual education techniques 
among teachers and social education workers, a quarterly 
journal entitled ‘Audio-Visual Education” has been started 
since April 1957. Besides, with the assistance of the Technical 
Co-operation Mission a National Institute of Audio-Visual 
Education is also being established, which will train teachers 
in the production and use of various audio-visual aids, e. g., 
charts, exhibits, films and film-strips etc. A Social Education 
Institute for Workers has been started at Indore. 


7. CONCLUSION 


It is evident from the above account that the literacy and 
adult education movements in India, though started late, 
have begun to show some progress. Needless to say that in 
view of the monstrous illiteracy prevalent in the country, the 
efforts directed as far for its eradication are quite far from 
being adequate. In this country, the scope of the problem of 
adult education is not limited only to the spréad of literacy 
but it should include higher objective of making the lives of 
male and female adults richer and fuller. Moreover, the 
need of such colleges cannot be overemphasised as might 
provide facilities of higher education to those educated adults 
who, owing to one reason or the other, had been compelled 
to discontinue their academic career, 


Further, there isan urgent need of increased number of 
libraries and reading centres for the purpose of keeping the 
taste and knowledge of adults alive. In addition to that, there 
are certain other needs which require immediate fulfilment 
for the sake of providing greater impetus to the movement of 
adult education. They are, in short, change in mental outlook 
of the educated class, creation of the noble sentiments of con- 
structive social service in their minds and hearts for saking a 
life of ease and luxury by political leaders in order to enter 
the field of real social service, change in the bureaucratic out- 
look of Government servants and concentration of their 
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energy and attention on the promotion of the general good of 
society and lastly, provision of funds in large quantity etc. 
In the end we can subscribe to the views of Jenin who obser- 
ves that “the liquidation of illiteracy is not a political problem; 
it is a condition without which it is impossible to speak 
of politics. An illiterate man is outside of politics, and before 

ae can be brought in, he must first be taught the alphabet. 

- Without this there can be no politics—only rumours, gossip, 
tales, superstitions.” 


* TECHNICAL AND 
VOCATIONAL | 27 
EDUCATION 


1. INTRODUCTION 


A COMMON charge which is levelled against the Indian 
education is that it is, from the very inceptive stages, literary 
in character and that it lacks seriously in vocational, industrial 
and technical aspects. Nearly all the Commissions and 
Committees appointed on Indian education from time to time 
have reiterated this complaint. As a matter offact, education 
in Indian colleges and universities has continued to be domi- 
nated by literary element for a considerably long period of 
time; its chief aim has been to produce officials and clerks 
for various departments of the government. Industrial edu- 
cation of any sort or in any degree was conspicuous by its 
absence in the sphere of Indian educational system. The same 
defect was rampant im Secondary education which appeared to 
aim at either preparing candidates for admission to the Univer- 
sities or for some clerical jobs. This system of education was 
brought into being by the political slavery of the country and 
other circumstances arising therefrom. It naturally resulted 
in the inability of our country to compete successfully with 
other progressive nations of the world in the sphere of indust- 
tial development. The educational outlook remained backward 
leading ultimately to the crucial problem of unemployment 
among the young persons of India and it is still growing in 
its monstrosity. Nevertheless, some sporadic and sundry efforts 
have been made in the sphere of industrial and vocational 
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education. Historically, in short we can divide this education 
into 4 periods : (1) 1800 to 1857; (2) 1857 to 1902; (3) 1903 
to 1950; and (4) Plan-period (1950—to the present day). 
Below is given a brief account of the progress in this field 
during all the three periods : 

2. FIRST PERIOD (1800-1857) > 

The educational system of this period was influenced by 
the policy of the East India Company. The Company needed 
some Indian clerks and officials for its various departments 
in order to manage affairs well. The company stood in need 
of doctors for the army, judges and pleaders for the courts, 
and engineers for constructing roads, canals and government 
buildings under the Public Works Department. Hence these 
were the chief branches of technical and vocational education 
in the educational system of that period. 

(i) Medicine—In the medical field, there were in vogue 
two systems in India, i.e., Ayurveda and Yunani. But the 
British rules, keeping their entire educational policy in view, in- 
troduced European medical system which could be learnt only 
through the medium of English. As a matter of fact, a contro- 
versy had emerged about Oriental and Occidental systems in 
the medical field as well. But the policy of westernisation 
enunciated by Lord Macaulay, and the announcement of 
Lord Bentinck considerably influenced medical education in 
the country. In the beginning, Indian students had an 
inherent dislike of the work of dissecting the corpse, but 
Madhusudan Gupta, a medical student, gave the lead in this 
field by dissecting a corpe at Calcutta. 


Thus modern medical science was introduced in India for 
the first time in Bengal, Bombay and Madras. In 1822, there 
was established a Native Medical Institution at Calcutta. 
Later on, in 1826, classes of medicine were started in Benaras 
Sanskrit College and Calcutta Madarsah. These institutions 
provided education in Ayuvedic, Yurnani and European medi- 
cal systems, But after 1835, education in Ayurvedic and 
Yunani systems was discontinued and it was decided that 
education would be provided only in western medical system. 
In 1844, four Indian students were sent to England for 
acquiring knowledge in the western system of medicine. 
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In 1845, people collected subscriptions in order to found 
the Grant Medical College at Bombay in the sacred memory 
of Roberts, the Governor of Bombay, Prior to that, the 
Native Medical School had been founded at Bombay in 1826 
and medical classes had been started in Poona College. The 
Grant Medical College had been recognised by the Royal 
College of surgeons in England in the year 1855. Later on, 
it was amalgamated with the University of Bombay. There 
both English and provincial languages were used as the media 
of instruction. 


In 1835, a medical school was established at Madras for 
the training of apprentices for lower posts. In 1851, it was 
raised to the status of medical college and was finally merged 
into the University of Madras. The medium of instruction in 
this institution was English. 


(ii) Law. The Britishers had established the Calcutta 
Madarsah and the Sanskrit College, Benaras for the education 
in law, where law pertaining to the main Indian races Hindus 
and Mohammedans might be taught and whence the East 
Indian Company might draw her supply of judges and pleaders 
for its courts. Law was taught in the Saliskrit College, 
Benaras. In 1842, a professor was appointed in Hindu 
College Calcutta for law. In 1857, with the incorporation of 
the Calcutta University and owing to certain difficulties 
of starting law college under it, the classes in Jurisprudence 
could not be started until 1865. Regular classes in law could 
be instituted only after the establishment of Bombay and 
Madras Universities.” 

(iii) Engineering. In 1844, at the Hindu College Calcutta, 
a chair of professorship in Civil Engineering was instituted 
but it was not filled up for a considerably long time. Not 
until 1856 could there be established an Engineering College 
at Calcutta. 

In the year 1824, the Bombay Native Society had opened 
classes in engineering and mother-tongue was used as the 
medium of instruction. Engineering classes were started at 
the Elphinstone Institute in the, year 1844, and at Poona in 
1854. At Madras, education in Engineering could not be 
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inaugurated until the incorporation of Madras University. 
Here a Survey School had been running since 1793 which was, 
later on, affiliated to the Madras University in 1858. In United 
Provinces, an Engineering College had been established at 
Roorkee in 1847 and named afterwards the Thompson 
College in 1854. ‘ 


(iy) Other Forms of Vocational Education. Besides the 
above-mentioned important branches of vocational education, 
the training of teachers too formed an important part of edu- 
cational system of the period concerned. In this sphere, the 
Christian missionaries did much appreciable work in the teeth 
of strong indifference : of the Company towards it. Bombay 
province showed indications of progress in this sphere and 
many a Normal school to train teachers was established. 
Besides this the subject of Art formed an intergral limb of 
vocational education. In 1850, Dz. Hunter established a 
school for Fine Art and Crafts at Black Town, Madras. In 
1853, Sir Jamshed ji Jijibhai donated one lakh rupees for the 
development of Art in Bombay. With the help of this liberal 
benefaction, the J. J. School of Art was established at Bombay 
in 1856, 


3. SECOND PERIOD (1857-1902) 


This period is comparatively of greater importance 
from the viewpoint of industrial and vocational education, 
though the main objective of vocational education in this 
period too was to produce a number of well-trained efficient 
and experienced Indian officials who might conduct efficiently 
the work of administration and organisation under British 
officials in various government departments. In 1857, with 
the incorporation of three Presidency universities : Bombay, 
Madras and Calcutta, subjects such as Law, Medicine, Engi- 
neering, Agricultural Science, Commerce and Technical 
Education were included in the curriculum of Universities and 
special teachers were appointed to teach these subjects. Also. 
the system of conferring certificates and degrees in these 
subjects was introduced during this period. 


(i) Law. Education in Law was provided in the universities 
according to the Educational Despatch of 1854. Study 
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of Law was; by and by, growing in popularity, because lawyers 
and judges were in great demand owing to the establishment of 
law courts in the country. Both these professions were 
regarded as respectable and immensely lucrative. Hence 
educated people belonging to higher stratum were much 
attracted towards them. 


There were mainly three means of education in law, i.e., 
Law colleges, classes of Law in Arts and Science colleges and 
Law Schools. There was a Law College at Madras. The 
Punjab University also had a Law College attached to it. 
These two were the only full-time Law Colleges. Otherwise 
law classes were held in other colleges in the evening on part- 
time basis. The Government Law College at Bombay too 
imparted education in lawin the same way. There were no 
separate and full-time Law colleges in Bengal, Madhya Pradesh 
and United Provinces ; but Law classes were held in Arts and 
Science colleges. 


Education in Law was under the control of Universities, 
Department of Education and High Court respectively. 
Universities set up curriculum for education in 4aw and they 
held examinations. Law schools and colleges were under the 
control of the Department of Education and the High Court 
prescribed certain conditions, the fulfilment whereof only 
prescribed certain conditions, the fulfilment whereof only 
could entitle a Bachelor of Law to undertake the profession 
of law. Prior to this, the High Courts gave their own exami- 
nations. In some provinces examinations of ‘Pleader’ and 
‘Mukhtar’ were conducted only for Matriculate candidates. 
The course of LL. B. covered usually a period of two years. 
It was three years at some places to be completed only after 


graduation either in Arts or Science, 
(ii) Medicine—(a) Human Medical Science. The trained 
candidates in medical science would usually be employed in 


Government and Municipal Board hospitals, or in some big 
company or factory, or would start individual practice. 


In 1860, a medical college was instituted at Lahore. By 
the year 1902, there was a total number of four Government 
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Medical Colleges in India established at Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay and Lahore, 


Besides these colleges, there were certain medical schools 
as well. From amongst these Law Schools, there were eleven 
Government medical schools (one in Madras, three in 
Bombay, four in Bengal, one in U. P., one in the Punjab and 
one in Assam); one Municipal Medical School at Madras and 
ten private schools (one in Assam, one in Sindh, four in the 
Punjab—two for Mohammedans and one for Hindus and four 
in Bengal). 


Medical science was gaining popularity by and by among 
the men but women were still under the dire clutches of super- 
stitions, beliefs and obsolete prejudices. In 1902, the figures of 
students studying medical science in Medical Colleges and 
Medical Schools were respectively 1,466 and 2,727. These 
figures included 242 women students, mainly European 
or Christian. There were only fifteen Brahmin, fifteen 
non-Brahmin, fifteen Mohammedan and twenty-two Persian 
women. > 


(b) Veterinary Science. The Government diverted their 
attention towards veterinary science as well besides human 
medical science. Veterinary science occupies a very important 
place in an agricultural country like India. In 1832, a 
Veterinary College was founded at Lahore, at Bombay in 1882 
and at Calcutta in 1893. Another veterinary school was 
opened at Ajmer, but it was later on, amalgamated with the 
veterinary college at Lahore. 


(iii) Engineering Education. Engineering and Technical 
education was in a great demand during this period. This 
period in India was characterised mainly by industrial uphea- 
val and development and construction work of railways, roads 
* and canals. It was during this period that District and Munici- 
pal Boards were coming into being and sea routes and jute 
and cotton mills were being opened. Under such circumstances, 
there was an immense need ofthe services of expert engineers. 
The profession of engineering was quite lucrative from mone- 
tary point of view, attracting, therefore, a large number of 
able students. On account of an abnormal demand for edu- 
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cation in engineering and shortage of institutions for the 
purpose, this education was tremendously expensive. Hence 
only well to do persons colild afford to defray the expenses on 
the engineering education of their wards. These students 
would usually get good jobs under the Public Works Depart- 
ment at the cdémpletion of their education. 


In 1865, the Bengal Engineering College was merged into 
the Presidency college." In course of time, it was shifted to 
Sibpur. The Engineering class, and Mechanical school which 
had been founded at Poona by the Government in the year 
1854 developed ultimately into the Poona Engineering College. 
This college was affiliated to the Bombay University. During 
1901-02, it imparted education in Science, Agriculture and 
Forestry besides Engineering. 


Thus there were four, important Engineering Colleges in 
India in the year 1902; Roorkee Sibpur (Bengal), Poona and 
Madras. The number of students attending them was 865. 
The development of the Madras Engineering College took place 
between 1858 and 1862. ‘ 


Besides these, a few other Technical and Vecational insti- 
tutions had been established during this period. For instance, 
the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute had been established at 
Bombay in the year 1887. In 1902, the total number of technical 
schools in India was eighty attended by 4,894 students. 
The Government of India also established some such 
schools on the recommendations of the Famine Commission. 
The ancient industries of India had completely been destroyed 
by the British Government. Hence in order to stem the rising 
tide of discontentment among the Indians, it was of paramount 
importance and necessity that Government should estab- 
lish industrial schools. The demand for industrial education 
was also increasing among the people. These factors produce » 
benign effect upon the development and progress of enginee- 
ring as well as technical education in India. 

(iv) Agriculture. In spite of the essential agricultural 
characteristics of the country, the Agricultural college had 
not shown remarkable progress. In 1880, the Famine 
Commission had laid ‘special stress on the propagation of 
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agricultural education but all to no avail. In 1890, Dr. Voilker 
called a conference of the representatives from different 
provinces and laid down many valuable recommendations with 
regard to agricultural education for the considerations and 
action of the Government of India which took the following 
main decisions : 
(1) The degree, diplomas and certificates in agricultural 
science should be treated on a par with those in 
Science and Arts. 


(2) There should be more than four institutions conferring 
degree in agricultural science, ie. Madras, Calcutta, 
Bombay and any proper place in North Western 
Province (U. P.). Other provinces should also take 


advantage of them. 


(3) Certificates should be compulsory for the appointment 
to certain posts as teachers of agricultural science and 
assistant officials in the Directorate of the Department 
of Agriculture., 


(4) Practigal training in agriculture should be treated as 
compulsory for certain posts. 


(5) A special institution should be established for the pur- 
pose of conferring degrees, diplomas and certificates 
in agricultural science ; and 


(6) Practical agricultural education on the Government 
farms is also important before or after the appoint- 
ment of teachers in agricultural schools. 


Thus in 1902, there were five institutions in British India 
providing agricultural education : those at Poona, Sibpur, 
Syedpeth (Madras), Kanpur and Nagpur. The Agricultural 
College, Syedpeth was established in 1864 and Poona Agricul- 
tural Branch in 1879, and at Sibpur in 1899. At Kanpur and 
Nagpur, education was imparted to Quanuagos, teachers and 
peasant children. Agricultural education thus organised was 
quite inadequate. It totally lacked in research and practical 
education. Not unlike other.branches of education, the chief 
aim of agricultural education, instead: of being an increase in 
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agricultural production of the country, was confined only to 
produce officials for the Department of Agriculture. 

(v) Commercial Education. The Commercial education too 
did not show any marked progress like agricultural education. 
Except the Punjab University, no other university had recog- 
nised it. At Bombay, there was a similat institution which 
imparted education in the subjects of Commerce of England. 
In 1902, there were in India fifteen commercial schools in 
which 1,123 students received education. 

(vi) Miscellaneous. Schools for education in other profes- 
sions than those referred to above were also established such 
as teaching, forestry and Art. Fresh Training and Normal 
Schools were opened for teachers’ training. During 1881-82 
there were 106 Normal schools in the country. Later on, in 
1901-02 the number of these schools was 179 (133 for the 
males and 46 for females) attended by 4,410 and 1,292 students 
respectively. There existed six Training Colleges in 1902 
for the training of the teachers of Secondary Schools. The 
most eminent institutions from amongst these were the Lahore 
Training College and those at Madras, Nagpur, Rajmahendri 
and Allahabad. The Madras and Allahabad raining Colleges 
conferred the diploma of L. T. upon the successful candidates. 
Besides these colleges, there were 50 training schools also for 
the teachers of secondary schools. 

For the education in Forestry, in the year 1878, the Forest 
School was established at Dehradun and a branch of Forest- 
science was opened in the Engineering College of Poona, 
There were four main Government Art Colleges in India in 
the year 1902 for the sake of imparting education in Art. 
These were : J. J. School of Art, Bombay; Mayo School of Art, 
Lahore; School of Art, Calcutta and School of Art and Indus- 
try Madras. These institutions conducted education in Art, 
painting and commercial Art, In the year 1893, the Secretary 
of State for India suggested that the Art Schools were of no 
practical use and that expenditure incurred on them was 
nothing short of wastage; hence they should be converted into 
the form of technical schools. But later on no definite deci- 
sion could be taken in this respect. Thus comes to a close 
the second period of industrial and vocational education. 
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4. THIRD PERIOD (1903-50) 


This period bears, a unique importance in the sphere of 
Indian vocational education. A marked success has been 
achieved in the field of vocational, industrial and technical 


education. 


Formerly, the utility of such education was purely mercen- 
ary. People received this type of education mainly to secure 
some employment under the Government. But in modern 
times, the educated people got training in these branches sole- 
ly for the purpose of meeting the industrial and vocational 
requirements of the society. There are many factors leading 
to its progress. In the first instance, it was an age of growing 
political awakening in India, which increased the urgency of 
the demand ofa revolutionary change in the sphere of educa- 
tion. With the advent of independence in the country, several 
laboratories and research bureaus were established with a 
view to bringing India on an equal footing with other prog- 
ressive countries in scientific progress as well as to meeting 
manifold requirements of a newly freed country through the 
industrial and vocational upheaval. Departments of new 
technical and scientific subjects were opened in colleges and 
universities. Secondly, the attention of the Government was 
diverted towards it since Lord Curzon’s term of office and 
Governmental machinery speed the work in this direction. 
Thirdly, private enterprise too contributed considerably to the 
growth of industrial and vocational education. Wealthy 
people made liberal benefactions and helped the establishment 
of many industrial institutions. Fourthly, provision was made 
for sending Indian students abroad, i.e., England, America, 
Germany and Japan for thorough study of modern sciences, 
vocations, arts, and crafts in these countries and they deve- 
loped them in India after their return from abroad. After the 
independence of the country, a steady progress is being made 
in this direction as will be evident from the following account. 


(i) Law. With the growing popularity of education in 
law, the number of Bachelors in Law rose inordinately in the 
country. Lawyers overshot the mark of their need for the 
country. Most of the lawyers have taken to profession of law 
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being urged*merely by pecuniary interests. The net result of 
all this has been that various evils have crept into it which 
have vitiated the atmosphere of our sociéty. But the country 
at the same time, has produced lawyers of eminent order also. 
As a matter of fact, lawyers have contributed immensely to- 
wards the achievement of our independence in 1947. However, 
study of law during the period between 1902 and 1927 was 
immensely beneficial for the interests of the country. But the 
economic crisis following this period resulted in a marked 
decrease in the number of students of law and this state 
of affairs persiste& upto 1940. But taking the advantage of 
the improvement in the financial condition of the peasants, 
the pleaders resumed their work of exploiting them to serve 
their own pecuniary interests. These circumstances led to a 
renewed interest in the study of law. The entire market of 
law.is overflooded today by these professionalists. 


During 1946-47, there were, in India, 14 Law colleges, six 
universities possessed Law Department’s and law classes were 
conducted in six colleges affiliated to Agra University. The 
course of law, generally, covers a period of two years. The 
same course in Delhi and Calcutta Universities takes the 
students three years to complete it. The Bombay university 
provides the education in law just after the passing of Inter- 
mediate examination; elsewhere study of law begins only after 
graduation. The professors of law are usually appointed on 
part-time basis. Frequently the professoriate is drawn from 
amongst the junior lawyers. Classes are held cither in the 
morning or at the glose of the day. One important defect 
inherent in the education of law as it is pursued by students 
of present times is that they never take it seriously. They 
hardly pay any heed to the class lectures or consult the origi- 
nal books, but try to get through the examination by simply 
having gone through questions and answers of the examination 
papers of a few past years. The natural consequence of 
all this has been that there is a total lack of research work and 
higher studies in the sphere of education of law. Therefore, 
“obviously, we now need to reorganise our law colleges and 
give emphasis to this subject second to none. India’s promi- 
nence and importance among independent nations and the 
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realisation of our national aims demand such a course of 
action.” 


9 
The Radhakrishnan Commission has put forth the follow- 
ing recommendations in this connection :— 


(1) There should be re-organisation of our law colleges. 


(2) The staff of the law Faculties should be recruited and 
controlled by the Universities in the way similar to 
Arts and Science Faculties. 


(3) A degree course of covering three years in pre-legal 
and general studies should be required for admission 
to law classes.? 


(4) As regards special legal subjects, a three-year degree 
course should be offered and the last year should be 
given over largely to practical training. 


(5) The staff in law faculty should be both whole-time 
and part-time, 


(6) Law classes should be scheduled only during the 
regular hours of teaching. 


(7) Studeñts pursuing study of law should not undertake 
the study of any other subjects. 


(8) There should be facilities of higher education and 
research work in law; and 


(9) Improvement should be introduced in the system of 
examination. 


(ii) Medicine—(a) Human Medical Science. Medical science 
showed a marked progress during this period. With the deve- 
lopment in general education, the Indian people began to 
realise the immense scope for medical science in the country. 
During 1946-47, there were 26 Medical colleges and 25 Medi- 


1 Radhakrishnan University Education Commission, p. 258. 

2 «The minimum requirement of pre-legal training of the 
American Bar Association and the American Association of Law 
schools is two year of college work but the best colleges of law 
including Harvard, Columbia, Michigan, Chicago, California and 
other require completion of a four-year degree course in Arts and 
Science before admission to the law courses.” Ibid., p. 260. 
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cal schools in India. All India Institute of Hygiene and Public 
Health had been established in 1932 at Calcutta by Rockfeller 
Foundation. This fulfilied a great neéd of the country. In 
1933, the Medical Council Act was passed and Indian Medical 
Council was founded. This provided a great stimulus to the 
progress of medical science in India. Besides this, in 1916, the 
Lady Harding Medical College was founded at Delhi for the 
sake of women-students. Moreover in 1922, the School of 
Tropical Medicine was established at Calcutta. In addition 
to the afore-mentioned medical institutions, some other 
institutions were “brought into being such as Dehradun X-ray 
institute and the Central Institute at Kasauli. A number of 
colleges for Ayurveda, Homeopathy and Yunani systems of 
medicine have been opened, 


The University Education Commission has put forth the 
following recommendations concerning the progress in the 
sphere of medical education :— 


(1) Medical colleges should admit a maximum number 
of hundred students ; 3 

(2) All the departments of study which need hospital 
facilities should be located in the same campus ; 

(3) There should be the provision of ten beds per student 
admitted to a college ; 

(4) Training should also be acquired in rural centres 
both at the under-graduate and post-graduate stages ; 

(5) Provision of post-graduate training should be made 
in those colleges which have adequate staff and 
equipment ; 

(6) More importance should be attached to Public Health 
Engineering and Nurshing ; 


(7) Indigenous medical systems should be encouraged ; 
and 


(8) History of Medicine with special reference to Indian 
systems should be taught in the first Degree course in 
Medicine. 
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(b) Veterinary Science. The period witnessed a good 
progress in the sphere of veterinary science. In 1903, the 
Civil Veterinary Department was made available for the gene- 
ral public as well. Progress in Agricultural department 
entailed a development in Veterinary Department. During 
1902-07 the veterinary schools were abolished to be substituted 
by Veterinary Colleges. Consequently veterinary college 
were established at Madras and Patna in 1905 and 1930 
respectively. The Imperial Veterinary Research Institute was 
established at Garh Mukteshwar in U. P. In 1948, a veterinary 
college had been established at Jaipur. There are Research 
Institutes at Izzatnagar and Bangalore. The U. P. Govern- 
ment has established a Veterinary College at Mathura. 


(iii) Engineering and Technical Education. After 1902, 
Engineering and Technical education assumed a new form. It 
was essential for the development of native industries that 
the study of Engineering and Technical education should not 
be directed to the production of clerks and officials for State 
departments but to meet the multi-faced requirements of the 
country. Hence this sort of education has marched progress- 
ively on these lines. In the post independence India, many 
colleges and Research Institutes, as has already been indicated 
have emerged gradually. 


In the first decade of twentieth century, a college of Engine- 
ering and Technology had been established at Jadavpur in 
Bengal. In 1917, Engineering classes were started in-the 
Hindu University, Benaras and Enginetring Colleges were 
established at Patna, Lahore and Karachi. Thus by the year 
1937, the total number of Engineering Colleges in India was 
eighty. Out of these institutions, Karachi and Lahore 
colleges went under the possession of Pakistan. In 1947, 
the number of Engineering Colleges in India became seventeen. 
The Wood-Abott Committee Report and the Sargent Scheme 
helped the progress of education in Engineering to a considera- 
ble extent of which mention had been made elsewhere. In 
1948, the N. R. Sarkar Committee had been appointed which 
recommended the establishment of four big Engineering 
Colleges in the East, West, South and North of the country. 
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The Univérsity Education Commission also made valuable 
recommendations in 1949, 


3 D 

The importance of technical education was realised still 
more after the independence ofthe country. The provision 
of this type of education was, therefore, made in the depart- 
ments of Industry, Commerce, Transport, Agriculture, Public 
Health and Engineering. After 1947, facilities for technical 
education showed an upward trend so that the number of 
students seeking admission to technical institutions grew 
rapidly. 


(iv) Agricultural Education. Agricultural education had 
invited the attention of the Government since the beginning 
of the twentieth century. In 1901, the Government of India 
had established the post of the Inspector General of Agri- 
culture and expanded the Agricultural Department. In 1905, 
asum of 20 lakhs of rupees had been earmarked to be spent 
yearly on experiments and research in agriculture. The 
Central Government made plan to make various facilities 
available for agricultural education: Accordingly in 1908, 
the Central Research Institute, Pusa (Bihar) had been 
established. A donation of thirty thousand dollars by Mr. 
Henry Phillips, an American benefactor, considerably helped 
the establishment of this institute. After the earthquake of 
1934, this institute was shifted to Delhi. Besides this, agri- 
cultural colleges were established at different places, ie., at 
Kanpur (1906), at Coimbatore (1909), at Sewar (1909) and 
that at Lyallpur in 1910. The Poona Agricultural school was 
raised to the status of Agricultural College. Further 
institutions were founded at Naini, Kanpur and Nagpur. 
Colleges at Syedpeth and Sibpur were abolished. Five out 
of these six agricultural institutes were under the control of 
the Government; the Naini Agricultural Institute, Allahabad 
was under the control of an American Mission. 


The Agricultural Commission was appointed in 1928. 
This Commission putforth many valuable recommendations 
with respect to the improvement in agriculture and general 
rural conditions, having studied all the problems connected 
therewith. As a result of these tecommendations, the Imperial 
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Council of Agriculture Research was established ia the year 
1929. The subject of Agriculture was also included in the 
curricula of Secondary and Primary ,education. Agricultural 
education has been expanding continuously for the past few 
years. The number of agricultural colleges is on constant 
increase and maximum facilities are being previded in the 
sphere of agricultural research. Many students are being 
sent to England and U.S. A. for higher studies in agricul- 
ture. At present there are twenty one Agricultural colleges 
in the country. The most eminent ones are Balwant Rajput 
College, Agra; Allahabad Agriculture Institute ; Government 
Agriculture College, Amritsar ; Agriculture College, Benaras 
University ; Agriculture College, Bangalore ; Central Agricul- 
ture College, Delhi; Indian Agriculture Research Institute 
(New Pusa) Delhi; Government Agriculture College, Kanpur 
and Agriculture College, Poona. Besides these, there are 
certain other places having agriculture institutes such as 
Lakhavati (U. P.), Dharwar, Hyderabad, Mukteshwar, Nagpur, 
Sabour, Anand, Baptala, Indore and Khamgaon, etc, In 
Uttar Pradesh, education in Agriculture is being provided 
nearly in 3,000 Junior High Schools. In view of the food 
requirements ofthe country, there is greater need of research 
and practical work in agricultural science. ‘The new India 
has committed herself to the upholding of human freedom, 
to the recognition of individual worth, and to the nurture of 
human dignity and self-respect. The food problem of India 
must be solved by means which are in harmony with the 
fundamental principles of freedom, democracy, equality and 
fraternity, which are the foundation stones on which the 
structure of the new Indian society is being built.””! 


(v) Commerce. The commercial education made satisfac- 
tory progress during this period. During 1901-02, there was 


not even a single commerce college in the country, but by 1936, + 


the number of these colleges became eight. The first commerce 
college was founded at Bombay in the year 1913. Later on, 
the facilities of Commerce were instituted in Calcutta, 
Dacca, Allahabad, Delhi and Lucknow universities. During 
1946-47, the number of commerce colleges was 14 and that 


1 The University Education Commission, p. 196. 
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of schools 296. Commerce Faculties have been established 
nearly in all the universities during the past thirty years. Besi- 
des, in many degree colleges, commerce department has been 
opened like Arts and Science ones. Education in this subject 
is given in Middle, High School and Intermediate classes also. 
The Andhra and Delhi universities provide a three-year 
Honours Course in commerce. The Bombay, Allahabad, 
Lucknow and Agra universities run classes in M. Com. 
Sufficient research work is being carried on in this subject. 
The number of commercial institutions has abnormally 
increased in the country after 1947. 

(vi) Miscellaneous. Besides the above mentioned practical 
education, there are certain other branches of it which prepare 
students for the economic aspects of their lives, ie., Teaching, 
Forestry, Art and Cottage industries etc. Many colleges and 
schools have been established for the training of teachers. 
During 1946-47, there were 33 Training colleges which provid- 
ed training to 2,747 students. There were training colleges 
for women candidates as well. Some universities were run- 
ning classes of B.Ed. and M.Ed. The Institute of Education, 
Bombay and Central Institute of Education, Delhi provided 
facilities in research work ; but India still lack8 seriously in 
the work of original investigation in the sphere of education. 

In 1947, there were fourteen Art Schools in India for the 
education in Art, attended by 1,693 students. There existed 
institutions for the education in fine arts like music and 
dancing. The pre-eminent in this respect were Bhatkhande 
Sangeet Vidhaylaya, Bombay; Morris School, Lucknow ; San- 
geet Vidyalaya, Calcutta and Kala Kshetra, Adiyar. After 
1947, many Art institutions have emerged into existence. The 
Government is encouraging education in Art by awarding 
scholarships to the artists. For the sake of education in 
Forestry, there existed two institutions, one at Dehradun and 
the other at Coimbatore. 

5, FOURTH PERIOD : GROWTH OF TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION SINCE 1950 

During the period of the Five Year Plans the technical 
education has made an admirable progress. This progress 
could be seen in the following table : 
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Higher Technical Education Since 1950 


Institutions , Sanctioned Intake Out turn 
Year | Degree | Diploma | Degree | Diploma | Degree | Diploma 
| Engg. and Engg. and} Engg. and Engg.and| Engg. and Engg. and 
Tech, | Tech. Tech. | Tech. Tech. Tech. 
| ie 
1951) 53 |. 89 4,788 | 6216 | 2,693 2,626 
1956 7 | 109 6,612 | 10,318 4,337 4,103 
1961 11 | 209 15,842 | 27,641 7,026 10,349 
1962 114 Je 231 17,074 | 30,826. 8,426 | 12,046 


The above table depicts the progress of Higher Technical 
education. There are a large number of Industrial and 
technical schools catering to the needs of skilled personnel for 
lower jobs. Mention has already been made of 4 Indian 
Institutes of Technology at Kharagpur, Kanpur, Bombay and 
Madras. 

The Central Government, with the help of the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research and the All India Council 
for Technical Education has commenced the work in two 
spheres simultineously. The Council of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research has established 28 National Laboratories and 
Central Institutes for the purpose of making research in 
different subjects. 


These ‘institutes solve the general problems of research, 
examine new products and fix standards thereof. Besides, they 
advise and facilitate the task of the scientists, universities, 
industries and those persons who find themselves unable to 
proceed in their research work. The Government has framed 
a plan of founding a larger number of Research Institutes 
besides the pre-existing ones under the Five-year Plans. Some 
industrialists are running their own individual Research Insti- 
tutes, at Ahmedabad, Kanpur, Bombay and Coimbatore. 

The Council has also done creditable work for seeking the 
co-ordination and standardization. A joint committee of the 
All India Council for Technical Education and the Inter-Uni- 
versity Board has framed a well-organised plan of Technical 
education and its training in the universities. At the stage of 
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Degree classes, education is being imparted in Engineering, 
Technology and vocational studies by setting up various 
curricula about them, ¢ 5 


The All India Council for Technical Education had appoin- 
ted a Technical Man-Power Committee in order to find out 
the number of technically trained persons needed by the 
country. The Committee drew up a comprehensive programme 
with respect to expansion in technical education. Besides 
this, two more Committees, i.e., the Scientific Man-Power 
Committee and the other Overseas Scholarship Committee had 
been appointed. The duty of these Committees was to express 
their views on the problems of and facilities about Scientific 
and Technical education inside the country as well as abroad. 
The Overseas Scholarship Committee has recommended that 
students should be sent abroad for the training only in those 
subjects for which our country has no provision. Moreover, 
the condition of the existing institutions should be improved 
and fresh ones be established so that Indian students might 
not feel the necessity of receiving technical education in foreign 
countries. According to these recommendations, scholar- 
ships are being awarded every year to the students inside the 
country or those who intend proceeding abroad for further 
studies in technical and industrial branches of education. 
Besides, liberal grant-in-aid is being sanctioned to universities 
and other educational institutions conducting the particular 
sort of education referred to above. This has produced a salu- 
brious effect in the sphere of education, and universities have 
expanded their work by re-organising their Research Faculties. 

The Scientific Man-power Committee had observed in 1947, 
describing the facilities then existed, that they were almost 
non-existent in respect of post-graduate education. There 
were only five established institutions in the whole country 
which imparted education upto post-graduate standard ; and 
even then the range of subjects covered was limited. Only one 
institution offered post-graduate courses in acronautical 
engineering, metallurgy internal combustion engineering, and 
power engineering; two institutions in chemical technology ; 
one each in ceramics, glass, sugar technology pharmaceutics 
and oil technology and two institutions in Applied Physics. 
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As regards the degree colleges and under-graduate courses, 
there were over 23 first grade engineering colleges in the 
country offering courses in Civil, Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineering. As regards technological subjects, there were 
only 8 first grade institutions teaching technological subject 
upto degree standard. In the matter of junior engineering and 
technological education upto the diploma standard, there were 
over 45 institutions distributed all over the country in 1947, 


The Scientific Man-Power Committee, therefore recom- 
mended that “‘the first approach to the problem of develop- 
ment of engineering and technological education should be 
to strengthen the existing facilities in the institutions by 
equipping and staffing them adequately for the present intake 
of students and to bring up the standard of training to the 
desired level.” The First Plan also agreed that “it would 
be advisable to consolidate the work in the existing institu- 
tions and not embark upon new ventures, except in certain 
specialised fields.” Therefore it was decided by the Planning 
Commission in 1951 that “The improvement of institutions 
and reorientation of training are, therefore, the needs of the 
hour rather tiian any expansion in numbers.” 


` 

During the First Plan, the Central Government and the 
All India Council for Technical Education completed a number 
of programmes begun earlier and the total outlay on technologi- 
cal education was about Rs. 11°5 crores. This included an 
expenditure of about Rs. 4'2 crores on the Institute of Techno- 
logy at Kharagpur. The establishment of this Institute has 
been regarded as a momentous event in the history of Indian 
technological education after independence. It was founded 
exactly on the pattern of the world famous institution of 
Massachusettes and provides education and research facilities 
in Engineering and Technology. 


Besides, Rs. 78 lakhs were provided in the first Plan for 
the development of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, 
Rs. 1°9 crores for the development and expansion of 14 
selected institutions, about Rs. 4 crores for the development. 
of scientific and technical education and research and over 
Rs. 50 lakhs for scholarship. 
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The Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore provided 
education in pure and fundamental sciences upto 1947. But 
now it has made tremendous progress. At present there are 
facilities in this Institute for Power-Engineering, Aeronautics, 
Metallurgy, Electro Dynamics and Chemical Engineering also, 


In the year 1955 the Planning Commission appointed the 
Engineering Personnel Committee to make a estimate of the 
shortfall likely to arise in respect of graduates and diploma 
holders for the execution the various development projects, 
The Committee recommended that in order to bridge the gap 
between supply and demand during the First Plan period and 
for meeting in part the requirement of technical man-power 
for the Second Plan, 18 more engineering colleges and 62 
polytechnics should be established in order to make available 
additional seats for 2,794 degree courses and 8221 for diploma 
courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical and Tele-communica- 
tions engineering. They also observed that the average 
standard of students in the engineering institutions had 
lowered to a certain extent mainly due to dearth of teachers 
of right calibre, inadequate facilities for practical training, 
ineffective method of examination and eiforcement of 
standards and insufficiency of equipment in some institutions. 


During the period of the First Five Year Plan the number 
of technical and engineering institutions increased consider- 
ably. Inthe First Plan, irrigation and power, transport and 
communications and agriculture were given foremost priority. 
In the Second Plan ingustrial development has secured greater 
importance. In the Third Plan, emphasis is laid on perspective 
planning in industrial and technical education in the country. 
The future of India is going to be shaped besides many other 
things, with the type of the education we are going to provide 
to our would be citizens. In April 1959 the All India council 
of technical Education decided to appoint a Commission to 
evaluate the progress of Post-graduate courses in Technology 
and Engineering and suggest measures for their improvement 


and expansion. & 


In the opinion of the Council,it is not necessary at present 
to incorporate engincering colleges as departments of univer- 
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sities. There should however, be close contact between the 
colleges and universities to which they are affiliated. For this 
it is necessary that representatives of the universities should 
be on the Governing bodies of these colleges and new 
engineering colleges should be set up,as far as possible, at 
places where there are similar institutions for Humanities and 
Sciences. 


In order to promote scientific research at universities and 
other educational institutions and to train a large number of 
research workers a Scheme of Research Scholarships and 
National Research Fellowships is in operation. The number 
of such scholarships has been increased during the Third P'an. 
The National Research Fellowships are of the value of Rs. 
400 p. m. each and also carry a grant of Rs. 100 per year for 
special apparatus, equipment, etc. The fellowships are awarded 
for research work of the Post-Doctorate standard. 


Attempts are being made to provide better staff, better 
text books and pete and other literature on technical 
education. 


On March»4, 1958 the Government of India adopted a 
Resolution known as Scientific Policy Resolution with a view 
to declare its policy with regard to the development of scien- 
tific and technical education in India. The aims of their 
scientific policy would be :— 


(i) “to foster, promote, and sustain by all appropriate 
means, the cultivation of science, and scientific, 
research in all its aspectspure, applied and 
educational; 


(ii) to ensure an adequate supply, within the country, 
of research scientists of the highest quality, and to 
recognise their work as an important component af 
the strength of the nation; 


(iii) to encourage and initiate, with all possible speed, 
programme for the training of scientific and technical 
personnel, on a scale adequate to fulfil the country’s 
needs in science and education, agriculture and indus- 
try, and defence; 
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(iv) to ensure that the creative talent of men and womeh 
is encouraged and finds full scope in scientific activity; 


(v) to encourage individual initiative for the acquisition 
and dissemination of knowledge; and for the discovery 
of new knowledge, in an atmosphere of academic 
freedom. 


(vi) and in general, to secure for the people of the country 
all the benefits that can accrue from the acquisition 
and application of scientific knowledge.” 


6. PROGRESS OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION UNDER 
THIRD PLAN? 


The target set in the Third Plan was to raise the admission 
capacity of degree and diploma courses from 13,824 and 
25,801 respectively in 1960-61 to 19,137 and 37,391 in 1965-66, 
On account of Emergency; the additional need for technical 
personnel was felt and certain institutions were selected for 
provision of larger facilities with the result that the intake 
in 1965-66 is expected to be 23,130 for degree courses and 
47,546 for diploma courses. The following table givesa 
gradual progress of admission under the Third Plan so far: 


Expansion of Technical Education Facilities 
—— 


Year First Degree Course Diploma Course 
(Annual admission) (Annual admission) 

1960-61 13,824 25,801 
1961-62 15,850 27,701 
1962-63 17,232 30,919 
1963-64 20,430 36,320 
1964-65 21,780 41,230 
1965-66- 
original 19,137 37,390 
Estimate 23,130 47,546 

a 


1 Govt. of India : Scientific Policy Resolution, New Delhi, March 4, 


1958, Para 7. 3 
2 Based on the Third Plan Mid-Term Appraisal, op. cit., pp. 158-59 
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Part time and sandwich courses for technica? education 
have been initiated and 19 centres selected for the introduc- 
tion of part time degree courses for diploma holders against 
a target of 25 for the Third Plan. A special scheme for 
3 years’ degree course in Engineering and Technology for 
graduates in science has been formulated. For, this purpose 
23 institutions with 1035 admissions have been selected. 
Post-Graduate courses for Engineering and Technology are 
being reorganised and 23 centres have been selected where 
Master’s degree course in various branches of Engineering 
and Technology have been instituted. „By 1965-66 it is 
expected that about 2,000 seats will be available for Post- 
Graduate courses. Besides the four Indian Institutes of 
Technology, the Delhi College of Engineering and Technology, 
which is being assisted by the British Government, is being 
developed on the same lines. Two All-India Institutes of 
Management have started functioning at Calcutta and 
Ahmedabad and steps have been taken to set up the National 
Institute for Training in Industrial Engineering at Bombay. 

The main difficulties that are being faced are the shortage 
of qualified teachers, building material and foreign exchange. 
For the purposes of meeting the shortage of teaching person- 
nel, steps have been taken by introducing the Technical 
Teacher’s Training Scheme in7 different centres which are 
likely to be increased further as well as the schemes for 
training teachers abroad. A proposal for creation of a 
Central Pool of Technical Teachers is under consideration. 


Besides the Technical Education, considerable progress 
has been made in Atomic Energy and "outer space research, 
Hydraulic research, Medical research, Agricultural research, 
researches in fisheries, forests and veterinary science etc. 
during the period of Five Year Plans. It is hoped as time 
goes by greater and better facilities of education, training 
and research in the various fields of vocational and technical 
education would be provided. 


7. CONCLUSION 
It is in short, a critical account of the growth of Technical 


and vocational education in India. The world of today is 
marching fast on the path°of materialistic progress and 
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prosperity! For an under-developed country like India there 
is no short-cut to progress but to utilise her resources and 
men and material for its rapid econgmic growth and the 
prosperity of the masses who are steeped into an object 
poverty. This could be possible through training her man- 
power into the higher skills of science and Technology in an 
adequate manner. This will require an almost overhauling 
of her time-worn pattern of education and imparting it a new 
scientific orientation. It is a matter of satisfaction that 
during a short span of period after independence considerable 
progress has been made in this direction and India is, 
marching slowly, though steadily on the path of industrial 
growth. “Science has developed at an ever increasing pace 
since the beginning of the century, so that the gap between 
the advanced and backward countries has widened more and 
more, Itis only by adopting the most vigorous measures 
and by putting forward our utmost effort into the development 
of science that we can bridge the gap. It is an inherent 
obligation of a great country like India with its traditions of 
scholarship and original thinking and its great cultural heri- 
tage to participate fully in the march of science, which is 
probably mankind’s greatest enterprize today." 


1 Govt. of India : Scientific Policy Resolution, op. cit., pata 6. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF 2) g 
INDIAN EDUCATION 


e 


1. INTRODUCTION 


IT is quite conceivable that with the advancement of edu- 
cation in India some problems should have arisen, which may 
claim the attention of those concerned. In fact some of the 
problems are as old as the modern system of education itself, 
Such problems in the absence of right solutions and directed 
efforts have been aggravating and gaining in proportions. The 
problems pertaining to the aim of education, defective and 
unsuitable curriculum, examination, wastage and stagnation, 
the control and management of education, growing indiscipline, 
the problem of medium of instruction, the education of the 
handicapped and the women and problems relating to the 
impact of technological, political, social and economic change 
On education are the most important ones which need an 
imaginative skilful and rationalised solutions. Some of these 
are actually a century old and more or less still occupy the 
thoughts of educationists of the present age. An effective 
and timely solutions of all these problems is an essential 
condition of an unobstructed growth of education in this 
country. Various educational Commissions and Committees 
ofexperts have from time to time endeavoured to weed out 
impurities and evils from the educational field through proper 
suggestions and recommendations; but we cannot definitely 
ascertain the extent to which improvements have been effected 
on the lines of those suggestions. People talk of introduction 
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of reforms? in education. Some éducationists desire a radical 
change in the system; while others stress the re-orientation of 
the existing system in the background of the socio-economic 
needs of the country. All these sundry views have succeeded 
at best to obscure the vision of education consistent with the 
demands of «the time. The main criticism directed against the 
present system of education is that it was adopted by the 
Britishers mainly with a view to producing clerks and officials 
for the purpose of administration and that its primary aim 
was to preserve their rule; it does not prepare the pupil for 
the practical problems of his life. Now that a period of 
more than a decade has elapsed since the achievement of 
independence and there should be a change in the aims and 
objectives of Indian education, no marked change has so far 
been effected init. Instead, only the existing traditional system 
is being expanded. It seems as though the country has been 
impoverished of educational thinkers, planners and organisers 
and a wave of pessimism seems to have overwhelmed those at 
the helms of political, social and educational affairs of the 
country. The same sense of ennui and indifference seems to 
mark their criticism of the existing educational system that 
affected them in pre-independence period of tle country. The 
present need is that the educational problems of the country 
should be viewed in the light of the basic requirements of the 
people, so as to fulfilthe high aspirations of a regenerated 
country. It is, nonetheless, true that some new problems 
have recently raised their head with the expansion of educa- 
tion, whereas a number of existing ones have not been tackled 
at all. For example the problem of educational finance has 
been rendered more complicated by an jnordinate expansion 
of education. An unprecedented increase in the number of 
students in schools, colleges, and universities has tended to 
enlarge the ratio between the number of teachers and that 
of the students; there is scarcity of accommodation in the 
class-room and a personal contact between the teacher and 
the taught is more or less extinct. Thus many a disciplinary 
problem has also came into existence. With the launching 
of five-year plans by the government, the country stands 
more than ever before in the increasing need of technically 
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and industrially trained hands. Hence the government is 
facing the emergent need of establishing technical institutions 
for providing opportunities for training. The teachers are now 
financially stranded owing to the ever-decreasing purchasing- 
value of money. Moreover, the establishment of democracy 
and concurrent concept of the socialist pattern of society has 
tended to bring about a transition in the views of Indian 
masses. Hence it has become all the more necessary that 
the educational system of the country should be moulded 
closely keeping with the democratic set-up and development 
of India. 3 


Reference to various educational problems of the country 
has already been made in details elsewhere in the foregoing 
chapters of this book. Nevertheless, it is thought desirable 
and necessary that a separate and independent analysis of 
some important and outstanding educational problems be 
made here in brief in the ensuing pages. 


2. AIM OF EDUCATION 


The aim of education can be both social as well as indi- 
vidual. From the view-point of education for an individual, 
it should be such as to help develop the physical, mental 
and moral aspects of an individual’s personality. The social 
aim of education, on the other hand, is that it should prepare 
an individual for the purpose of building a happy, and pros- 
perous society. In keeping with this latter aim, education 
tends to be society-centred instead of being individual-centred, 
but in the last resort, the individual is a constituent unit of 
the society he belongs to. The aim of education, therefore, 
is to build society through the building of an individual. “The 
purpose of education it is admitted by thinkers of East and 
West, is to provide a coherent Picture of the universe and an 
integrated way of life. We must obtain through it a sense 
of perspective, a synoptic vision, a Samanyaya of the different 
items of knowledge.”! We have to establish harmony among 
different branches of knowledge through education. In 
ancient India too, the aim of education was to develop 
wisdom in persons along with a systematic growth of know- 


1 Report of the University Education Commission, p. 34. 
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ledge. TRe Gita—the sacred Hindu scripture, rightly says, 
“Gian Vigyan sahitam yajgyatva mokshyase ashubhata™, 
i.e., the ideal of education is to acquire knowledge for the 
sake of ensuring emancipation of the soul from worldly 
sorrows. 


The aim gf education is thus not restricted to the one- 
sided development of an individual’s personality ; it seeks, 
on the contrary, to develop the “Perfect Man.” According to 
the views of Karl Marx, education aims at producing the 
“fully developed human beings.”* 


According to Mahatma Gandhi. “The aim of education 
is to develop all those faculties—physical, mental and spiri- 
tual—which are innate to human beings.” The scope of the 
aim of education has been widened by the prevailing theories 
of socialism and social welfare so as to include the establish- 
ment of social good through the development of individual 
members of the society. 


Under the present circumstances, in order to stabilise the 
hitherto shifting nature of educational aim in India, it is very 
essential that proper changes should be introduced in educa- 
tional system in the light of varying political, economic and 
social changes in and needs ofthe country. In free India 
the aim of education should not remain unnecessarily bound 
to the old rut of the period of British regime. We shall have 
to introduce structural changes in it. A mere expansion 
and extension of the old system should never be mistaken for 
reform in education. It is absolutely essential that our 
education should have a definite purpose and direction. 


“Our educational system must find its guiding principle 
in the aims of the social order for which it prepares, in the 
nature of the civilization it hopes to build. Unless we know 
whither we are tending, we cannot decide what we should 


1 Bhagvadgita, IX.1. “ata fasta afedt Fae MEAST” 


2 «The education of the future will in the case of every child over 
a certain age, combine productive labour with education and 
athletics not merely as one of the methods of raising social produc- 
tion but as the only method of producing fully developed human 
beings.” Karl Marx : The Capital, 8th Ed. (1928), p. 425. 
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do and how we should do. Societies like mèn need a 
clear purpose to keen them stable in a world of bewildering 
changes.” ! S 


It is deplorable that countless young persons of the country 
receive purposeless education in schools and colleges. Their 
education has no definite purpose or direction? They are 
not aware of any plan for their future life ; nor do they know 
whether the education they receive prepares them for their 
practical life or not. Since the last century, education has 
continued to be regarded as the means of obtaining service 
under the government. If fate proves anpropitious to the 
aspirants, there is no other pis aller left to them but make 
a sad compromise with their fate by stumbling upon the 
humdrum and precarious career of a school teacher or an 
office clerk. Others more unfortunate are forced to hunt 
for employment without any marked success. During the 
British period, the pace of the economic progress of the 
country was rather stagnant. Population in general, and 
educated people in particular continued to increase in number. 
There was another important factor which helped augment 
the poignancy of the situation, i.e., the limited and fixed 
number of posts in various civil services. Administrative 
posts held the fancy of the educated aspirants so strongly 
that they would waste a precious portion of their career in 
running after the elusive vision only to be disappointed 
inthe end, This infatuation continues even to-day to a 
considerable degree, though the context of a government 


service is now changed in free India. © 


Besides, the present educational system has not sought 
to bring about an all-round development of the individual’s 
personality. It stresses the habit of learning by rote. The 
present system of examinations is mainly responsible for this 
detrimental practice. It results only in one-sided development 
of children’s mind in place of the development of their 
general intelligence and the faculty of raciotination. The 
physical development of the students received a serious 
setback owing to a total lack of opportunities for physical 


1 University Education Commissi@n, p. 35. 
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exertion; consequently they developed a pale, fragile and 
unhealthy physique. Their ill-health tended to deprive them 
of all inspiration and zeal. necessary to “undertake some high 
ventures in life. Thus their moral growth too is adversely 
affected. This evil is not so conspicuous in primary insti- 
tutions as insecondary schools, colleges and universities. It 
is at the secondary and university stage that the future citizens 
of a nation are moulded. An emaciated and degenerate 
generation battered by dejections despondency and insecurity 
can neither feel the thrill of high ambitions of life nor ensure 
the good of the sosiety along with their own welfare. It is 
indeed a misfortune that our present system of education 
is preparing such youths. They study merely to succeed in 
the examination; and pass the examination only to secure 
some hum-drum source of earning bread. Under these circums- 
tances we cannot hopeto keep pace with other advanced and 
progressive nations of the world. The system does not affect 
only the students alone ; the evil effect is discernible upon 
the teachers as well. The task of teaching generally becomes 
as purposeless as education itself. The teacher, as if sitting 
in an ivory tower, far from regarding himself as an integral 
part of society, considers himself to be a being of some 
secluded cloistered world quite cut off from the main current 
of life. He becomes merely a visionary dwelling in the 
world of books.! Consequently, his inspiration tends to wither 
away and high aspirations of life become obscure; sometimes, 
he seems to have lost the vision of spiritual values of life. 


It is not a difficulf thing to determine the aim of education 

_ for any nation. We have to consider the political, economic, 
social and ethical requirements of the nation before setting 
up the aim of education. The Britishers according to their 
needs imposed on the country an educational system which 
1 cf. «A university teacher cannot be in the running stream of life 
in which youthful spirits bathe ; he stands on the shore ; and he 
becomes an introvert, an «academic person” with funny ideas, 

or a teacher politician. The process is one of continuous severance 
prolonged alienation and consequent dehumanisation, whereas the 
destiny of human beings is to be engaged, involved in living” 
(Prof. D. P. Mukerjee jn his broadcast published in “The Future of 


‘education in India”, p. 52 (1954). 
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helped promote their imperialistic interests. Now we, as 
the citizens of an independent nation, are engaged in the 
task of establishing a tasteless and classless society based on 
the basic socialist and democratic principles of equality, 
justice and freedom. The constitution of the country aims 
at establishing a socialist pattern of society. Yt is evident 
then that our educational system should conform to the 
above-mentioned guiding principles. We shall have to create 
an individual developed fully in all the aspects of his persona- 
lity so as to be able to establish, and rear a welfare society. 
The country has but recently been freed from an age-long 
slavery of a foreign yoke. It is the sacred duty of the citizens 
to bring about economic and industrial development of their 
mother-land. Hence we shall have to produce such citizens 
as might help build the country. India is, in fact, an under- 
developed country suffering for long „under colonial exploita- 
tion. Though it has made considerable progress during the 
last about two decades of her independence, yet the fact 
is that whatsoever progress has been made by the country in 
various spheres is insignificant and inadequate to a degree 
that we are far Jagging behind other countries in this respect. 
In spite of the vast natural resources, the country is poor 
and major fraction of the population is living in most wretched 
and sub-human conditions of life. Hence the paramount 
need of the country is an increased production of the material 
wealth necessary for daily life, enhancement of productive 
efficiency and raising the standard of living of millions of 
our countrymen. This is possible only, when we adapt our 
educational system to the needs of the country. We shall 
have to properly balance liberal education in humanities with 
technical and industrial education. Educational system 
should needs have to be so reorientated as to effect cultural 
and moral promotion of the generation on the basis of their 
fundamental attitudes and tendencies. The aims of our 
educational system should, in brief, be the establishment of 
a happy and prosperous society by instilling the basic 
principles of a socialist democracy into the minds of the 
Citizens, increasing their technical efficiency, developing their 
personality and educating them’for effective leadership. 
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What is more important at present in India is the regenera- 
tion of a creative thinking. In the absence of fundamental 
thinking things are pulled in diverse diftctions and different 
methods are followed by the blind copying of foreign countries 
in the domain of education, as indeed in other spheres keeping 
in view the* typical Indian conditions, we have to build a 
society and mould our education according to which there 
is the maximisation of the development of an individual. 
Most people found their sense of greatest fulfilment and joy 
in a work which made acall upon them creative faculties. 
Society must devise ways and means by which each individual 
did what he was best suited for and not deprived of the 
heritage of society. This in fact needed a profound educational 
revolution, and without this no socialist society could ever be 
brought into existence. Society has a responsibility to make 
an individual aware of his creative talents and provide full and 
equal opportunity to exercise those talents. The education 
in India therefore should b2 oriented towards these objects, 
3. DIVERSIFICATION OF CURRICULUM AND 
MULTI-PURPOSE SCHOOLS 
Indian educational system has hitherto been ridden with 
the flagrant defect that it has remained quite unrelated to 
the realities of life. From the beginning the student is 
doomed to a curriculum which emphasises exclusively bookish 
knowledge. This helps but dull the minds of the students 
who are apt to lose a true vision of life. They lose all 
contact with the world they lives in. At the end of the 
academic, career, they are taken by surprise by the realities 
of life, and find incompetent enough to solve the problems 
of life having no other effective means to do. The problem, 
then is of survival in the world. Their career as students had 
not prepared them for life. Having received no technical 
education, the only way left is to force them to the humdrum 
life. The government posts are too limited to provide for 
all the aspirants. The result of all these cumulative circums- 
tances is that a major part of the educated population is 
subjected to the miseries and hardships of life consequent 
upon unemployment. The state of affairs is largely ascribed 


to the curricula anda long standing and traditional educa- 
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tional pattern. The prescribed curriculum does not train 
them in any vocation of life ; it is mainly academic, one-sided, 
and narrowly theoretizal. The child. reads, writes and learns 
things contained in out of date books. Such a curriculum 
totally disregards the child’s aptitudes, tendencies and his 
aspirations ; it retards his physical, cultural and moral growth 
and at its worst does not prepare him for social service and 
leadership. English has so far dominated our education 
system. Formerly all the subjects at higher as well as 
secondary educational levels were taught through the 
medium of English. The apparent result was that a student’s 
mind had first to wrestle with the language inrder to enter 
and comprehend the idea of the subject concernéd. He could 
neither comprehend the subject nor fully appreciate it. 
Recently regional languages of the country are gradually 
replacing English as medium of instruction at the level of 
secondary education. The question as to the medium of 
instruction at the level of higher education, especially for the 
study of sciences, is still on the carpet. 


The Secondary Education Commission has categorised the 
defects of curriculum in brief as follows :— 


(1) The out-look of present curriculum is narrow. 

(2) It is bookish and theoretical. 

(3) There is multiplicity of subjects some of which are 
quite useless and unnecessary. 

(4) There is no adequate provision for practical subjects 
and methods of “learning by ¢oing” necessary for 
an over-all development of the child’s personality. 

(5) It does not meet the various needs and aptitudes of 

the adolescents. 

(6) There is predominance of examinations. 


(7) It lacks such technical and vocational subjects which 
are very necessary for the students to participate in the 
industrial and economic development of the country. 


All the above-mentioned arguments are quite logical and 
valid. The basic defects which are found in Secondary 
education persist in higher education as well. The University 
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education iif India is generally theoretical and academic. Till 
now more emphasis has been laid on the study of Hindi, 
English, history, philosophy, political scjence, and Sanskrit 
and similar other subjects included in arts than on that of 
physics, chemistry, mathematics, biology, engineering, agricul- 
ture and other scientific and technical subjects. Since the in- 
dependence of the country, there is discernible a conspicuous 
change in the outlook of the educationists. It is now felt that 
thecontent of our education should closely be related to life 
and its material needs. Hence the curriculum should com- 
prise more of technical subjects than mere academic and - 
literary ones. Accordingly, the primary and junior-secondary 
education is being modelled on the concept of basic education. 
Crafts form the basis of basic education. During the last 
decade manifold changes have been introduced into the 
sphere of secondary educational curriculum. On the recom- 
mendations of the Secortdary Education Commission and 
Secondary Education Reorientation Committee U. P. the high 
school education is being made a self-sufficient unit and a 
definite stage in education. For most of the students of the 
country, the high school education is the final stage of their 
academic career; thereafter they enter the practical life. Hence 
it is very essential that this level of education should be made 
self-sufficient, i.e., after reaching the secondary stage, the 
student should be trained in some particular vocation proving 
helpful in his life. To this end many multi-purpose higher 
are being established throughout the 
of these institutions include technical 
long with literary ones. The country 
of a good number of trained person- 
ble projects of development launched 
under the five-year plans. It is, therefore, very essential that 
the existing ordinary secondary schools be converted into 
multi-purpose schools. Further, the number of children atten- 
ding primary schools in India has shot up considerably. This 


has expanded the volume of secondary education. If technical 
Juded in the curriculum of secondary 


subjects are not incl 1 
education, the problem of unemployment will assume more 
gigantic proportions gradually. India is mainly an agricultural 


secondary schools 
country. The curricula 
and vocational subjecte a 
stands in emergent need 
nelto execute innumera 
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country. The normal practice of the educated students 
hailing from the peasantry, has so far been to settle in the 
towns. Their education does not help agriculture in any way. 
It is, therefore, essential that the subject of agriculture should 
be included in the curriculum of secondary education. The 
problem may be solved by either introducing training in 
agriculture in schools generally or establishing separate agri- 
cultural institutes, for this purpose. The new Re-organisation 
Scheme in U. P. has achieved marked success in this direction. 
Thecountry is in urgent need ofa large number of skilled 
workers, technicians and specialists with a background of 
elementary and secondary education followed by technical and 
vocational training in specific vocations. In this way the 
teachers and skilled and expert workers for various community 
development programmes, co-operative societies, industries, 
agriculture, extension etc. should needs be drawn from 
matriculates between 14 and 17 years of age. Hence all the 
educationists of the country agree to the suggestion that there 
should be diversification in the curriculum of secondary 
education so that the students might choose particular subjects 
for study according fo their needs, tastes, and aptitudes. 
“This object is proposed to be attained through the introduction 
of crafts and diversified courses, better facilities for science 
teaching, establishment of multi-purpose schools and junior 
technical schools as well as upgrading of the high schools 
to higher secondary schools,” 


The University education too needs certain changes accor- 
ding to the demands of time and circumstances. The chief 
aim of higher education in India has been to supply adminis- 
trative personnel for various departments of the government. 
Universities, in fact, form the nucleus of inspiration for the 
Nation. They are the centres wherefrom can be drawn human 
material suited to the purpose of national reconstruction and 
development. It is Universities that provide the country with 
capable teachers, administrators, leaders, engineers, physicians, 
economists and scientists so essential for nation building. 
Unfortunately, Indian Universities have at best been able to 


1 Second Five Year Plan, p. 599. 
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meet this ical only partially. The main reason lies in the 
fact that the content of University education has remained 
biased only to one side. , The University has produced more 
of the administrators than scientists, engineers and experts, 
This explains the reason of unemployment rampant in the 
country, even amongst the highly educated class of people. 
Higher education too not unlike secondary education has 
proved quite unsuccessful in preparing the alumni for the 
practical problems of life. The futility of higher education 
becomes poignant when a graduate having finished his academic 
career finds himself quite incapable of taking active part in 
the building up of the society. Neither his mind nor his body 
receives full-fledged development during his university Jife. 
In fact, at certain intervals the various Education Commissions 
have put forth their suggestions and recommendations after 
making a thorough study and analysis of the problem of higher 
education. The subject has fully been dealt with elsewhere 
in this book. Here we are putting forth, in brief, Sir Radha- 
krishnan Commission views with regards to the curriculum, 
considering them to be adequately proper.’ According to the 
views of this Commission the curriculum of higher education 
should include general education, liberal education and occu- 


pational education. 


General education is very necessary for students to enlarge 
their horizon of knowledge. In view of total ignorance about 
life and various pieces of information related to it, our students 
are affected by narrowness in outlook and over specialization 
in studies. Even after finishing their university career their 
knowledge is miserably limited to the theoretical learning 
contained in their books. Having remained long confined to 
their academic pursuits, they become isolated from the practi- 
cal affairs of life. This tends to narrow down their judgment 
and scope of activities. “It is the business of General Edu- 
cation to make available to the student, and to inspire him to 
master, wisely selected information as to facts and principles, 
so that he will have representative and useful data on which 


1 Fora detailed study consult the Report of the University Education 
Commission, Vol. 1, Ch. V, p. #17. 
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to base his thought, judgment and action, and wiil be aware 
fields of interest and importance.” t 


In the present age the dimensions of knowledge and 
science are expanding too much to allow an individual to 
select for himself necessary mental equipment from each 
branch of learning. Hence general education embodies all the 
necessary and useful information for life. The theoretical 
and. practical knowledge of various subjects is presented 
through selective process in such a way that students may 
acquire basic and minimum information of largest possible 
number of subjects. This will develop their personality in 
multi-farious dimensions. He will be able to acquaint himself 
with other departments of learning while acquiring authori- 
tative knowledge of a particular subject. It is usually found 
that candidates appearing at various Public Service exa- 
minations very often cut a sorry figure in the field of general 


~ knowledge. So much so they are found deficient in information * 


concerning ordinary public affairs which they are expected to 
know. This strongly pleads the case of general knowledge 
being included in the curriculum of higher education. In the 
year 1956-57 the Government of India had sent a delegation 
of eight educationists to America and European countries for 
the purpose of studying conditions for starting general edu- 
Cation in higher educational spheres on the basis of recommen- 
‘dations of Radhakrishnan Commission as well as to throw 
light on educational conditions prevalent in those countries. 
On return this delegation had strongly recommended the 
introduction of general education at the under-graduate level 

A -andiits forming an integral part of the university curriculum. 
By ‘Liberal Education’ we mean that education which could 
stimulate in the individual independence of thinking, critical 
judgment and creative thought.? This curriculum can 
include philosophy, economics, political science, psychology, 
sociology, law and the study of similar other subjects under 


1 Ibid., pp. 116-18. 


2 cf. “The second objective of courses of study, “Liberal Education,” 
is preparation of the student for independent thinking for critical 
inquiry and appraisal, and for creative and constructive thought 
and action.” Jbid., p. 118. 
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Humanities. Besides, the provision of research, seminars 
and symposia and holding of conferences etc. can also prove 
very beneficial to the Students, whd could develop and 
cultivate independent thinking, critical appraisal and 
philosophic out-look. 


The third aspect of University curriculum is vocational 
education. It is the vocational education which prepares 
individuals for their practical life by imparting training to 
them in a particular profession.1 The aim of such education 
is not confined to mere technical aspect ; it seeks to stimulate 
in the minds of the individuals feelings of social responsibility, 

‘appreciation of social and human values, and to make 
them capable of facing realities intelligently and with 
- unprejudiced mind. While professional education aims” at 
providing the structure for nation building, this structure 

< mainly rests not only on the technical skill of the people but 
also on their mental and moral background. The aim of 
professional education should not be merely preparing 
individuals for any particular vocation ; but for the democratic 
set-up of Indian society, it is essential that this education 
should create in them the sense of social responsibility and 
obligations in accordance with the fast-shifting conditions in 
the country. Such an education, far from being a mere training 
in a particular vocation, will be a potent means of an all-round 
development of the individual’s personality. The course of 
professional education in India includes agriculture, commerce, 
science of education, engineering, technology, law and 
medicine etc. e 


Thus the problem of the content of Indian education can 
be solved according to the above-mentioned ideas. When we 
talk of different aspects of curriculum, it does not mean that 
every aspect of it is an isolated unit. Knowledge is, in truth, 
perennial stream. For the full growth of a student’s persona- 


1 ef. “Professional education is the process by which men and women 
prepare for exacting, responsible service in the professional spirit. 
The term may be restricted to preparation for fields requiring well- 
informed and disciplined insight and skill of a high order. Less 
exacting preparation may be designated as vocational or technical 
education.” Ibid. P. 174. . 
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lity various branches of learning need be co-ordinated. The 
courses of studies at various stages should be such as might 
make a student a useful unit of the saciety. It is happy to note 
that Indian educationists have of late begun to evince signs 
of interest in the curriculum. When we glance over Indian 
educational system, two main defects attract our notice by 
virtue of their formidable nature. They are: unsuitability of 
curriculum, and traditional mode of teaching. If once 
we decide what we have to teach, how we have to teach, 
and why we have to teach, the answer to the ‘what,’ ‘how’ 
and ‘why’ of it will help alter the educational structure ; 
and then it will Suit more the conditions in the country. 
In the wake of independence the educational content 
being spurred on by Five Year Plans is changing swiftly. But 
it will have to be accepted that this is merely planless planning. 
These unplanned and sporadic changes in curriculum will 
but give birth to anarchy and purposelessness in the field of 
education. Hence it is imperatively necessary that this 
problem should be solved objectively on national level with 
well-considered plans. With a view to improving the curri- 
culum it is also equally essential that university students 
should compulsorily be required to help farmers in their field 
work, share the work with the labourers in mines and factories, 
clean the gutters and slums and similar other work as a part 
of their social education and training. Itis, of course, dep- 
lorable that the spirit of sectarianism and parochialism is 
pervading national life thus eating into the very vitals of it. 
Placed in some high position of responsibility, most of 
the educated man in India lend to lose their higher purposes. 
They forget the noble sentiments of service and respect for 
the toiling masses. While such supercitious and conceited 
beaurocracy was fostered mainly by a foreign rule, a wrong 
attitude towards education has no less pampered it fat. 
Manual work having no share in the University curriculum, 
our students cannot make themselves familiar with social 
circumstaces. They develop an indifferent attitude towards 
the vital and real needs of the society, This ‘tendency still 
persists among the students. If this tendency is not eradi- 
cated soon, our concept ofa sccialist India will remain only 
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a dream or mere wishful thinking. To this end, the university 
students be asked to go and work in villages, mines and 
manufacturing concerns for a period of at least six months. 
They should be entitled to their Degrees only after a success- 
ful completion of such a course of social service. They should 
go there not ‘as teachers but as co-workers in all humility 
familiarizing themselves with the “modus vivendi” and modus 
operandi of the workers and peasants. It will naturally bring 
into being a classless society by and by giving the students 
simultaneously the benefit of real and practical education. 
€ 


Now education should be used as an effective and potent 
instrument in changing the worn out and orthodox values 
according to the spirit and requirements of the modern times. 
The Indian society is a closed one. For all the creditable 
aspects of Indian traditional thought, the need of the hour 
is that all narrow and retrogressive conventionalism should 
be banished to give place to liberal and broad-minded social 
relationships and human behaviour. This aim can be fulfilled 
by making the school and college curricula include cultural 
education as music, dance, histrionics, fine arts etc. and 
encouraging a free mixing of girls and boys at literary 
and cultural gatherings, playing, swimming, rowing, 
excursions and similar other co-activities. In view of scanty 
opportunities for cultural activities the personalities of our 
younger generation tend to be warped or underdeveloped. 
Their concept of human values too remains narrow and 
distorted, resulting in a stunted growth of their personality. 
As in Russia, the “{ndian education can include cultural 
activities in the curriculum for the purpose of enriching the 
personality of individuals and sublimating the fundamental 
instincts and sentiments. Thus the oriental and western 
civilizations can properly be harmonised into a more broad- 


based curriculum 
3. THE SYSTEM OF EXAMINATIONS 
The problem of examinations in Indian education is as acute 
and complex as that of curriculum or method of teaching. At 


all stages of our education, passing the examination has 
become the chief goal to be attained by students. No matter 
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what the course he studies, the ultimate aim is to get, through 
the examination and obtain a paper certificate or a degree. 
He rarély dims at acqhiring substantħal knowledge. He learns 
by rote answers to some selected and expected questions to- 
wards the fag-end of the session or on the very eve of examina- 
tionsì Thus the orbit of his knowledge remains Quite limited. 
The smatterer, having poured out mugged up knowledge on the 
answer books, feels a sense of relief and enters the practical 
life at the end of his scholastic career as blank-headed as ever. 
Thus it is evident that our educational system instead of being 
knowledge-centred has tended to become examination-centred. 
In the opinion of the Narendra Deo Committee, “Suffice it to 
say that they (examinations) are known to be capricious, 
invalid, unreliable and inadequate ; that they dominate instru- 
ction to its detriment by making the syllabus narrow, killing 
initiative in teacher and encouraging gramming in the student ; 
that they result in excessive strain and anxiety to students 
near the examination time and in neglect of work during the 
school year; and that they tend to have an adverse effect on 
discipline.” à 

Another flagrant drawback in the system of our exami- 
nations is that they prove to be quite inadequate to test the 


real knowledge of the student who has studied a particular ~ 


curriculum during the year. The examination occuring at the 
end of a year cannot judge of the knowledge of the students 
from a limited number of questions. Further, the examiners’ 
number is so large and widely scattered that there can never 
be uniformity in the standards of theirsevaluation and judg- 
ment. Examining of the answerbooks is too often determined 
by the mood, environment, personal biases, subjectivism, and 
personal knowledge of the examiner’s. This results in variation 
in the standard of judgment, from examiner to examiner which 
affects scoring. To speak plainly, these examinations have 
proved to be canker of the entire educational structure, 


In the year 1958 the Government of India had appointed 
a Committee to visit United Statés for the purpose of study- 
ing the Examination methods in American universities. The 


Committee also remarks that.....the present system of exami- 
nations, 


which leans exclusively on the vague essay type tech- 
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nique and is subject to all the vagaries and moods of the 
examiner in the process of evaluation, does not have the relia- 
bility that ought to justify such a proce4ure. It i§ a common 
knowledge that many bright students suffer heavily on this 
account,””! 


-m a 


es e 
Nearly all the Committees and Commissions appointed 
for the sake of reforming educational system have analysed 
f its defects and put forth their recommendatory suggestions. 
Since the advent of the present century the system of 
examinations has, been attacked and vehemently been 
criticized but to no effect. Consequently the defects continue 
to show themselves more ostensibly. According to the views 
of the University Education Commission too, “While the 
| magnitude of the problem has been growing at an alarming rate 
nothing constructive in the way of reform has happened.” 


The number of examinees is on a constant rise and the 
form of examination is still the same as was some fifty years 
ago. In the year 1902 the University Commission and in 
1917-18 the Calcutta University Commission had drawn the 
attention of the people towards the increasing number of 
examinees and the existing mode of examinations. Even dur- 
ing the post-independence period the Radhakrishnan Com- 
mission as well as Mudaliar Commission and various other 
f state educational Committees have criticised this system and 
' put forth suggestions with regard to the replacement of the 
present mode by some more objective tests and the appoint- 
ment of more interngl examiners in place of external ones, 


But no change, theoretical or practical has so far been 
brought about in the present system of examinations. JIn 1953, 
~ „im U.*P. the Acharya Narendra Deo Committee has put 
forth the following suggestions in its Report for the solution 

of this intricate problem :—*® 


1 Report of the Committee on the Indian Examinations Reform 
Project, p. 36, U. S. I, S., 1959. 

2 For detailed analysis consult the Report of the Secondary Education 
Reorganisation Committee, U. P. (1953), pp. 40-45; University 
Education Commission Vol. &, Ch. Xand Secondary Education 
Commission Ch. XI. 
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(1) Instead of extérnal examinérs, the teachers themselvés 
should test the r shi ieh of the students. 


(ii) The final judgment about stådent’s ability should be 
based on other judgments made about them on diffe- 
rent times of the year, i.e., monthly, quarterly and 
half-yearly examinations should be regarded as impor- 
tant as the annual examination. Marks obtained by 
the students in different examinations of the year 
should also be added to those, obtained in the annual 
examination. 2 

(iii) Marks awarded in a particular subject by a particular 
teacher of an institution should compare well with 
those awarded by a teacher of another institution in 
the same subject. 

On the strength of above-mentioned arguments it can be 
said that essay-type examinations should be replaced by some 
such reliable, scientific and objective tests as may eliminate 
all possibilities of the personal favour or disfavour of the 
examiners and may actually test the knowledge of the students 
which is the main purpose of examinations, In some of the 
western countries, especially in the U, S. A. examinations are 
being based on scientific methods. On similar lines, we can 
also organise our examinations as to make them effective 
means of testing the intelligence, aptitudes and personal 
capabilities of students, _ America is making increased use of 
Scientific apparatus and statistics to test the mental capacity 
of students. The Committee on Measurement and Guidance 
appointed under the auspices of the American Educational 
Council has influenced the views of educationists in this 
sphere. The main achievements of this Committee are the 
American Council’s Psychological Examination, the Cox -operā 
tive Test Service, the Aptitude Measurements and research 
done in the field of Primary Mental Abilities. Some states 
of the U. S. A. such as Iowa, Ohio, Minnesota and Wisconsin 
are carrying on experiments concerning Objective Tests in 
Secondary Schools and Colleges. We in India can eradicate 
the defects of examinations by “applying the American 
formula mutatis mutandis according to the needs and condi- 
tions of the country. ) 
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In India, the number of students aspiring to higher educa- 
tion is on constant increase. After matriculation, they seek 
admission to the Univ(rsities or Colleges. At this stage 
they do not possess enough wisdom to affect a correct choice 
of subjects for higher education. The teacher too cannot fully 
and properly* assess the scope of the student’s knowledge. 
Consequently, he cannot decide as to what method he should 
adopt to instruct the students. Under these circumstances, 
both teachers and students grope in darkness aimlessly. The 
use of Intelligence or Psychological Tests and Achievement 
Tests can prove helpful in overcoming these difficulties. With 
the help of Intelligence Tests, the natural Intelligence Quotient 
(I. Q.) of students can easily be discovered and Achievement 
Tests can give us reliable information about their knowledge 
acquired so far) After administering these tests one can safely 
decide the course of study for students. It is satisfying to 
note that in many commercial and industrial concerns of the 
country, the above-mentioned tests are being effectively 
utilised. The Public Service Commission and Police or Military 
Service Commissions are specially making use of these. But 
colleges and schools are slow in this direction. |The Central 
and State Governments should take immediate steps as regards 
a scientific study and investigation into the defects of the sys- 
tem of our examinations so that objective methods might soon 
be introduced. The work should be developed on eminent 
educationists. The Universities should constitute a Board of 
Examiners consisting of learned and experienced teachers. 
The Board should evolve proper means to utilise scientific 
methods in the examinations. Intelligence and Achievement 
Tests should precede students’ admission to Secondary schools 
and also to the Universities at the end of their secondary 
Education of twelve years, so that proper guidance might be 
given to students according to their capacity and aptitudes, 
Besides, a record of student’s class work and their gradual 
progress should definitely be maintained by the institution 


concerned, ` ; 
9 


It is essentially advisable, for the nonce, to reform our 
existing system of examinations fill an adequate provision for 
scientific and objective tests is made in the country on a 
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mass scale, A referénce as tothe proper way of eliminating 


these defects has been made in the foregoing pages. 
` 


! 

It is quite evident now that the reform in the system of 
examinations will be the first decisive step in the direction of 
other reforms in the field of education. No reform can be 
possible as regards the purpose, contents and mode of educa- 
tion without introducing this basic reform in the system of 
examination. The existing mode of examination can be held 
responsible, to a major extent, for all pervasive sense of frus- 
tration and ‘indiscipline among the student community and 
inactivity, indifference among the teachers.) The Indian 
Examinations Reforms Committee rightly observes that “The 
problem of examinational reform cannot be tackled in isolation, 
It is inextricably bound up with broader educational issues 
like those of the nature and purpose of our educational 
programmes. A consideration of examination reform is 
justifiable only in so far as it helps to start a chain reaction in 
the educational philosophies and practices obtaining at present 
in our universities.’ 


It has been observed that the teacher, in place of imparting 
comprehensive knowledge of the subject to the students, 
touches upon only some salient respects of the subject, asks 
them to rung up answers to a few important questions and 
Suggests to them to have resort to some cheap guides or 
bazaar notes. The students, acting upon these suggestions 
find easy way to success in the examinations. It often happen 
that a studious and persevering student who has worked assi- 
duously throughout the year, does not fare well in the exami- 
nation, whereas another student who has concentrated his 
energy and attention on selected questions and answers therte- 
to, succeeds in it. All such andmalies are, in their last resort, 
attributable to the defective system of examinations. It calls 
for undelayed reform in the system. Whatever be the mode, 
examinations shall continue to feature as ah indispensable 
part of education. Hence we cannot advocate their total aboli- 
tion; we can only put forth suggestions with regard to their 


6 


Report, op. cit, p. 9. 
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reform. bei is, in wiew of these things, a high time to take 
necessary action. 
4. WASTAGE AND STAGNATION 


The problem of wastage and stagnation is an old one in 
the system of Indian education. In recent years, however, 
it has been further aggravated. Asa result of quick expan- ras 
sion of education at all the levels, the academic standards “ 
fell down and the facilities to improve the same could not 
be made commensurate with the rising demand for education. 
It has been estimated that at the primary stage out of every 
100 pupils that entgr class I, only 35 reach class V after five 
years. Taking for granted that all the 35 join class VI 
(though mostly it is not so), only 21 out of them reach 
class VIII after 3 years. “This alarming drop-off, due either 
to premature withdrawl or to retardation, involves, not only 
a large wastage of public expenditure, but also great loss of 
the time and energy of the children. This has continued to 
be a persistent feature of education at the elementary stage 
ever since the present system was established.” 


Worse is the situation at the secondary stage. Here more 
than half of those who appear for the Matriculation or 
equivalent examinations have to repeat them at least once, 
unless they leave their education completely. This leads 
to even a greater wastage. It has been estimated that at 
present the wastage due to failure in examinations is more 
than 50 percent. For instance in the year 1947-48 the pass 
percentage in the Matriculation examination was 65'2, which 
came down to 447% in 1951-52. In the year 1956-57 the 
pass percentage was 46'1 while in 1958-59 it wasias low as 
45'1%. It means that only 45 students pass out of 100 and 
the rest 55 are forced to stagnate in failure. 


oe om 
The state of affairs at the collegiate level is no better. 
At this stage on an average out of every 100 students who 
enter the first year class in a degree college only 41 get 
success in the B.A. examination and of these the Third 
Divisioners account for 57 per cent. The lowest percentages 


1 Saiyidain, K. G. and Gupta, H. C. : Access to Higher Education in 
India (1962), pp. 27-28. e 
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of passes are both at the B. A. B. Com. and B. Sc. examina- 
tions, The position with regard to vocational courses like 
B. E., B. V. Sc. and B. Sc. Agri. are however much better, 
where pass percentages, range betlveen 70 and 85. In case 
of M. B. B. S. examination the wastage is as high as 47%, 
which is so unfortunate in view of a horrible, shortage of 
qualified doctors in the Country and also in view of the huge 
private and public expenditure being involved in this case, 


The main causes of this wastage and Stagnation of a 
colossal magnitude are—(i) low and inefficient teaching 
Standards ; (ii) poor quality of teachers, -particularly at the 
elementary and Secondary stages ; (iii) rapid expansion of 
education and failure to provide additional facilities com- 


imperative to do something effective to check this stagnation 
of talents and wastage of precious years and scarce financial 


Situation by raising the general quality of education. For 
instance, at the elementary level, greater emphasis should be 


laid to improve the quality of teachers through pre-seryice_. 
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and provision of better and more adequate facilities as well 
as gradual compulsion for elementary education, the wastage 
at this stage of education would gradually be eliminated. 


So far as the Tasis of- this problem at the secondary 
stage is concerned we must confess that ‘unprecented expan- 
sion in numbers coupled with the fall in standards at the 
secondary stage have created and continue to create problems 
for higher education, and make effeetive educational improve» 
ment at that level difficult."4 At this stage greater emphasis 
should be given on making the teaching in the class-room 
more effective. Better trained and contented teachers, 
effective supervision, adequate supply of teaching aids, 
particularly text books with the students, well-equipped 
central and class libraries in the schools, more stress on 
written work and its correction by the teachers, fixation ofa 
lower limit of pupils in a class in order to enable the teacher 
to exercise a personal supervision of each student’s perfor- 
mance and progress in the class, improvement in the teaching 
of science and languages, particularly English and reform in 
the examination system are some important measures to 
check wastage at the secondary stage. 


It is noteworthy in this connection that various measures 
aiming at improving the quality of teaching in the secondary 
school are being initiated in different states. Problems 
relating to accommodation staff, equipment, curriculum, 
examinations etc. are being solved gradually. Some of the 
Examination Boards which conduct secondary schoo] examina- 
tions, have made a beginning with the reform of examination 
and evaluation by introducing objective tests and allocating 
a certain percentage of marks for the sessional work. It has 
also been realised that English happens to be a single major 

*—Sfactor for a high percentage of failures in the examination 
as a whole. Hence in order to develop more effective methods 
of teaching English and train special teachers, a Central 
Institute of English has been set up at Hyderabad and an 
English Language ` Teaching Institute at Allahabad. To 
improve the teaching of science, provision is being made for 
more science teachers, improvement of laboratories and opening 
of science clubs in secondary schools to stimulate interest in 
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the subject. During the Third Plan facilities to teach general 
science as a compulsory subject would be made in about 45% 
of secondary schools. 


So far as the problem at the collegiate or university level 
is concerned, it is necessary that strict limitations should be 
imposed on admission and quality should be given preference 
over mere desire to get higher education. For this a standard 
method of selection of students should be devised. Appoint- 
ment of highly qualified teachers, adequate library and 
laboratory facilities in the colleges and universities, making 
of the tutorial system as an integral part of, teaching, financial 
help to the poor meritorious students, provision of standard 
text books in regional languages wherever they have been 
accepted as media of instruction etc. are the most urgent 
reforms that should be implemented in order to avoid failures 
at the degree examinations. 


Ifthe above measures are undertaken to improve the 
quality of teaching and provision of various facilities at 
various levels we could hope that the enormity of the problem 
of wastage and stagnation would gradually diminish saving 
national resources in men and money and making the 
education more purposeful. 


5. PROBLEM OF DISCIPLINE 


One of the main charges that are levelled at Indian students 
is that there is growing indiscipline among them and that they 
are interfering in those matters which fall out of their legiti- 
mate sphere of activities. The accusers are not only 
teachers and educationists but public leaders and government 
officials too. 


This problem is practically absent in primary schools. By 


the time the student enters the stage of secondary education, 


he becomes adolescent. This period is the most delicate one 
in his life. It is at this stage when urged by his surplus 
energy, he is ready to embark on any desperate enterprise and 
tends to flout the established rules and regulations. These 
young boys rise in rebellion against conditions slightly contrary 
to their wishes at the instigation of trouble-fomenters. The 
students of universities are more mature and they readily react 
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to economic or political changes. They are, to a certain degree, 
capable of organising the entire student-community on the 
emergence of any such aaen and expressing their views on 
it. In most of the cases, their energy finds outlet in destru- 
ctive activites in view of the absence of any constructive 
programme. , 


The Secondary Education Commission has referred to two 
forms of indiscipline : (i) Individual, and (ii) Collective. The 
Indian student is seldom found indisciplined individually. 
He is all deference and respect to his teachers. He has faith 
in rules and civil behaviours. In this respect, he still 
continues the old tradition. He falls a reluctant prey to the 
evil of indiscipline only when he is swept off his ground by the 
mounting tides of collective tendency of indiscipline in the 
entire student-community. In the defence of students, it may 
be said that the evil has unduly been exaggerated. If the 
student’s problems had been treated with greater imagination 
and sympathy, they would have possibly never committed any 
act of indiscipline or indiscretion, Indiscipline also forms an 
inseparable part of an individual’s personality, though it is, to 
a considerable extent, a warped and twisted aspect. 


The problem of indiscipline among Indian students has 

a short history at its back. In the past, the student-community 
was used by political workers for the purpose of emancipating 
the motherland from an alien rule. The seed of destructive 
tendencies had been sown in the students’ minds during the 
last fifty years only to germinate and sprout lateron. Now 
though circumstances have changed, students have tightened 
their grip on that weapon they had been trained in the use 
of in earlier times and they wield it against their own ins- 
tructors. If we make a close study of the problem objectively 
d realistically, it will become evident that the evil of 
indiscipline is progressing with long strides in other countries 
as well. Universal discontent is pervading the society. 
Everywhere in the world, society is fast undergoing political, 
social, and economic changes. These changes affect the minds 
of the students as of any one else. They find themselves 
quite incapable of adopting to changing spirit of times. Conse- 
quently, these feelings of disconfent and inadaptability burst 
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forth collectively into thousand and one destructive activities 
to be faced with bayonets and lances. These tendencies, in 
view of the slew <> any fee ae channel, foster the 
germs of anarchy nd revolt. Vhere are some anarchical 

_ politicians who exploit fully this weakness found in students 
and instigate them into collective indisciplined behaviour. 
Some politicians of lower order feel no sense of shame in 
using even small ignorant children for the purpose of canvas- 
sing. We can see the ugliest instances of this on the occasion 
of various public elections in the country. 


The growing indiscipline in the Indian students is ascti- 
bable to a number of other causes as well, such as, inordinate 
increase in the number of students in a class-room, lack of 
personal contact between teachers and students, unnecessarily 
unwieldy curricula, defective mode of examinations, purpose- 
lessness of education, lack of cultural and other extra-mural 
activities, indifference to duties on the part of teachers and 
the gradual deterioration of their interest in teaching etc. 
When the students find the social environment vitiated by 
injustice, nepotism ahd corrupt practices of all types while 
they are expested to practise morals, their sensitive mind 
tends to grow rebellious against the sordid state of affairs. 
Their nature is disposed to oppose all forms of evils and 
injustice. When a young sees that persons far inferior to 
him intellectually and morally, spend their days amidst 
luxuries by capturing some politically influential position, he 
begins to cherish such ambitions, and prefers to join politics. 
Coming under the spell of this “last infirmity of a noble 
soul”, he is exploited by debased political charlatan’s and 
thus ultimately he is accused of indiscipline by public 
opinion. Here comes in the question of the role of 
teachers. All the above-mentioned adversities do not absolve 
the teacher of his responsibility to check growing indiscipline 
among students. It is our well considered opinion that if 
the teacher puts forth earnest efforts to this end, he can, to 
a considerable extent, achieve success in checking the malady. 


For this purpose, teachers’ social and economic status 
shall have to be raised. A discontented teacher can silently 
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transfer jah discontent to the posterity. Hence it is quite 
imperative first to remove the` discontent and indiscipline 
from the minds of the eachers before we attempt to make 
the minds of the youngmén free from {he evils. In recent 
times, the growth of teacher-politicians is on the increase, 


They continue to ventilate. their political biases directly or 
indirectly ; and this goes a long way in giving a phillip to + 


the indisciplinary habits of students. Some recent happenings 
in the various Universities of India have proved this 
unpalatable truth. 

The problem of indiscipline will of its own accord be solved, 
if the above mentioned causes are removed. Here it may be 
observed that comparatively a more abiding solution of the 
problem of indiscipline can be assured not so much through 
traduction or condemnation and penal measures as-through 
persuasion, appreciation and sympathetié treatment. For 
example, if on any occasion, students go on strike or express 
their discontent in some other form, the authorities, instead 
of having resort to lathi charge or firing and other punitive 
measures, should try to appreciate the legitimacy of students’ 
demands and, if possible, meet them. If demands be such 
as may not be fulfilled, the students should de convinced of 
difficulties in the way of the fulfilment of their demands. The 
Situation becomes, however, irremediable when both the 
parties make it an issue of prestige. An Indian student is not 
subjected to any such fundamental, mental or moral flaw as to 
tender him impervious to persuasion and just arguments. If 
we wish to improve «the tone of education in the country, we 
shall have to uproot those causes that lead to indisciplined 
behaviour on the part of students. Only then regeneration of 
the country can be possible. 


“=== 6 PROBLEM OF THE MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION 


In India, since the beginning of the 19th century, the 
medium of instruction has remained an issue of much contro- 
versy among the eminent educationists. In the beginning of 
19th century, minds of the British rulers had been assailed by 
the problem whether the classical languages such as Arabic 
and Sanskrit or regional languages or English should be 
used as the medium of education. A detailed account of this 
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controversy has been given elsewhere in this book. Here it 
will suffice to say that in 1835 A. D., Lord Macaulay and Lord 
William Bentinck had put this a silence for a period of 
hundred years by making English the medium of instruction. 
During this period, English was recognised as the official 
medium of instruction in secondary and higher educational 
spheres. In the present century, at the conclusion of the 
World War I, the country was overwhelmed by the waves 
of patriotism and national sentiments. It began to be felt 
that our educational system should have to be moulded on the 
national pattern. The subsequent political events encouraged 
the people of India to recognise the importance of Hindi and 
other regional languages of the country. The question of the 
medium of education assumed a formidable shape during the 
third decade of the present century. After the independence of 
the country, consttuctive steps were taken in this direction. 
The University Education Commission, The Secondary Educa- 
tion Commission, and The Central Educational Advisory 
Board studied this problem objectively and made necessary 
recommendations with regards to it. In the year 1956, the 
State Re-organisation Commission submitted their report 
according to which frontiers of all states had been clearly 

defined and determined. This move gave rise to fierce 
controversy in the country. Particularly, controversies per- 
taining to the boundary disputes of Bombay, Gujerat, Bengal, 
Bihar, and in the South-Tamilnad and neighbouring parts were 
exceptionally very sharp. In the light of all such developments 
the Indian Government thought it necessary to appoint an 
official Language-Commission on all India basis in June 1955 
under the chairmanship of Late Mr. B. K. Kher. This 
Commission put forth scientific and practical suggestions with 
regards to the question of medium of instruction and piwee#™” 
them before the country in August 1957. The Commission 
envisaged Hindi as “the obvious linguistic medium for pan- 
Indian purposes” and ruled out English as the language of 
India’s mass medium. 


Now in the sphere of secondary education, English as 
medium of instruction has been replaced by regional langua- 
ges. In the field of university education too, English is 
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gradually giving way to Hindi and other regional languages, 
In this connection, the Radhakrishnan Commission had 
already recommended that{the medium of instruction should 
be any Indian language except Sanskrit. At the secondary 
and university level, students should be conversant with 
three languages : regional language, national language and 
English. Higher education should be imparted to students 
through the medium of regional language or national language 
in Deynagari script. According to the views of the University 
Education Commission, study of English at the university 
level is very essential in order to enable students to keep 
abreast of all advancement of learning taking place in various 
parts of the world. With regard to the promotion of national 
language and regional languages, the Commission made 
valuable recommendations, They suggested the setting up 
of a Board of Scientists and Experts for the purpose of making 
a vocabulary of scientific terms for text-books, The govern- 
ments of various states should make the study of Hindi 
compulsory in secondary schools and colleges. The Central 
Education Advisory Board accepted all the recommendations 
made by the Commission with regard to the problem of 
language and in 1950, the Constitution of Indian Republic 
recognised Hindi as the national language and regional 
languages as Indian languages. The Constitution further 
provided that within fifteen years, i.e., up to 1965, all govern- 
mental official transactions would begin to be conducted in 
Hindi and it would be made the medium of instruction. 


The All India SecOndary Education Council which had 
been established in 1955, had decided at its second annual 
meeting in January 1956 that students of secondary schools 
should be taught mother-tongue either separately or along 
with the elementary language. Hindi and English were also 
to be taught along with it. Thus the number of languages to 
be taught would be three. The Mudaliar Commission had 
recommended the study of two languages ; one the mother- 
tongue or regional language, the other Hindi (for those 
students whose mother-tongue was not Hindi) or English ; or 
any other modern language in place of Hindi; or any other 
modern foreign language in place of English ; or any classical 
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language. The result of such recommendations would have 
been that students of non-Hindi regions could read only 
English if they were Xo leave Hini or only Hindi in case 
they were to leave English. Only in Hindi-speaking arcas, 
students could get opportunity to study both Hindi and 
English. s 


The Secondary Education Council considering the recom- 
mendations of Mudaliar Commission to be defective, made 
suggestions that the study of both Hindi and English be 
encouraged, English was to be learnt 4s it embodied world 
literature and philosophy and Hindi as it had been declared 
the national language. Students of Hindi speaking areas 
were required to study Hindi, English, and any other modern 
language and those of non-Hindi regions were to study 
national language (Hindi) along with the mother-tongue and 
English compulsorily. In this way, in all parts of the country, 
students are required to study three languages in secondary 
schools. 


The Government Language Commission 


In June, 1955, the government had appointed an Official 
Language Commission under the presidentship of late Sri 
B. G. Kher, in order to make a scientific study of the 
problem of language as referred to carlier. The Commission 
consisted of twenty one permanent members and twenty such 
members as represented all the languages of other areas as 
laid down in 8th clause of the Constitution of India. Having 
studied the problem for one year, the Sommission submitted 
their two hundred and seventy page Report to the President 
on August 6, 1956. The Report was placed before the Parlia- 
ment on August 12, 1957. Phi 


The Commission made some valuable recommendations 
with regards to the problem of language. According to 
the views of the Commission, English should be taught 
primarily as “language of comprehension” not as “literary 
language” in secondary schools. Usually, Hindi can be taught 
upto high school stage by commencing its learning at the 

_ primary education level. In all those parts of the country 
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where Hindi is not the mother-tongue, its study can be made 
compulsory in secondary schools. The State governments 
should be left free to deci€e when to impose the Compulsory 
learning of Hindi in secondary institutions, In Hindi-speaking 
regions of the country, the study of other Indian languages 
should be encouraged. But in the opinion of the Commission, 
in such regions no other language including any language of 
Southern India besides Hindi is to be made compulsory, 
because in non-Hindi areas, the study of Hindi has been 
made compulsory. 


Similarly, in tht sphere of university education, the 
Commission has recommended that universities should 
conduct their examinations through the medium of Hindi, 
The affiliating universities should make Hindi as the compul- 
sory medium in all the affiliated colleges, e 


Even in Scientific and Technical institutions too which 
attract students from all parfs of the country speaking various 
languages, Hindi should be laid down as the compulsory 
medium of instruction, But in thase institutions where 
students speak only a particular language, the medium of 
instruction should be the local language of thit region. 


In competitive examinations, Hindi can be made optional 
medium after sufficient pre-information given to the candida- 
tes. In the opinion of the Commission, the regional languages 
too, can, when necessary, be made the media of examination 
if like Hindi, they have remained media of education at the 
university stage. In these examinations English too can be 
adopted as an optional medium of examination upto the time 
considered essential. 

ever Th the Public Service Examinations, of all India importance 
one paper of English can be set to test the candidate's know- 
ledge of English, irrespective of the medium of examination 
being any Indian language. 

Thus we find that the Official Language Commission has 
made various practical suggestions after making a thoroughly 
scientific study of the problems of language and medium of 
instruction. The recommendations made by this Official À 
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Language Body have proved to be more progressive and useful 
in comparison to those made by hitherto appointed Ccmmittees 
and Commissions. The problem of | at of instruction can, 
to a considerable degree, be solved rough these suggestions. 
But the changeover from English to Hindi at the university 
stage seems to be rather hasty. There is an aeute dearth of 
suitable text books both in scientific subjects as well as 
humanities and social sciences. There has been a vehement 
criticism of this report in non-Hindi regions. It therefore 
became necessary further to examine this question and 
as such a Committee was appointed, under-headed by 
Shri H. N. Kunzru. 


The Committee recommended that English should be 
retained as a properly studied second language in our 
universities, even when an Indian language is used as the 
ordinary medium of teaching. The Committee was of the 
view that the change from English to an Indian language 
should not be hastened. This change should be preceded 
by an adequate preparation, both in the cultivation of the 
Indian language concerned as a medium of expression for 
learned purposes, and by. preparation of a sufficient body of 
learned literature in that language in all subjects of study. 
The Committee also held that apart from English being taught 
in the universities, its foundations should be strengthened 
at the secondary stage. 


Thus apart from solving the question of medium of instruc- 
tion, the Kunzru Committee seems to have made it more 
complicated. Itappears that too much vemphasis has been 
placed upon the study of English. The main notion that 
seems to have swayed the English Committee is that English 


is the only language in the world through which we could 


acquire higher knowledge and that if English were replaced 
by Indian languages or the national language, the study of 
sciences would get a great set-back, This ‘go slow’ policy 
would never allow the national language to acquire the status 
which it rightfully deserves. Whatever may be the impor- 
tance of English in the international affairs, it certainly 
cannot be retained as a medium of instruction against the 
national interests and aspirations. The millions in the 
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country cannot be coerced to learn a foreign language for 
obvious reasons. It is therefore necessary to solve the 
problem of medium of {nstruction more realistically. Both 
the Official Language Cothmission and the English Committee 
have held extreme views, It is necessary to modify them. 


“7. EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED 


Unfortunately, in every country there are childrer who 
are physically, mentally and socially handicapped or back- 
ward such as, deaf, dumb, blind, crippled and mentally retarded 
or neurotic children. In India too, such handicapped children 
and adults are found in large numbers. In western countries 
many schools have been established for the education of 
such children, who receive education according to the nature 
of their physical or mental handicap. India too should 
provide for the education of such unfortunate persons. 


Mentally handicapped children are those whose intelligence 
quotient (I. Q.) is below 55. Nearly 33% of school-going 
children in India are mentally handicapped. The main causes 
of this kind of handicap are mental weakness, poverty, wrong 
education and poor nourishment etc. Other causes in this 
connection are traceable to physical weakness, mental conflict, 
worries, mental distress, some ‘chronic disease, unhealthy 
physical and psychological home-atmosphere, and cruel or 
unsympathetic behaviour of parents. These factors adversely 
affect the minds of the children and thus their mental growth 
is retarded. Similarly, physically handicapped children are 
those whose some particular bodily organ or faculty has been 
rendered useless such as, deafness, dumbness, blindness etc., 
or who have been suffering from a particular disease, such as, 
consumption or heart-disease. Socially handicapped are those 
children who have become juvenile delinquents owing to 
various factors as poverty, bad company, lack of proper 
opportunities for education and other social evils. 


In our country such children lead a very object life compa- 
rable to that of the amimals owing to the want of education 
and proper treatment of their handicaps. Thus a major 
fraction of the population which could otherwise have proved 
a useful and productive unit of society, not only drags a misera- 
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ble and wretched existence to the grave, but hangs as a 
parasite on society as a whole. 


Before the indepen@ence of the gountry the provision for 
the education of the handicapped was nil or at most insigni- 
ficant. There were two schools in Calcutta, two in Bihar, 
four in Bombay, one at Nagpur, nine in Madras, two in the 
Punjab and six in U. P. for the education of the blind. In 
these schools children were taught reading and writing, 
music, spinning and weaving, rope and basket making etc. 
In Assam state, there was a school for the deaf and dumb 
where they were taught reading with lips, wrfting and tailoring. 
In Bengal various philanthropic organisations such as Chris- 
tian missionaries and other socio-religious reform associations 
as well as municipalities had established some institutions 
where the curriculum, spreading on a period of eight to ten 
years included reading with lips, sewing, arithmetic, history, 
printing, bamboo-work and weaving etc. There was a separate 
department in Calcutta for the training of teachers for the 
education of the dumb and deaf children. In addition to these, 
there were some schools for the deaf and dumb at Ranchi, 
Patna, Bombay, Nagpur, Coimbatore, Karai-kuddi, Cuttak, 
Allahabad, Lucknow, Kanpur and Delhi where there was 
provision for the education and treatment of limited number 
of children. 


Similarly a few institutions for the consumptive, leprosy- 
stricken children and the juvenile delinquents were also 
present in the country. There were nearly thirteen schools in 
Madras, Bengal, the Punjab, Bihar and Bothbay for the reform 
of the juvenile delinquents so that they might he settled ina 
particular profession or industry. 


> 


In the year 1941, for the education of the blind, the Braille 
code was prepared in all the important regional languages. 


After the independence of the country, both the Central 
and State Education Ministries paid attention to this acute 
problem and consequently more provision was made for the 
education of the handicapped children. In 1949, the Braille 
script was adopted in all the schools for the blind. The 
government established a school at Dehra-Dun for the educa- 
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tion of the blind of all kinds. In the following years, the school 
was developed sufficiently. The government took under their 
supervision the Lady Ndyee School fa; the dumb and deaf 
established in New Delhi and extended it considerably. In 
the year 1951, under the auspices of U.N. E. S. C. O. the 
“Bharati Br&ille” script was evolved. To this end, the Indian 
government has set up the Central Braille Printing Press, 


In West Bengal, at present there are a number of noteworthy 
institutions for the education of mentally handicapped children. 
The chief among,them are Bodhana (Ghergram) school and 
Bal-Bhavan in Kursyong. In our country there is need of such 
educational centres where an objective and, scientific study of 
childrens’ psychological state might be made. In the state of 
Uttar Pradesh, the Bureau of Psychology at Allahabad whereof 
there are five other branches in the state, has been doing 
satisfactory work. : 


Special schools should be established for the mentally 
feeble children. They should never be given education with 
intelligent children. Similarly, separate provision should be 
made for the education of the dumb and deaf. The physically 
handicapped children should be, kept in healthy atmosphere, 
placed under the medical treatment of expert doctors and be 
provided with a curriculum suited to their conditions. In the 
programme of the First Five Year Plans, the Indian government 
has shown keen interest in the education of the handi capped 
children. For this pupose, a specific sum is earmarked in the 
Budget; children are awarded stipends and seminars are 
organised so that special study of the problem might be made 
possible. 


During 1955-56, provision had been made for the establish- 
ment of a training centre for the blind adults at Hyderabad. 
To this institution are admitted one hundred and fifty adults 
from all parts of the country. They are made serviceable by 
training them in a particular profession. The Indian govern- 
ment has established a factory associated with the training 
centre for the purpose of securing employment for the 
trainees. $ 
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In the year 1955, the government had provided a sum of 
seven thousand rupees for the extension of the Central. Braille 
Printing Press established at Dehra)Dun. This press is the 

wfirst of its kind in the country. It $ublishes text-books and 
literature for the blind in various Indian languages. In the 
year 1956, it had published books in Gujerati, Marathi and 
Telugu besides in Hindi. In the same year, a small factory 
connetted with the press had been opened which produced 
other material used in the education of the blind. In this 
factory, states of embossed letters are being manufactured to 
be sold to the blind and institutions for thgym. The govern- 
ment has provided liberal financial help for the extension of 
the press and factory. 


In all the states, provision has been made to award stipends 
to the blind in ordereto facilitate higher vocational training 
for them. In the year 1956, a sum of» thirty thousand rupees 
had been spent on stipends. A magazine “Deepavali” in 
Braille script is published for the blind. 


The government grants financial aid to writers for the 
purpose of writing books in Bharati Braille script. The aim 
of this plan is to provide books to the blind living in non- 
Hindi speaking regions of the country, In 1956, the famous 
blind American authoress Dr. (Miss) Helen Keller had 
inaugurated an educational seminar for the blind attended 
by the observers from Burma, Ceylone, Indonesia, Malaya 
and Pakistan. 


The government is making serious attentpts to provide for 
the education of the deaf children. In this direction, a plan 
is afoot to give them technical education. Scholarships are 
provided for this purpose. A quarterly magazine named 
“The Deaf in India” is also published for the benefit of the 
deaf persons. 


In the year 1956, a random sample survey had been made 
for the purpose of studying the condition and educational 
necessities of the mentally handicapped children. The aim 
of this survey was to find out the number such mentally 
retarded children as needed special education facilities. 
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The government provides facilities for the education of 
physically handicapped children also by awarding stipends 
to them. The parents of such children get sufficient encourage- 
ment to send their wards to schools. Bi 

Besides these, the governments of different states have 
embarked ypon other such plans for the education of the 
handicapped children such as, establishment of childrens’ 
house, provision for the purchase of apparatus for the éduca- 
tional benefit of handicapped children, grants-in-aid to such 
institutions as carry on the work of training and investigation 
in social work, construction of model houses for blind 
children, provision for the education of the adult female 
blind, establishment of kindergarten, elementary and secondary 
schools for blind children, provision of moral and vocational 
education for the juvenile delinquent etc. 

All. the above-mentioned programmes are, however, in 
their initial stage at present. In view of the vast number of 
handicapped children in the country, these efforts are scanty 
and inadequate. But the hope is that government will soon 
take speedy measures to tackle this yital problem. 

P 8. WOMEN’S EQUCATION 

The problem of women’s education in India is one which 
attracts our attention immediately. In our country, due to 
conservative traditionalism, women’s status has, through ages, 
been considered to be lower than that of men. In ancient 
times, during the later vedic period the Aryans had sealed 
the fate of women culturally and socially by denying them 
the right to study yedas and thus half of our population was 
deprived of one of the most fundamental human rights. Their 
condition deteriorated during the course of history by the 
observance of the institution of ‘Purdah’. Women came to 
be regarded as the bond slave to men. Their position in 
society got a further rude shock by their economic dependence 
onmen. This condition has been persisting for ages. Even 
to-day, in spite of the recognition of women’s status equal to 
that of men, the condition of majority of them is as wretched 
and pitiable as ever. Illiteracy and ignorance is prevalent 
more in women-folk than in men-folk. This evil is rampant 
in rural areas and in the lowér strata of urban population and 
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backward communities. It has, however, begun to be felt 
that women’s role in matters of building the character of 
would-be citizens, economic reconstruction of the country and 
social reform remains eindeniable anfi unchallenged. Under 
these circumstances, it is very essential that they should be 
mentally well-equipped to rise equal to the responsibilities 
thrown on them. Hence women’s education* should be 
regarded an inseparable part of our entire system of education 
and should be given the importance it so rightly deserves. 


Under the fast changing conditions inthe country in the 
recent times increased attention is being paid to women’s 
education. Now in various parts of the country, a large 
number of primary, secondary schools and college are being 
started to meet the growing need of women’s education. 
But most of these higher educational centres have been 
concentrated in urban areas only. Some of them run on 
the basis of co-education system, whereas others are meant 
exclusively for women. Nearly in all the universities of India, 
there is provision for co-education. In Bombay alone there 
is a separate university for women. At present there are 
thousands of educational centres scattered throughout the 
country to fulfil the ever-indreasing need of women’s education. 


If we make an historical* survey of women’s education in 
India, we shall find that during the modern period the educa- 
tionists and the authorities devoted their mind to the problem 
women’s education ever since the advent of English education. 
Prior to 19th century, women-folk lay under a cloud educatio- 
nally. No constructive and organised efforts had been made 
in this direction. According to the investigation made by 
Mr. Adam Smith himself there were only four literate women 
in Bengal district out of a population of half a million of them, 
Whatever little education was given the small girls, woñld 
often be imparted by the father or brother or by some old 
of the family. According to educational surveys made in the 
presidencies of Bombay and Madras, the condition was, how- 
ever, not depressing. Women’s education was suffering a 
set back owing to the strict observance of ‘Purdah’ system 
in Muslim community and prevalence of child-marriage and 
other social customs in Hindus. Women’s education was 
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erroneously regarded as a serious breach of morals. The 
East India Company did not make any efforts to promote 
women’s education. During the term of the rule of Lord 
William Bentinck and Palhousie, thegsituation showed some 
improvement. In India, at that time many educational™ 
institutions were coming into existence under the fostering 
care of Chfistian mission associations. They cast women’s 
education into modern mould. In the year 1854, some provi- 
sion was made for the education of girls resulting in the 
establishment of more schools and increased grants-in-aid for 
them. The government directly took the responsibility of 
women’s education upon herself. By the year 1882, one lakh 
and twenty seven thousand girls began to receive educational 
benefits and the number of educational institutions for them 
Tose to 25 hundred. 


In the beginning of the present centifry, Lord Curzon also 
evinced a keen intere8t in women’s education. He made 
provision for the appointment of capable female teachers, 
establishment of model girls’ schools and liberal grants-in-aid. 
In course of time,, the Calcutta University Commission 
recommended that a special board for women’s education be 
established in Calcutta University? The Commission further 
made recommendations for setting up a separate curriculum 
for women. During 1905-21, women’s education received 
much impetus and it made considerable progress. The princi- 
ples on which women’s education was conducted were that 
women’s education should be of practical value and distinct 
from that of the boys. Special attention should be paid towards 
their health. Incr@ased opportunities should be given to the 
trained and educated women for the purpose of teaching and 
inspecting the working of institutions. In fact, at that time 
female teachers were hardly available which proved to be a 
major hindrance in the way the progress of women’s education. 
People had also begun to shed their conservative views as 
regards the desirability of women’s education. 

In the period following 1921, much political and social 
awakening had taken place in the country. Women’s social 
status had begun to show an upward trend and the importance 
of their role in socio-political field had begun to be recognised. 

. 
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Many a woman was pioneering work of social reform and 
political awakening. All these factors gave impetus to women’s 
education. Their number increased considerably in colleges 
and universities. In whe year 1926; the All India Women’s 
Association had been founded and this organisation convened 
its first educational conference the following year. During 
this period, Mahatma Gandhi too supported the cause of 
women's education. He held that man and woman held equal 
status in society. He strongly opposed the ‘Purdah’ 
institution, tradition of continued widowhood and institution 
of prostitution etc. and preached that so long as women were 
subjected to social serfdom, the problem of their regeneration 
and emancipation would remain unsolved. He, therefore, laid 
much stress on the need of women’s education. This also 
helped to inspire Indian woman-kind to progress through 
education. Conseqtently, by the year 1937, the number of 
girl students considerably rose iu various educational 
institutions. This progress was, indeed, quite satisfactory and 
hopeful. : 

Thereafter, a number of Education Commissions and Com- 
mittees appointed in different states of the country expressed 
their views about women’s education and put forth suggestions 
with regard to its promotion. The progress continued even 
after 1937. During this period higher education developed 
immensely. Women began to be absorbed in many vacancies 
in hospitals, schools and various offices. The attitude of long- 
standing indifferentism towards women’s education began to 
grow lax gradually. By the end of 1947, the number of diffe- 
rent types of schools for women’s educazion shot to 17,485. 
Besides these, in colleges and universities, the system of 
co-education was prevalent which also helped the cause of 
women’s education. > 


In post-independence India, women’s education made 
progress beyond hope. A gradual increase is being effected 
in women’s education on the basis of the Radhakrishnan 
Commission, the Secondary Education Commission and the 
Five-Year Plans. 


In spite of this progress, in women’s education we cannot 
grow complacent, about it. There is, in fact, still vast scope 
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for its progress. The main problems facing women’s education 
are: Firstly, there acute dedrth of trained female teachers. 
Secondly, the curriculum ‘is not suited to their social require- 
ments. It is set up on the pattern Of that for boys and as 
such prohibits them to play their full and special role to 
build the sqeiety. Thirdly, women have not achieved social 
consciousness to the extent to enable them to mix freely and 
consider themselves safe in social intercourse with ‘men. 
Besides these factors, poverty and ignorance of their guardians 
also tells adversely upon their educational advancement. In 
rural areas particularly, the condition of women’s education 
is still depressing and deplorable. In some bigger rural estab- 
lishments, some elementary schools for them have been 
established ; but they ill function under inadequate staff and 
equipment and indifferent management and inspection. There 
is absolutely no provision for ‘their secondary, higher and 
technical education in rural areas. Boys from rural areas can 
avail themselves of higher education in towns but it is quite 
difficult for girls to get any such benefit. Mass poverty is a 
stumbling block in the. way of women’s education. Conse- 
quently, a major fraction even of boys remains without educa- 
tion, let alone the question of girls’ ¢ducation. 


It is of utmost urgency and necessity that all these hind- 
rances should be removed from the way of women’s education. 
To this end, steps should be taken to train a large number of 
female teachers and send them to various institutions, In 
rural areas, centres of secondary and higher education be 
opened for girls, and Special extension classes should be started 
for social education among adult women. Adequate provision 
should be made for all the comforts and amenities of female 
teachers consonant with their dignity. Highly educated girls 
should be considered eligible to responsible administrative 
posts and they should not be allowed to be handicapped in 
competition with boys possessing the same qualifications. 
Efficiency in the functioning of women’s educational centres 
should be increased by providing for adequate and proper 
administration and inspection. These schools should be 
entitled to unstinted grants-in-aid by the government. The 
most remarkable reform that is gradually taking place in this 
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respect is that people have changed their attitude towards 
women and relinquishing their conservative views which had 
hitherto placed serious obstacles in the way of women’s 
education. Only whtn these refodms are effected, we can 
hope for marked success in the sphere of women’s education, 


9. IMPACT OF TECHNOLOGICAL PROGRESS ON*EDUCATION 


Technological advancement has changed the pattern of 
education all over the world. In highly advanced countries 
like United States, Great Britain or Soviet Russia, science and 
technology have advanced to such a degree that not only 
education but the entire human life has been revolutionised. 
India is far more behind in technological progress in 

= comparison to some of the countries of the West, and tech- 
nological growth is rather a recent phenomenon in this 
country. Since the Commencement of the present century, it is 
being advocated that technical education should be developed 
here as adequately as possible. y 


Modern age is the age of scientific advancement and 
technological progress. ‘Since the advent of science, the entire 
thinking, mode af living, working conditions and system of 
education have undergone a revolutionary change. As a 
result of scientific discoveries and inventions, the mysteries of 
nature are being revealed to mankind everyday and things 
considered so far the symbols of supernatural powers are 
gradually passing under the control of man. He has not only 
harnessed science in controlling physical powers but now he 
is asking for a complete mastry of Nawre. He has already 
conquered the earth, the mountains and the oceans and now 
looking forward with a degree of success towards the triumph 
of the space and reaching to Moon or the Mars. On «this 
planet called earth, the technological advancement has diverted 
the whole stream of man’s life. Under such circumstances 


$ ~ all these developments must surely affect his education, There 


was a time where a simple education consisting of a mytholo- 
~ gical or religious study and some simple craft was considered 
~ enough in this country, but time went on changing and older * 


_ System yielding place to newez order till at last we find that 


now the emergence of science and technology has introduced 


ž 


« . 
revolutionary changes in the content of education not only in 
India but all over the world. © g 


So far as India is concerned, the educational pattern here 
also could not remain unkffected as theknowledge of modern , 
technology travelled eastward from the west. The deplorable 
economic baekwardness of the country attracted the attention 
of the people towards economic and industrial development. 
The belief went home in the minds of the people tKat no 
economic development could take place without a simultaneous 
change in the traditicnal pattern of education in India and 
that an increasing emphasis should be given on the growth of 
technical education. Consequently, the pattern of education 
began gradually to be changed. 3 

The process of change, which particularly started after the 
First World War, began to accelerate aftep the Second War and 
during the post-war period, the number of schools and colleges 
for technical and vocational education began to increase, where 
education in modern engineering and technology and other 
vocations was imparted. The growing contact of India with the 
developed world outside was also increasing on it the impact 
of modern civilisation. Asa resultof technical education, the 
development of machines and industrialisation took place more 
rapidly, which, in turn, developed the trade and transport, 
communications, agriculture and other branches of national 
economic life, In fact, the technical education affected all the 
walks of life. Wherever the needs and pattern of life 
undergo a change, education automatically adepts itself to it. 
Consequently, the technical progress rendered a deep effect 
on the system of content and methodology education in 


India. 

After independence, significant changes have taken plage 
with regard to this process. Today, we find that the pre- 
ferences for education are changing fast. In place of education 
in liberal arts and Humanities, though important they are,. 
there is a growing demand for technical education. Subjects 
like History, philosophy, literature or political science are 
yielding place gradually to subjects like Physical and Chemical 
sciences, Engineering and technology, medicine and surgery 
etc. This has made education more and more occupation- 
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oriented, Ecucation is no longer for the sake of education, 
rather it is for life. The old and time-honoured spiritual values 
oflife are fast changing as a result ofthe development of tech- 
nology and their place‘is being taken by the valuvs of mundane 
comforts and material advancement, which, in its turn, is being 
further reflected in greater and greater emphasis on science 
and technology in the system of education. Thus, technologi- 
cal change has its impact not only on the system and pattern 
of education but it has actually changed the very foundation 
of Indian way of life and thinking to a great extent. 

Technical progress has enkindled the minds of the hither- 
to backward classes of Indian social structure. The landless 
proletariate is migrating rapidly to industrial centres being 
facilitated by the modern means of transportation and com- 
munication and growth of industries even in areas lying far 
off. The growth of industrial civiljsation has given a new 
opportunity of education to the younger generation of the 
industrial workers. Many workers are now ina position to 
educate their children. This has improved the incidence of 
literacy in the country. . ‘ 

Technology gaye rapid „means of transport, as a result of 
which the radiance of education could be spread even to 
those areas which were so far inaccessible. Schools and 
colleges could be opened in far off places and students could 
also migrate to far off places in quest of knowledge. A large 
number of students began to go abroad for education in 
science, technology and other subjects and on return benefited 
the country by their knowledge. On the basis of the experience 
gained in advanced countries they also helped to change the 
educational system of this country. 


< Besides, the technological change and scientific advanse- 
ment have improved the method of teaching also. Various 
modern devices of Audio-visual aids such as cinema, radio etc. 
and a large number of complicated instruments needed, in the 
process of training in different branches of knowledge are 
all the results of modern technology. Many mysteries have 
revealed themselves to the students of today with the aid of 
scientific apparatuses. They have also facilitated the work 
of teachers, 
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In this way, technology has rendered an undeliable impact 
on education in India as*else-where. It has helped the 
development and spread of education ; it has made the educa- 
tion more suited to life and its neds; it has made the, 
curriculum more democratic by making it and by enabling the 
introduction of better suited to students of all categories. The 
technological change has helped in the method of teaching. 
Since the advent of planning in India, education is“being 
made more suited to the national needs of development and 
industrial growth. It is expected that under the impact of 
technological chapge, the content, substance, method and 
objective of education in India will undergo further change 
making the system of education more suited to the needs of 
a developing country like India. 


10. IMPACT OF POLITICAL, SOCIAL*AND ECONOMIC 
«CHANGE 


India is an ancient country. Traditionally speaking-educa- 
tion in India has always received the patronage of the state and 
the society. Whatever might have been the political changes, 
the authority in power always regarded education its sacred 
duty. So much so, when the Britishers occupied India towards 
the end of eighteenth century and consolidated their empire 
in the nineteenth century, they accepted their responsibility 
of education of their subject. As the impact of Muslim rule 
brought about change in the curriculum, similarly the British 
rule also brought about change in the content of education 
by introducing thé knowledge of western philosophy, history, 
literature and westérn sciences. The structure of educational 
set-up underwent a change and in place of indigenous 
traditional centres of learning new type of schools, colleges 
and modern universities came into existence. The education 
of the country began to be moulded to serve the needs of 
the alien rulers in the administration and economic exploita- 


tion of the country. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, education was 
largely westernised in India. Although the content and 
method of education changed on the pattern of modern 


western education, yet the government of the day utilised 
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its influence in keeping the education purely of literary type 
by discouraging as far as possible, the introduction of subjects 
of technical significance consequently technical and. vocational 
„education could not Yevelop satisfactorily throughout the 
period of British rule in India. This could be possible in a 
big way only when the country attained its politigal freedom. 
The very fact that British rulers needed subordinate adminis- 
trativd staff and office assistants to run the huge machinery 
of their administration in India, clearly indicated their choice 
for the type of the education they needed to develop, which 
actually they helped develop. Had it not been for this 
political compulsion, the pattern of education in India and 
consequent stage of economic development could have been 
entirely different today. The British government did not 
create a trained man-power to develop the resources of the 
country. This forcetl India sto remain an under-developed 
nation. At the same time the social structure in India also 
did not change fast enough to give impetus to a change in 
education. All these factors conspired to keep India econo- 
mically and industrially backward and poor, Thus, the political 
compulsion, the economic backwardness and out-moded 
rigidity of social’ structure resulted in an inevitable back- 
wardness of education, The*economic inequalities that were 
created in the wake of British rule, offered opportunities of 
modern education only to a handful and favoured few by 
depriving the mass of people from its benefits. Those who 
could reach higher positions under the British government 
through western education were the persons "mostly belonging 
to this upper-strata of the economic and "social hierarchy in 
India. The pernicious Filteration Theory of education adopted 
by the British government throughout the nineteenth century 
is a living proof of their educational policy of depriving tite 
masses of the benefits of education. 


The only benefit, if it could be termed as such, of these 
political compulsions, economic inequalities and social rigidi- 
ties was a gradual and growing feeling of discontent and 
frustration amongst the millions of the country, who later 
Tose in revolt in the wake of political awakening. Towards 
the end of the nireteenth century, the political consciousness 
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aroused on a modest scale, soon developed intoa mighty ‘ 
countrywide political awakening under the leadership of 
national leaders like Gokhale, Tilak, Malviyaji and Mahatma 
Gandhi. All these leadgrs denounced the existing system of 
education by acknowledging its unsuitability to the needs” 
of the indiyidual as wells the community. They demanded 
a national education. As a result of the Swadeshi Movement 
a feeling was progressively growing in the minds of the people 
that only a national system of education aiming at the 
economic and industrial growth in the country could answer 
to the needs of the nation. This belief and insistence helped 
in the growth of’ technical and vocational education in the 
later years. Not only that a few technical institutions were 
actually started by the political leaders, where students 
thronged leaving the English schools and colleges. Later on, 
as the political movement went on gathering momentum 
under the leadership of Gandhiji, the demand for a national 
system of education also increased progressively. Hence 
the government was compelled to give greater attention to 
the development of technical and. vocational education as 
demanded by the people. The Batic system of education is 
also the result of all these controversies. e % 


Another impact of political awakening on education India 
was the growing participation of Indians in the control and 
management of the education of the land. Till now mostly 
the Christian Missionaries were the only agencies of private 
enterprise for the spread and control of education at various 
levels ; but now in almost all the provinces a large number of 
rich, magnanimous and munificient Indians began to evince 
a keener interest in educational growth with the result that in 
the cities, towns and even in the villages schools and colleges 
began to come into existence. Establishment of a chain of 
institutions for national education, emergence of some charit- 
able Indian missions like Arya Samaj, Ramkrishan Mission 
etc. establishing and managing educational institutions, 
growing interest industrialists in technical and vocational 
education etc. were some of the results of political awakening 
and thinking in the country throughout the period of British 
rule during the twentieth century. x 
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One of the most important consequences of this socio- 
political awakening was the gradual mitigation of the evils of 
untouchability and caste-system. This opened up the gates of 
learning to those of they unfortunate packward sections of the 
society who were for long denied the opportunity of education. 
All the vast facilities which have now been extended to the 
back-ward communities including tribal aboriginals are the 
cultimation of activities and thinking a few decades ago, The 
spread of education further eradicated social evils by bringing 
about structural transformation in the society and change in 
outmodel social values. This, in itself proved a healthy trend 
which helped the spread of education still further. The 
spread of women education -is also the result of this liberal 
social thinking. 


When we study the impact of political change on education 
in this country, we éannot but mention the mighty and 
historic change that took place in August 1947 bringing about 
freedom to this country. This event since then has almost 
entirely revolutioned the system of education in India as has 
been described in details elsewhere in this book. This single 
factor of political freedom has brought about in its wake 
tremendous socio-économic changes and has released the 
forces of revolution for reconstruction in various spheres of 
our national life. Now we get an opportunity to mould our 
educational structure and policies according to our national 
requirements and suited to our- national background. The 
reshaping of educational pattern for the sake of economic 
advancement, social transformation and cultural regeneration 
ultimately will depend upon how we plan our education and 
how best we endeavour to implement what we plan. 


So far as the impact of economic change on education is 
concerned, we note that under the stress of change in the 
economic structure, newer and greater opportunities are being 
opened for education to the various economic class-groups, 
The socialist transformation of the economy that is taking 
place steadily under a democratic Planned development along 
with the growth of agriculture and modern industrialisation is 
likely further to provide greater opportunity of education to 
those down-trodden millions by reducing economic disparities. 
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Poverty is not such a formidable stumbling block for education 
as unfortunately it used to be in the past. Gone is the time 
when education could be available only to the sons of big 


zamindars, capitalists, or kigh officials. Œreat economic changes 
A 


are taking place now in the economy of the country. Zamin- 
daris have been abolished making the millions of men 
behind the plough as owners of their land. This has changed 
the context of millions of cultivators to provide education to 
their children. Economic change has also made it possible in 
a greater degree to take education even to the very doors of 
the peasants and workers in the countryside enabling all classes 
of economic hierarchy to take advantage of education. The 
Constitution of India guarantees: equalities of opportunity 
without any social, economic -or political distinction to all 
the sections of our society. It is, indeed, a great and 
revolutionary declaration, x a 

The foregoing discussion leads to the conclusion that 
political, social and economic changes in India have had an 
impact on the pattern, methodology, content and progress of 
education. Here it will not be out of place tọ mention that 
whereas political awakening generated the spirit of acquisition 
of knowledge and also helped the“ growth ‘of technical and 
vocational education, it has also certain unhealthy trends, parti- 
cularly on the morale and discipline of the student community. 
After the year 1920, whatever happened in the political field 
in the country had had its impact on the minds of the students 
and even after 1947 the tendency increased unbridled and unfor- 
tunately still continues to contaminate educational atmosphere 
in the country dut to undue political instigation of certain 
unscrupulous elements. On the whole, however, we cannot 
deny the very salutary impact of all the political, social or 
economic changes during the course of history of modern 
education in India. 

11, CONCLUSION 


These are some of the salient problems of Indian education 
dealt with in brief. Besides these, there are some other 
problems too such as nursery schools, financial aspect of 
education, condition of teachers, planning in education, 
vocational and technical education and socjal education etc, 
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These problems have been discussed at length in the book. 
Separate chapters have been devoted to problems of planning 
in education, vocational and social education. Hence to deal 
with them here in detail would begmere repetition, though 
"during the course of dealing with other problems, passing 
references have been made to the above-mentiongd problems. 
Education in the country has constantly been expanding both 
qualitatively and quantitatively and plans are being made for 
future ; but along with the expansion of education, we shall 
also have to tackle those problems which are putting serious 
obstacles in its. way. The progress of education should be 
not only horizontal but vertical also ; otherwise the very 
purpose of education will be forefeited. We shall have to 
mould the educational system in India consistent with the 
needs and aspirations of the people so that a kind of rappro- 
chement might be established in our education between 
oriental and occidental ideologies. ‘We shall have to make 
a detailed and scientific study of the problems and reach some 
practical solutions thereof. An unhampered progress can be 
possible only with the elimination of inherent evils in our 
educational system. In India, minds are at work ; views are 
being exchanged vo solve the problem in hand. We should 
have a fervent hope for a brilliant future prospect awaiting 
our education, The whirligig of time will bring in its turn 
rewards as it has hitherto brought frustration and despair. 


2 
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EDUCATION IN UTTAR 29 
PRADESH ž 


1. INTRODUCTION 


AN account of the progress ip generat of education‘in U. P. 
has been given in brief in the foregoing chapters according to 
the context. We seek here to give somewhat detailed account 
of the same in the present chapter. The movement of modern 
education had been started somewhat later in U.P. than in 
provinces like Bengal, Madras and Bombay, for the British 
rule had been established here later in comparison to these 
provinces. In ancient and medieval ages, this region had been 
an important educational centre. Though modern education 
had begun its progress in this part of the country during the 
last decades of 19th century, the real progress occurred only 
in the beginning of the twentieth century. During the first 
three decades, Us P. progressed to an appreciable measure in 
the spheres of Primary, Secondary and University education. 
Professional and Technical institutions had also been estab- 
lished here. In 1913, improvements had been brought about 
ineprimary education on the recommendations of the Pigot 
Committee. Accordingly, fresh schools were established for 
the education of boys and girls and curricula were suitably 
improved. In 1919, the Municipalities framed laws in order 
to enforce compulsory primary education in the province. In 
the year 1926, the Provincial Government, with a view to 


Ty education compulsory in the rural areas, 


making prima 
passed an Act for the District Boards. The movement of 


adult education had been afoot in the province as early as 
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1927 and night-schools were started for the adults. According 
to the recommendations of the Report of Weir Committee in 
1923 such schools as were weak and inefficient from the view- 
point of finance, trained teachersg proper equipment and 
adequate building etc. were to be abolished. The Hartog 
Committee had also made similar recommendatigns. Hence 
the improvement in the standard of primary education was 
strongly stressed by acting upon those recommendations. 
Similarly, some changes were introduced in Secondary and 
University educational spheres. 


In 1939, the Acharya Narendra Deo Cornmittee submitted 
its report in connection with the reorientation of Primary and 
Secondary education. In 1948, the plan of converting the 
existing Secondary Schools into Higher Secondary Schools 
was implemented. Ip 1953, another Report was submitted 
by the Second Acharya Narendra Deo.Committee with regard 
to secondary education. As regards University education, 
the Thompson Engineering College of Roorki had been raised 
to the status of the University in 1948. A University at 
Gorakhpur and a Sanskrit University at Varanasi have been 
established in July, 1957 and March, 1958 respectively. A 
single faculty university of Agriculture was established in 
Rudrapur in Nainital district in 1959. It is expected that two 
more universities : one each at Kanpur and Meerut would be 
established in the near future. At present, there are in 
all 9 universities in U. P. including 2 central one at Aligarh 
and Varanasi. Similarly progress has been made in the direc- 
tions of technical and vocational education, female education, 
education for the handicapped children, social education and 
training for the basic and secondary teachers. Below, we shall 
give a detailed account of the recent progress of education i 
U. P. at various stages. 


2. ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR BASIC EDUCATION 


In the year 1937, with the establishment of the Congress 
Ministry in the province, the Wardha Scheme had been enfor- 
ced according to which basic education had been started in the 
primary schools. In August, 1938, a Basic Training College 
was founded for the training of Graduate teachers in the Basic 
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system of education. In U. P., the self-supporting aspect of 
basic education was not adopted though'an idea of income 
from the sale proceeds of the articles made by children had 
been envisaged. In additipn to it, craft and its practical aspects, 
were specially emphasised and the co-ordination of the subjects 
was not limjted only to the crafts, but on the contrary, it was 
extended to the social environment of pupil. Besides, provi- 
Sion of Refresher Course in basic system was made sor the 
teachers of primary schools under District and Municipal 
Boards and inspecting officials of Education Department. In 
1939, the Government had hardly begun the implementation 
of the recommendations of the Acharya Narendra Deo Com- 
mittee set up for the reorientation and improvement of primary 
education, when the Congress Ministry resigned. Thereafter, 
owing to the difficulties upon the outbreak of the World War 
Il, the U. P. Government did-not devSte much attention to 
educational expansion in the province. Consequently, a fatal 
blow to the progress of primary education was dealt with. 
The basic system of education, too, could not advance against 
these odds. à 5 

On the publication of the Sargent Scheme in 1944, the 
Government framed a plan of developing pre-primary and 
primary schools in the province According to the recommen- 
dations of the Scheme. The Sargent Scheme had also 
recommended to adopt the basic system in primary schools, 
but real progressin this direction could be made only since 
the Interim Government at the Centre and popular Ministry 
in the State had been established in 1946. With the indepen- 
dence of the country in 1947, elementary education attained 
a higher level of progress and expansion. 


, In 1947, the number of children of school-going age in the 
state was nearly fifty-eight lakhs and there was provision of 
education only for fifteen lakhs of children out of them. Rest 
of the children, 43 lakhs in number, were yet to be provided 
with educational facilities. Under such conditions, the State 
Government made the plan of opening at least one primary 
school in every village. In the beginning, the Government had 
decided to open 2,200 schools in 22,000 villages within 
ten years. In 1947, the State Government adopted a Five 
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Year Scheme for educational development. Under the scheme 
they thought of opening all the primary schools within the 
span of five years and accordingly another scheme was framed 
to establish 4,400 schðols every yeag. But owing to paucity 
of funds and want of proper planning, the scheme could not 
be implemented. But now new schemes have been,formulated 
and being implemented. 


In the beginning of the Third Plan, the number of 
elementary schools for boys was 34,876 and that for girls was 
4,792 imparting education to 31°5 lakhs boys and 7°7 lakhs girls. 
The percentage of boys and that of girls studying in elementary 
schools was 64'5 and 18:9 respectively of the total number of 
students ; their combined percentage being 43:3, The targets 
for the Third Plan include 81:0% for boys and 42%, for girls. 
For the sake of fulfiling these targets an imbitious programme 
of expansion of elementary education js being implemented. 
During the year 1962, about 6 thousand elementary schools in 
rural areas and 470 in urban areas were opened. During the 
period of the Third Plan, 23,870 new elementary schools will 
be opened. At present all,the elementary schools in the state 
have been converted into Junior Basic Schools, 


Besides the above, there were 3,652 Senior Basic Schools for 
boys and 652 for girls in the beginning of the Third Plan, 
The number of Junior High Schools in the state was 4,304 
giving education to 7°50 lakhs boysand 1°10 lakhs girls in the 
age-group 11-14 years. During the Second Plan, in all 132 
senior basic schools were started as state senior basic schools. 
It is expected that by the end of the Third Plan, 22:9% of the 
children in the age-group of 11-14 will be receiving education 
in place of present 18:0%. 


It has been realised that in order to achieve success in the 
plan objectives of elementary education, “mixed schools” 
should be started in the rural areas at the junior basic stage 
admitting the maximum number of girls in the boys’ schools. 
A scheme of appointing School Mothers is in progress in these 
junior basic schools, 


One important development that took place in the year 
1962 was the appointment of English teachers in elementary 
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schools ki a compulsory course of English starting from 
class III. The State Department of Education is experimenting 
successfully the scheme of Nationalisation of Text-books 
for elementary school çhildren. As@resent text-books of 
Hindi and Mathematics are supplied by the government upto“ 
class 1V on nominal price, books for class V are under 
preparation. This could be regarded a significant reform, 
provided certain defects that have crept up in the progedure 
of allotment of these books to various publishers, in the 
printing standard and the quality of paper etc. used are 


removed, 
. 


A trained and contended teacher occupies an important 
place in the scheme of basic education. At the end of the 
Second Plan, the total number of elementary school teachers 
was 97,716 including 11,233 female teachers. It is hoped 
that by the end of the Third’ Plan, the total number of 
elementary teachers would become 1°60 lakhs. The training of 
the teachers is also receiving dueattention. Inthe beginning 
of the Third Plan, there were 117 Normal Schools consisting 
of 95 for male teachers and 22 for the training of female 


teachers. i R 


The annual average of teachers being trained in these 
schools was 5,300. During the period of the Third Plan, 26 
more such schools will be set up. Some of these Normal 
schools have already been started including 6 in the 
Uttarakhand Division. Facilities for refresher courses to 
the basic teachersare being further extended in viewof the 
great importance ®f such courses for in-service teachers, 
Since the year 1957, the salary grades of elementary school 
teachers have been increased thrice, the last being an increase 
oP Rs. 5/- p. m. announced in the Budget proposals for the 
year 1964-65. 

It is indeed gratifying to note that the government have 
realised the difficulty of school buildings at the elementary 
stage. It is in the interest of good education that they have 
renounced their former stand of imparting elementary 
education to children under trees or in the open,exposing 
them to all the cruelties of mature. According to an educa- 
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> tional survey conducted in the year 1957 there nae 15,000 
mud-buildings, 12,000 brick-buildings and about 10,000 mixed 
buildings under the possession of primary schools in the 
rural areas in U. P. With the expansion of education, however, 

the need for more buildings was realised. Consequently 
during the Second Plan, 2,050 new buildings were constructed 
and about 1,800 old ones were repaired. During the Second 
Plan, the duty of construction of school buildings has been 
transferred from the Zila Parishads to the Development 
Blocks. The cost of the building will be a joint responsibility 
of the Development Block, the Department of Education and 
the Gram Samaj. Some efforts have been made to provide 
residential quarters to women teachers in the rural areas. 

As regards the administration of education at this stage, 
the Junior Basic Schools are under the direct control of local 
boards. In the rural areas, the responsibility lies with the 
Zila Parishads. The President of the Zila Parishad has for 
his assistance an Education Committee, Chief Executive 
Officer, Deputy inspector of schools along with a number of 
sub-deputies. In the urban areas the jupior schools are under 
the control of municipalities or corporations etc. as the case 
might be. They have their own Education Superintendent 
and Attendance Officers. For girls schools in the urban areas 
there is a separate female inspectorate. 

Besides, there are a number of junior basic schools in 
U. P. which are under the direct control and supervision of 
the State Department of Education. They are mostly associat- 
ed with the training schools as model schools. There are 
some Girls High Schools aiso running élementary schools, 
besides some schools being under private bodies. 

It is a pity that the principle of universal free and compul- 
sory elementary education could not be made in this state 
by the end of 1960 as provided for in the Constitution of India. 
Even then we find that at present under the U. P. District 
Boards Primary Education Act of 1926 compulsory primary 
education has been extended to about 2,000 villages. The 
percentage of attendance in 1961 in rural areas was 81°3. 

Because of the predominance of agriculture in the state, it 
has been decided to make elementary education to centre 
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around agriculture wherever such facilities are available. 

Where, however, land is not available some locally prevalent 

craft is chosen for the purpdse. Thus an attempt has been 

made to correlate education with the needs of the community. 
e 


The practical curriculum for the elementary schools ‘ 
consists of some subsidiary craft such as spinning, gardening, 
and elementary agriculture. For girls there is the provision 
for elementary home-science in place of agriculture. Besides, 
there is a common curriculum including language, basic 
mathematics and hygiene for both boys and girls. Lessons 
on geography, history and other social studies are included 
in their main text-book on language known as Basic Reader. 
The number of books has been reduced. There is only one 
Reader in class one, in class two there are two books—one 
on language and the other on basic mathematics. In classes 
third, fourth and fifth there are 3 books each including 
language, basic mathematics and agriculture. A provision 
has been made wherever possible for a small-farm of 5 acres 
to be attached with every elementary basic school. Some 
equipment has also been given to every school for basic crafts 
along with some simple agricultufal implements. At the 
time of conversion of traditional primary s@hools into junior 
basic schools a grant was given tq each school for the purpose 
ofthis equipment. Every year some grant is given towards 
this objective. 

Some reform has been affected in the training facilities 
provided to the teachers. Now the period of training has 
been raised to two years instead of one in order to provide 
them with an integrated course of training and a Normal 
training school has been established in every district of the 
State. The teachers are being given increasing opportunities 
to’enhance their vocational skill through the provision of 
literature on basic education. Research work on various 
problems of elementary basic education is carried on Central 
Pedagogical Institute, Allahabad and Government Basic 
Training College, Lucknow. The Government have undertaken 
an educational suvery of elementary education and has e 
prepared a Guide Book for the reference of the teachers o 


. 
basic education. . x 
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Similarly, in urban areas, the compulsory in Primhry educa- 
tion under the Act of 1919 has been rather slow. The pro- 
gress, however, became more rapid after the year 1947. Before 
1947, there was provision of compulsory education in only 37 
municipalities for boys and in 3 ftr girls. In the year 1951, 
these figures became 86 and 7 respectively where education 
became entirely compulsory besides 33 more municipalities 
where it was made partly compulsory. Since then the number 
is cOnstantly increasing. By the end of the Second Plan- 
period in 1960-61, compulsory elementary education could 
be introduced in 95 out of 120 municipalities in the State. 
Besides, the education has been made free upto class VI 
with effect from September 1958. The attendence in urban 
areas in 1961 was 881%. 


In May 1958, the State Government had appointed four 
departmental committees to examine, questions relating to the 
standard of general education, target of compulsory education, 
regular payment of teachers’ salaries and discipline among 
students. The Committee for primary education examined 
and suggested improvement in the ‘selection of books and 
their distribution as also the regular payment of the salary 
of teachers under local bodies. The other problems consi- 
dered by the Committee include shifting of the schools on 
the principle of one primary school for each unit of two 
villages and adjustment in the pupil-teacher ratio. The Com- 
mittee also considered the ways of fulfilling the targets of 
compulsory elementary education in the State. 


Thus, we find that the primary educatidn is on progress in 
U. P. though the pace is not quick enough to provide adequate 
opportunity to the children of this populous and rather back- 
ward state as regards the percentage of literacy. Wher®we 
view the whole picture of educational development in Uttar 
Pradesh during the last about 15 years, we clearly discern the 
tendency on part of the State Government to starve and 
languish the elementary education at the cost of university or 
higher education. It appears as if the State Government have 
a glamour for establishing new universities, which, though by 
no meam an unwelcome attitude, should not be fostered by 
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neglecting the fundamental right of our children to receive« 


elementary education, Though the state budget on primary 


education has been incredsing since 1947 from Rs. 1 crore 
to about Rs. 8 crores, yet in view of the needs and vastness 
of the problem and expansion of thé education, this cannot 
be regarded an adequate provision. 


Secondly, the provision for girls’ elementary education, 
particularly in rural areas has been very scanty and @nsatis- 
factory. Whatever the small number of schools for female 
children, they are in a most horrible and deplorable state 
with no buildings, no sufficient and good teachers, no equip- 
ment and with vety bad and inefficient inspection. Most of 
the teachers in girl’s schools in rural areas are merely literate 
and untrained with all their clumsy and outmoded manners 
and attitudes. In the absence of suitable amenities good 
type of lady teachers are not attractede to go to the villages, 
The result is that the already shabby and dilapidated village 
elementary schools are becoming more and more pathetic 
every day. It has been observed in many districts in U. P. 
that girls leave their own schools and prefer to go to the 
schools of boys wherever such facilities are available. ‘It is, 
therefore, necessary that the Government must pay an imme- 
‘diate attention to the primary ¢ducation of girls particularly 
in rural areas. 

Thirdly, the confusion that has been created in this State 
particularly by calling or rather miscalling all the traditional 
primary schools as ‘Junior Basic Schools’ without making 
suitable changes, is rather aggravating the problem of primary 
curriculum still more. The Basic Education Assessment 
Committee appointed by the Government of India in 1956 was 
surprised to note this fact that how all the primary schools 
hive been named as basic schools in Uttar Pradesh. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that the standard of teaching in 
primary schools in this state has sufficiently fallen and along 
with many other causes, the confusion about the theory and 
eof basic education in the minds of teachers and the 
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RE alike, is one of the main causes. The majority of 
the teachers are ill-trained, out-moded, not conversant with 


the technique of basic edueation, ill-informed about the 
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modern developments taking place in the methods of heaching 
and in most cases totally incapable of establishing correlation 
which is said to be the very core of basic education scheme. 
They have no sound, academic back-ground and necessary 
*imagination for- correlating a basi craft or agriculture or 
gardening etc. to other subjects like social studies and 
mathematics. ý e 


Mgreover, the equipment provided in these so-called basic 
schools is regretfully scanty and outmoded. Leaving aside 
the question for the moment of adequate buildings and sitting 
facilities for children, the material needed directly to imple- 
ment the basic education scheme such as agricultural imple- 
ments and other material needed for arts and crafts, is rarely 
supplied to the schools. How can then we regard these 
schools as basic schools merely by the change of their name 
of calling the books tuught therein as ‘Basic Readers’ ? 


Other main drawbacks of primary education, such as dep- 
lorable condition of teachers, the low salaries, inadequate 
training, absence of good school buildings, lack of facilities 
for games and physical» exercises, total absence of medical 
facilities for students and teachers, inadequacy of inspection 
and supervision by the department, want of material aid to 
teaching and neglect of pre-primary education etc. areas 
common to the State of Uttar Pradesh as indeed to any State 
in India, What is urgently needed is a favourable order of 
priority to be given to education in State schemes for plan- 
ning and State budget and sincere implementation of all the 
schemes and commitments in the sphere of elementary 
education. 


3. PRE-SECONDARY EDUCATION 


As stated earlier, in the beginning of the Third Plan, the 
total number of Pre-Secondary Schools, known as Junior High 
Schools was 4,304, providing education to 8-60 lakhs children 
in the age-group of 11-14 years. These Junior High Schools 
are gradually being converted into Senior Basic Schools. By 
now about 3000 Junior High Schools have been converted 
into Senior Basic Schools under a scheme known as Reorien- 
tation Scheme to be discussed in the next section of this chapter. 
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Every effort is being made to train the teachers of Junior 
High Schools, to construct buildings, Hostels, wherever 
necessary, giving grants for land and equipment etc. and also 
for the welfare of the students. The ‘main emphasis at the« 
Junior High School level is upon extending the maximum 
possible facitity to the schools for senior basic education. 
Hence whatever is being done in this field is mainly aimed at 
this objective. The rapid growth of elementary education 
in the State during the post-independence period is responsi- 
ble for a simultaneous expansion of pre-secondary education 
as well. There has been 232°6% progress in the number of 
schools, 218:3% growth in case of number of students and 
200:8% increase in the number of teaching staff between 
1947-61, which may be considered fairly satisfactory 
performance. 


4. REORIENTATION OF EDUCATION SCHEME 


The U. P. Government introduced the Reorientation of 
Education Scheme in Junior High Schools after the primary 
basic education since July, 1954. India is mainly an agricul- 
tural country, Here 694% of the total population of the 
country earns livelihood through® cultivation. Hence the 
present system of education which emphasises exclusively 
bookish knowledge and the mental development of children, 
is quite unsuitable for most of the children of the country. 
Whatever knowledge is acquired by the child in the school, 
is not consistent with the practical affairs of life. In the 
absence of a knowledge of some basic craft, his education is 
quite unproductive. The present system of education based 
entirely upon bookish and theoretical learning has contributed 
much to the growing unemployment among the educated 
youths of the country. Under such circumstances, education 
in agriculture, industry and handicrafts obviously occupies an 
important place in educational system of the present times. 


Besides, the Basic system at the level of primary education 
has universally been accepted in the country. Hence, in order 
to establish co-ordination between primary and secondary 
education, and to maintain the fundamental elements of edu- 
cation received at the primary stage, it is of paramount 
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modern developments taking place in the methods of teaching 
and in most cases totally incapable of establishing correlation 
which is said to be the very core of basic education scheme. 
They have no sound academic back-ground and necessary 
imagination for correlating a basic craft or agriculture or 
gardening etc. to other subjects like social studies and 
mathematics. 7 J 


Moreover, the equipment provided in these so-called basic 
schools is regretfully scanty and outmoded. Leaving aside 
the question for the moment of adequate buildings and sitting 
facilities for children, the material needed directly to imple- 
ment the basic education scheme such as agricultural imple- 
ments and other material needed for arts and crafts, is rarely 
supplied to the schools. How can then we regard these 
schools as basic schools merely by the change of their name 
of calling the books taught therein as ‘Basic Readers’ ? 


Other main drawbacks of primary education, such as dep- 
lorable condition of teachers, the low salaries, inadequate 
training, absence of good school buildings, lack of facilities 
for games and physical. exercises, total absence of medical 
facilities for students and teachers, inadequacy of inspection 
and supervision by the department, want of material aid to 
teaching and neglect of pre-primary education etc. areas 
common to the State of Uttar Pradesh as indeed to any State 
in India. What is urgently needed is a favourable order of 
priority to be given to education in State schemes for plan- 
ning and State budget and sincere implementation of all the 
schemes and commitments in the sphere of elementary 
education. 


3. PRE-SECONDARY EDUCATION 


As stated earlier, in the beginning of the Third Plan, the 
total number of Pre-Secondary Schools, known as Junior High 
Schools was 4,304, providing education to 8°60 lakhs children 
in the age-group of 11-14 years. These Junior High Schools 
are gradually being converted into Senior Basic Schools, By 
now about 3000 Junior High Schools have been converted 
into Senior Basic Schools under a scheme known as Reorien- 
tation Scheme to be discussed in che next section of this chapter. 
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Every effort is being made to train the teachers of Junior 
High Schools, to construct buildings, Hostels, wherever 
necessary, giving grants for land and equipment etc. and also 
for the welfare of the students. The ‘main emphasis at the. 
Junior High School level is upon extending the maximum 
possible fackity to the schools for senior basic education. 
Hence whatever is being done in this field is mainly aimed at 
this objective. The rapid growth of elementary edvcation 
in the State during the post-independence period is responsi- 
ble for a simultaneous expansion of pre-secondary education 
as well. There has been 232°6% progress in the number of 
schools, 218:3% growth in case of number of students and 
200:8% increase in the number of teaching staff between 
1947-61, which may be considered fairly satisfactory 
performance. 
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4, REORIENTATION OF EDUCATION SCHEME 


The U. P. Government introduced the Reorientation of 
Education Scheme in Junior High Schools after the primary 
basic education since July, 1954. India is mainly an agricul- 
tural country. Here 69°4% of the total Population of the 
country earns livelihood HGS: cultivation. Hence the 
present system of education which emphasises exclusively 
bookish knowledge and the mental development of children, 
is quite unsuitable for most of the children of the country. 
Whatever knowledge is acquired by the child in the school, 
is not consistent with the practical affairs of life. In the 
absence of a knowledge of some basic craft, his education is 
quite unproductive. The present system of education based 
entirely upon bookish and theoretical learning has contributed 
much to the growing unemployment among the educated 
youths of the country. Under such circumstances, education 
in agriculture, industry and handicrafts obviously occupies an 
important place in educational system of the present times. 


Besides, the Basic system at the level of primary education 
has universally been accepted in the country. Hence, in order 
to establish co-ordination between primary and secondary 
education, and to maintain the fundamental elements of edu- 
cation received at the primary stage, it is of paramount 
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necessity to continue the system of education at the level of 
Junior High Schools as well. While democracy is being expe- 
rimented in our country and plans for. economic reconstruction 
əf the country are being implemented it is very essential that 
our young persons should receive such education as would 
help the economic prosperity of the country along with an 
all-round development of their personality. 


Being inspired by these aims, the U. P. Government 
thought of implementing the scheme of educational reorien- 
tation in the State. Since agriculture is the basis of rural 
life, it has been made to serve as the nucfeus of education. 
Though the scheme of reorientation has been, in the first 
instance, experimented in Junior High Schools, it will, later 
on, be enforced in the spheres of primary, secondary and 
Higher Secondary education., Under the basic system of 
education, the children of the State within the age group of 
6-11 years receive education upto Sth class with some basic 
craft as the centre of education. The scheme of reorientation, 
therefore, is being implemented for the purpose of meeting 
the educational needs of adolescent children of the age group 
of 11-14 years. Hence theescheme is nothing but a step to 
continue the basic system of higher stages, 


Under this plan, every Junior High School in rural regions 
of the state will have to maintain an agricultural farm of 5 
to 1 acres in area. The land for the farms has been acquired 
as land benefactions from the village people. Where the 
land for farm will be unavailable, or main occupation of people 
iscrafts or other cottage industries in place of agriculture 
the local crafts or such industry will form the centre of 


education at such places in ord i 
; er to suit the ‘tons 
and requirements, he local conditions 


The curriculum of agriculture will i i 
: ill include animal husban- 
dry, gardening and forestry also. In hilly regions, gardening 
and bee-keeping will be included. 4 


The farm will be mana 
1 ged by sch i ji 
help and guidance of a teacher envi i a 


Every pupil will be required to we 
day at the farm. oe 
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‘Extension Teacher’. 


; at least two hours a 
The school will be the main sphere of acti- 
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vities for children where they will learn the real lessons of 
physical labour, social life ‘and self-dependence. In these 
farms, cultivation will be done by experimenting scientific 
methods of agriculture.« The village farmers will also be « 
encouraged to employ the modern scientific methods in agri- 
culture threugh experimental demonstration, The rural’ 
children at the same time, who would later on adopt agricul- 
ture as the source of the livelihood would, adequately and 
properly be trained in developed and scientific methods of 
agriculture. 


Every school will serve as the centre of social life for the 
neighbouring rural areas. Every thing will be managed by 
the co-operative efforts of teachers and school children. In 
addition to agriculture, the children would also undertake 
the work of plantation round the school-building and making 
it attractive and clean in‘appearance. A small workshop will 
also be established in the school for the sake of repairing 
various tools and implements used in agriculture. The 
children will thus receive practical training in metal and wood 
craft etc. ; e 


The scheme of reorientation “does not aim merely at 
making students skilful agriculturists ; the schools, on the 
other hand, will fully provide for the development of cultural 
and social aspects of their lives. There will be provision 
for libraries, reading rooms, play-grounds, gymnasia and 
dramatic clubs for the children. They will not only recreate 
themselves with manifold means of entertainment, ie., folk- 
songs, folk-dances and histrionic display, but will also help 
the rural people develop their cultural life by providing them 
with the facilities of participating in the recreational activities. 
This, a very intimate contact would be established between 
the school children and the rural community. 


In addition to that, a ‘Youth Club’ known as ‘Yuwak 
Mangal Dal’ would be established in each village with a view 
to developing the qualities of leadership in children in every 
sphere of their life. The leader of this club will be elected 
by the children themselves. The duty of the teacher would 
be that of advising them in this matter. This body can 
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include any particular villager or adviser. Only those students 
who would undertake to do some such work as spinning, 
cleaning, plantation, tending an animal and also bee-keeping 
etc., will be eligible fot the membership of this body. Besides 
the individual programme, there will also be certain collective 
iindertakings. It would be compulsory that a party should 
complete at least four such programmes during a year. These 
programmes will consist of making drains in rural areas, 
making roads and planting trees along-side them, staging a 
drama and some such other activities. Making ‘tours to other 
agricultural farms and going for a picnio in open air would 
also form an integral part of the programmes. The aim of 
this organisation would be social service activities such as 
extinguishing of fire and destroying of the pests that harm 
the crops of the farmers, etc. Special meetings of the Dal 
will be held accompanied by fecreational programmes ; such 
as games and sports and other means of sublimation. Other 
village lads would also be able to participate in these recrea- 
tional programmes with the school children. 


Thus, it is evident that under the Reorientation of Educa- 
tion Scheme, the school ysould serve as the forum of multi- 
farious activities of corporate,life of villagers. But the scheme 
can never achieve marked success in its aims without the 
active co-operation and sympathetic attitude of rural-folk. 
As a matter of fact, their sympathy will be the very spirit of 
the scheme. 


Besides the active sympathy of the villagers, the Extension 
Teacher will form the very pivot of this education. The 
success or failure of the scheme in fact, rests ultimately upon 
the guidance and organisational capacity of the extension 
teacher. Theteacher, in general, is of immense importarice 
for the success of any educational plan, but his importance 
in Reorientation of Education Scheme is still greater. The 
duty of the teacher, would be, besides giving practical educa- 
tion in agriculture to his pupils, setting a high ideal of socially 
perfect life before the students and inspire them to proceed 
in the direction of achieving that aim. For this purpose, 
therefore, he is required to be proficient not only in agricul- 
ture, handi-crafts, gardening and animal husbandry ; but he 
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should also act as guide and leader to the students for the 
development of social and cultural aspects of their lives and 
mould them according to the ideals of the scheme. This 
would be quite impossble as long %s_ the teacher does nat 
dedicate himself to this duty unconditionally considering it 
to be his sacred responsibility. 

5. THE PROGRESS OF THE SCHEME 

The U. P. Government enforced the above Scheme through- 
out the state in July, 1954. Before its enforcement a Conference 
in connection with the scheme under the Presidentship of the 
Education Minister was held at Lucknow on January 10, 
1954. Allthe Chairmen of the then District Boards of the 
state, Inspectors of schools and other officials of Education 
Department were invited in the conference. Since then 
constructive steps have been taken in this direction. The 
scheme has been introduced in nearly 3,000 Junior High 
Schools. Nearly 2,476 schools have acquired land for agricul- 
tural farms. The land has been tilled and sown with the 
assistance of the village-folk. The Government has provided 
these schools with initially necessaty tools of agriculture. No 
adequate provision of ploughs, oxen and wells has been* made 
so far in all the schools. The area of each farm should be at 
least tenacres. It had been experienced that the scheme 
would not only be self-supporting but will also be in surplus to 
a certain degree. The hope is that the teachers and students 
working at farms will be able to be remunerated for their 
labour. The schools which owing to certain limitations can- 
not start agriculture, have been chosen for the introduction of 
training in some handicraft. This particular handicraft will 
form the centre of education in that school. An ‘Educational 
Fund’ had been opened in the name of the Chief Minister in 
order to meet the initial expenditure on the scheme. By 1961, 
a sum of Rs. 32 lakhs had been collected in the fund. 


Every year, grants are given to a large number of schools for 
the purchase of bullocks and sinking wells. The Government 
Training Schools and Colleges engaged in imparting training 
to the extension teachers are given grants for purchasing land 
and setting up electric pumps or tube-wells. In the various 
Community Development and National “Extension Service 
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Blocks nursaries and Agricultural museums are being started 
in the Junior High Schools now’ known as Senior Basic 
Schools—where extension work is carried on. 


> As remarked earlier, ‘the success of the scheme depends 
largely upon the ability and sincerity of the extension teachers. 
For this purpose, adequate facilities have been provided for 
the training of the extension teachers and training centres 
have been started in the state at various places. Here train- 
ing is imparted in Agriculture, Gardening and Extension work. 
In order to keep their knowledge fresh, refresher courses for 
teachers are also run periodically on these centres. In order 
to provide adequate supervision of the work of extension tea- 
chers in their respective schools, one Extension Inspector over 
10 reoriented schools has been appointed. On the regional 
State level there are Regional Extension Directors and Agri- 
culture Superintendents who go around to see the work of 
extension in their respective spheres. There are at present 
2,476 Senior Basic Schools, where Agriculture has been 
successfully adopted and in 474 schools other crafts have been 
adopted. In about one hundred training schools also crafts 
have been adopted. o > 


For the purpose of trainfhg to the Extension teachers 
three Junior Basic Training Colleges—at Lucknow, Allahabad 
and Muzaffarnagar have been functioning successfully. 


Besides, there are 9 Govt. training schools and 36 private -> 


training schools for J. T. C. training in the state. 


A new experiment in the basic educatiom has been intro- 
duced in the state according to which some schools have been 
selected where basic education would be imparted right from 
class I upto class VIII in a consolidated form. It would 
mean the integration of the Junior Basic School and the Senior 
Basic School. These selected schools are run under the 
Reorientation scheme, where greater attention is paid on the 
adequate provision for land, irrigation, equipment for teaching 
craft and science and other requirements. 


In order to raise the standard of Basic education in the 
State, an organisation known as ‘Us P, Basic Education Counci’l 
has been recently sèt up with the Staté Education Minister as 
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its Chairman. The main function of this council would include 
to advise the Govt. about ‘methods and measures regarding 
improvement in the quality and effectiveness of teaching 
through various methods, SR A 


6. CRITICISM 


o 

Thus we find that the scheme of Reorientation of Education 
is now before us in the form of a living truth and a cencrete 
reality. It may be said with certainty that the scheme will 
achieve success in eleminating some of the defects prevalent 
in present system of education at the pre-secondary level, 
developing all the aspects of the child’s personality, helping 
solve the problem of unemployment, making the child a pro- 
ductive unit of the society, teaching him the lesson of dignity 
of labour, training him in democratic principles and creating 
qualities of leadership and lastly, bringing the village-folk and 
the schools in the closest touch. The child’s personality will 
be developed properly and perfectly in his natural and tradi- 
tional environment. He will be required to do some manual 
work in the school ; hence he will understand the importance 
and dignity of physical labour and thus will develop into a 
healthy and self-reliant citizen eventually.” Often it is found 
that the rural children take the agriculture after finishing their 
Junior High School course. Such children hitherto used to adopt 
the stereo-typed and traditional methods in agriculture owing 
to the absence of practical training in agriculture. But now 
they will be able to receive proper and adequate training in 
the newer and mofe scientific methods of cultivation in these 

G 


schools. 


Another great advantage brought about by the scheme is 
that much of the sterile and barren land which was hitherto 
quite out of use, has been rendered productive and fertile by 
the indefatigable efforts and zeal of the children coupled with 
the co-operation and guidance of the Extension teachers, 
The hope is that more such land will be reclaimed and 
rendered fertile. The national revenue can be enhanced by 
such experiments in making useless land fertile. 


Besides, a monstrous and glaring defect of our educational 
system has so far been that many young men, having received 
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education generally haunt towns and cities in search of service 
and thus our villages are deprived of the attention and services 
of the educated young persons. The advantage accruing 
from the scheme would be that after their training in agricul- 
ture, the young persons will engage themselves in the work 
of developing agriculture in villages if they so liked. Again 
there is the possibility of teachers and students earning some 
income from the source of agriculture, The income from the 
sale proceeds of agricultural commodities will help relieve the 
State of the burden of educational expenditures to a consider- 
able measure, andthe funds saved thus may be utilized in 
other programmes of educational development. 


Another benefit of the scheme is that the local public 
will come in the closest touch with these schools and thus 
these institutions will be social centres in real sense of 
the term. Our schools will develop into centres which 
will bring about cultural, social and economic regeneration of 
rural areas. 


So far we discussed the merits of the scheme, it is, how- 
ever, not entirely immune from defects in spite of the merits. 
The critics of the scheme hald thatthe implementation of the 
scheme will essentially lower the general standard of education. 
Children will mainly occupy themselves with agricultural 
activities. They will likely ignore other subjects of education. 
The consequence of it would be that when these students go 
to cities for higher education, the standard of their general 
knowledge will be far lower than that of their urban compa- 
nions. Thus, in turn, will bring down the standard of higher 
education too. Moreover, the rural children will leg far 
behind the urban students in competitive examinations for 
higher posts. Some extremists hold the views that the scheme 
is nothing but a subtle strategem on the part of the govern- 
ment to keep the villagers backward and confined only to 
agricultural duties. This view seems to be far from reality ; 
yet it is, however, quite possible that the standard of 
education is liable to fall down if children are kept 
engaged in the agricultural activities at the Junior High 
School stege. Not only that opr society will be divided 
into two clear and distinct classes and under these conditions 
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all ahap of establishing a classless society will miserably 
be frustrated. ia 

Again, the villagers argue that if their children were to be 
sent to schools only for the training in,agriculture, they could 
better do that work at home. What then was the use of send- 
ing them to schools they say? The argument, no doubt, is 
quite senseless. The fact is that the agricultural methods 
adopted by the village farmers are quite stereo-typed and 
out-moded but the children would be trained in modern 
scientific methods of cultivation. Moreover, the number of 
children assisting their parents in agricultural tasks is quite 
negligible, so much so that even most of the parents consider 
it blow their social prestige that their children after receiving 
English education should undertake agriculture as their 
profession. This should, however, be regarded only a distorted 
and unprogressive mentality. 

Other defects pointed out in the scheme are that the scheme 
is not fully pre-planned. It has not been well-explained. Even 
many responsible district authorities find themselves fumbling 
in dark and feel themselves incapable of presenting a vivid and 
clear picture of the scheme before the public. It is a fact that 
state efforts have been far from being adequate and complete 
in making the scheme popular and drawing a clear defined 
outline of it. The most evident proof of its lack of a pre- 
drawn programme is that when it was enforced in July, 1954 
the extension teachers had no clear idea as to what they had 
to do or whence they should get tools and seeds for many days 
after the introduction of the scheme. The Government made 
no provision either‘of oxen or wells. Needless to say that the 
idea of training Indian children in agriculture without the pro- 
vision of oxen and wells and exclusively on modern methods 
is quite ridiculous. Further it was asserted against the scheme 
that the educational authorities collected funds for the ‘Educa- 
tional Fund’ forcibly from the teachers and students. This 
has antagonised a major fraction of rural-folk against the 
scheme. Some villagers have opposed the scheme on the 
grounds that the land which had been attached to schools for 
agricultural farms was used by them as pastures or could be 
brought under the plough by and by. Now they were deprived 
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* of that possible advantage. Another’ fear that re tee the 
village-folk is that under the scheme of the consolidation of 
holdings, the agricultural farm attached to the school will be 
kept within the easy Teach and nearest bounds of the school 3 
‘ind under such circumstances the® farmers would be given 
barren land, being deprived of their good and fertile holdings. 
It has also been seen that the extension teachers are not 
evincing a keen interest in their work. Some such persons 
have béen selected as extension teachers as have no practical 
knowledge of agriculture. How can they be expected to 
impart training in agriculture being themselves trained only 
for a narrow span of 3 months’ period ? The teachers selected 
from urban areas feel quite lonely and strange in rural setting. 
They have not been able to enlist the co-operation and assis- 
tance of the villagers. 


An impartial examination of the objections put forth above 
reveals that whatever defects have been affirmed as being essen- 
tially inherent in the Scheme of Reorientation of Education, 
they do not belong so much to the scheme itself as to the 
mode of its implementation. If the scheme be well-planned, 
all the defects in its execution can easily be eliminated. So 
far as the reaction? of the'Villagers to it is concerned, it can 
never be regarded as progressive and keeping pace with the 
Spirit of changing times. If democracy has to function success- 
fully inthe country, the citizens will have to be prepared to 
sacrifice private and individual interests for the promotion 
of general good. In spite of all that, the educational world 
will have to await its ultimate success, watthing minutely the 
gradual progress of this great experiment. * 


7. SECONDARY EDUCATION 


In 1937, the number of Secondary schools was on ¢he 
increase on account of the increase in the number of primary 
schools. The educationists were of the opinion that even 
twelve years secondary education would not make the students 
in U. P. capable of standing on their own legs. Thereafter a 
crisis faces the student. He either seeks one clerical job in 
order to keep the body and soul together or gets admitted to 
some University ; and majority of students discontinue their 
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acadeniic career owing to financial difficulties or poor prospect 
of getting good job, 5 

Hence the U. P. Government appointed a committee in 
1939 under the Chairmanship of Acharya Narendra Deo with 
a view to examining and reorganising the Secondary Educi- 
tion of the province, A brief account of its recommendations 
has alread been given in the preceding pages. The Cémmittee 
recommended that subjects to be included in the curriculum 
of Secondary Education should be varied and diversified so 
that the student might receive training in every aspect of life, 


During the period of the World War II, no encouragement 
Could be given to the Secondary Education in the province, 
Not only that its condition deteriorated to a certain extent. 
With the advent of independence the dimensions of Secondary 
education have astonishingly enlarged. In 1948, the scheme 
of Higher Secondary Schools was enforéed in the State, This 
was followed by gradual and steady progress in its career, 
In recent past, Secondary Education has made more progress 
in rural areas than in the urban: ones. Now-a-days, the 
villagers are very zealous in establishing new High Schools. 
The Junior Schools are being gradually Promoted to the 
position of Higher Secondary Schools and‘ in this way Secon- 
dary Education has been Constantly showing an upward 
trend in Uttar Pradesh. 

There are at present about 1,739 Higher Secondary Schools 
in U. P, having about 9'0 lakh students. There has been a 
Phenomenal increase in the volume of secondary education 
during a period of a decade after independence, For instance, 
inthe year 1946-47 there were 506 High Schools, having 
about 2 lakh students and 9,187 teachers. In the beginning of 
the Second Plan in the year 1956-57, these figures rose to 
1,474 Higher Secondary Schools with 6'4 lakh students and 
28,671 teachers respectively. 


1 cf. “Secondary Education was merely regarded as subsidiary to 
University Education ; it does not provide varied forms of training 
for life and employment to suit the varied interests and abilities 
of large numbers of pupils......The system must be a complete, 
self-sufficient and integrated whole,” z 

The First Acharya Narendra Deo Committee Report (1939), 
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. After that the rise in the volume of secondary education 
continued with the result that in the beginning of the Third 
Plan there were in all 1739 Higher Secondary Schools—out of 
which 1°459 schools were for boys and 280 schools for girls 
exclusively with 741 lakh boys and %5 lakh girls reading in 
them respectively. The percentage of secondary students was, 
however, as low as 945%. The Third Plan target for this 
percentage is 12:91. 

At the same time the secondary education is being made 
broad-based. On the recommendation of the Acharya 
Narendra Deo Committee, the curriculum at the secondary 
stage was divided into four categories, viz., Literary, Scientific, 
Constructive and Aesthetic. Later on, three more groups, that 
is, Agricultural, Commercial and Technical were also added 
raising the total number of groups to seven. The schools 
imparting in these catagories are called ‘Multi-Purpose’ schools 
and there number at present is’ nearly one thousand. 

Out of the above groups, the first two, i.e., Literary and 
Scientific—also known as groups Aand B—are the traditional 
groups. The Constructive group is very important innovation 
and aims at providing a Vocational bids to education at the 
secondary stage. oThe Aesthetic group consists of subjects 
pertaining to fine arts. The groups pertaining to Agriculture, 
Commerce and Technology are more specific group aiming at 
specialized education in various trades. The implementation 
of this scheme has provided an essential diversity in the 
curriculum in order to suit the taste, aptitude and need of 
every student. This makes the education at the secondary 
staje self-sufficient and a stage complete ineitself. 

8. CRITICISM 

One prominent and long-standing defect in the sphere of 
Secondary Education was the predominance of bookish leasn- 
ing in the system. It will be, it is hoped, eradicated toa 
certain extent and education will be so moulded as to suit the 
practical aspects of life. Moreover, admission to Universities 
would not be the only and narrow aim of student receiving 
Higher Secondary Education. It will be a complete stage in 
itself and,enable the student to become a productive and self- 

dependent unit of society. > 
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It is the theoretical aspect of it. So far as practical side is 
concerned, it is subjected fo the most trenchant criticism. 
Many difficulties have been confronted in the process of its 


implementation. é Z 
« 


In the first place, most of the students still select only the 
Literary Gréup of the curriculum. The Group ‘C’ which was 
regarded as the key-stone of the curriculum, is the weakest 
point init. The Scientific Group has been able to maintain 
Status quo. Majority of students seek admission to it. It 
is only when student fails to seek admission to it that he 
accepts as piss aller either Constructive Group or Aesthetic 
Group. Only 10% of the total number of students take admis- 
sion to them. As a matter of fact, the Groups lack, unluckily 
capable and trained teachers specially the rural areas. The 
second thing, that is noteworthy about it, is that most of the 
schools do not possess proper equipment and material required 
by these Groups. Further, no student thinks himself perfect 
in any craft or fine arts on the basis of his two year course in 
tbem. Nor can any of them entertain the vain hope of getting 
some job or employnient at the cempletion of the course. 
Hence most of the students do not pffer these subjects.* 


Besides, subjects have been Uivided and sub-divided into 
the “main” and “subsidiary”? ones. This creates much confus- 
ion and vagueness in the minds of students. Teachers, 
managers and the Government sometimes have to face certain 
difficulties pertaining to teaching, administration and finance 
owing to this division of subjects. Indeed, when the subjects 
were classified as*‘main’ and ‘subsidiary’, the aim of the 
Government was that special emphasis must be laid on the 
main subjects, and the student who has offered a subject as 
‘Min’ must be treated differently from one offering the same 


1 cf. “It is always doubtful ifa student after passing High School 
or Intermediate examination with a main craft subject in the 
Constructive Group can earn his living. No clear picture of the 
economic set-up of the future as a whole has yet emerged and 
parents and boys cannot be blamed if they hesitate to take the 


grave risk of following a course which does not lead to assured 
i « 


employment.” . 
— Acharya Narendra Deo Committee Report (1953), p. 15. 
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subject as “subsidiary”. But what came out of it ? Could it be 
possible that special education wss given to a student offering 
a particular subject as ‘Main’? It could not be possible in 

„View of paucity of fynds that any, subject might be taught 
separately as main and subsidiary to different students offering 
them. Classes of both types of students are held together. 
Thus this distinction remained but baseless. As a matter of 
fact, it, would have been far better, if the scheme were to be 
experimented in Government institutions or financially strong 
private schools first. On examination it has been found that 
even Government institutions too do not fare better as regards 
the working of the scheme. x > 


It short, we can hold on the basis of the analysis 
made by the Acharya Narendra Deo Committee regarding this 
matter that :— 


(1) the scheme has not had a fair trial ; 
(2) it has met with only partial success ; 


(3) it has brought confusion in the working as also in the 
mind of students in the selection of their question 
papers ; : 

(4) it has complicated the teaching by divisions like 
Compulsory, Main and Subsidiary subjects ; 

(5) it has served no useful purpose by adding a compulsory 
subject like General Knowledge ; 

(6) it has, by adding compulsory Hindi (Elementry Hindi 
being an additional subject) but not getting its marks 
added to the other marks, given Hindi a half-hearted 
support ; and 

(7) it has required that students be given directions in 
choosing their subjects of study without creating sany 
definite and concrete plan of aptitude guidance which 
could cover institutions all over the state, 


All the causes referred to above have substantially deterred 
the progress of the scheme. Inrecent years, the number of 
Higher Secondary Schools has increased to an abnormal extent 
so as to affect the standard of education adversely. The 


1 Acharya Narendra Deo Committee Report (1953), p. 16. 
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educational expansion called urgently for the increased number 
of trained teachers. In order to meet this urgent demand the 
Government opened a large number of training colleges 
whence half and ill-trained teachers wece produced forth-with, 
This phenomenon also shared the responsibility of bringing 
down the general standard of education. Moreover, the 
institutions grew and developed like mushrooms incapable of 
Consolidating their financial position. The declining standard 
of education is ascribable to many factors; some of the main 
ones are : low scale of salary of teachers, delayed payments, 
appointment of untrained teachers on lower salary in place of 
trained ones by terminating the services of the latter every year, 
lack of good library facilities, scientific equipment and proper 
building and lastly management of the institutions in the hands 
of illiterate, unscrupulous and incapable persons at most of the 
places. ‘ : 


Besides, owing to the economic, social and political crisis 
affecting the country, education too is passing through the 
most critical phase of time. The society in present times has 
fallen a pray to morally degraded tendencies. Higher values 
of life are being ignored. All these factoss lead but to the 
downfall of educational standard. Owing to the abolition 
of classes III, IV and V from High Schools, the tendency on 
the part of certain guardians is to coach their wards privately 
at home and then get them directly admitted to class VI in 
High Schools. The standard of primary education is already 
very low under the high sounding name of Basic Education. 
These schoo!s cannot fully satisfy the guardians of the children 
of primary schools. Hence they often get their children 
admitted directly to class VI. This unwholesome practice is 
especially indulged in by the urban people. All these factors 
inevitably led the State Government of Uttar Pradesh to 
experience the necessity of instituting an enquiry into the 
condition of education inside the State and moulding the 
Secondary Education according to the changed social, econo- 
mic and political circumstances of the State. The U.P. 
Government, therefore, appointed a Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Acharya Narendra Deo in Marcli, 1952 for 
the purpose of examining the progress of Secondary Education 
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and making suitable recommendations about the desired 
expansion of it in the State. THe Committee submitted its 
Reportin the year 1953, The recommendations by it are 
sgiven as follows. * > , 
9. THE SECONDARY EDUCATION REORGANISATION 
COMMITTEE (1953) j 

(i) Appointment 

Thè U.P. Government appointed the Committee under 
the Chairmanship of Acharya Narendra Deo on March 18, 
1952 through a Government Resolution. It is also called the 
Acharya Narendra Deo Committee. After the working of new 
Secondary Education Plan between 1948 and 1952, it was left 
that it should be reconsidered and the progress made by it 
should properly be assessed and at the same time it should be 
seen what alternations could advantageously be effected in 
it according to the changing circumstances. Hence the 
appointment of the Committee referred to above took place. 

Terms of Reference—(1) To examine the new scheme of 
Higher Secondary Education enforced in 1948 with a view to 
determining how far it as achieved sitccess, 

(2) To exanzine the» various groups A, B, Cand D of 
curriculum. > 

(3) To determine how far the students have selected diffe- 
rent types of the courses consistent with their pre-dispositions 
and aptitude. 

(4) To examine the achievements made by the groups 
Aesthetic and Constructive and determine their adequacy and 
utility and find out the scope of facilities for education in 
these subjects in different schools. 

(5) To examine how far the practical and industrial 
subjects have helped those who have offered these courses to 
choose the suitable profession for their livelihood. 

(6) To suggest remedies for improvement. 


(7) To consider if and in what way technical education can 
beneficially be co-ordinated with general education. 


Later on the terms of reference were further extended jn- 
cluding thereby the considerations of and examinating into the 
problems of leave and working hours, text-books, examinations 
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and control and management of the institutions and the Com- 
mittee was asked to make recommendations thereabout. Dr. 
Sampurnanand, the then Minister of Education, while inaugu- 
rating the first meeting of this Committee suggested that the 
Committee should also include in the terms of reference men- 
tioned above such items as educational scope of the Psycho- 
logical Bureau and Colleges of Domestic Science for Women; 
Allahabad, problems of discipline among the students, religious 
and moral education, possibility or non-possibility of Sanskrit 
and English as compulsory subjects. 


«The Committee, having examined and considered all the 
above-mentioned problems, submitted its Report on May 8, 
1953. 


(ii) Recommendations 


(1) Hindiand Sanskrit should compulsory be taught at 
this stage. General Knowledge should be abolished from the 
curriculum as a prescribed subject. Mathematics should be 
made compulsory in the first two years. There should be six 
subjects in all for IX ard X classes and only five for XI and 
XIL classes. The sub-division of subjects into Main and Sub- 
sidiary shouldbe eliminated. Improvement in the curricula 
of Primary, Basic and Junior High Schools is essential in order 
to improve the education at Secondary Education level. 


(2) There should be a full co-ordination between the tech- 
nical and general education. Technical schools should remain 
under the direct tontrol of the Department of Education. 
Before deciding the location and types of technical institutions 
to be opened, an industrial survey of the state should be made 
for the sake of determining their geographical location. This 
typ of education should be imparted free of charge. The 
training colleges for the teachers of technical institutions 
should be recognised. 


(3) Students should be given proper guidance in matters 
of choosing their subjects and a Psychological Bureau should 
be established in each district. In every school there should 
be given training at least to one teacher who mighteexamine 
the children psychologically. Special importance should be 
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“abeiohied to the curriculum, psychological tests and guidance in 
present Training institutions. There should be established at 
least one Council of Psychological Research Education. 


(4) The Higher Secondary stage’ should comprise IX, X, 
and XI classes ; the final year of Intermediate classes should 
be carried over to the University course making’ the Degree 
course thereby of the duration of three years, At the end of 
XI class a public examination should be held. The minimum 
age which a regular student is required to attain before appear- 
ing at the Intermediate examination should be 16 years, 
Students at the Junior stage should be examined according to 
objective-test method. This method should be experimented 
at the High School stage as well by selecting 100 schools in the 
first instance. 


(5) The Government Bureau of. Psychology, Allahabad 
should be continued and improved at the same time. 


(6) Every institution should teach at least for 200 days or 
400 meetings and there should not be more than 235 full work- 
ing days. Besides 31 gazetted holidays, Summer or Winter 
vacations, as the case may’be, in the plains or hills, should be 
of the duration from six to séven weeks every year. 


(7) Moral and Humanitarian education should form an 
integral part of our education. Students should be instructed 
in the fundamental principle of all religions. The schools 
should begin their routine after an assembly of at least ten 
minutes’ duration and a Prayer selected bythe Principal should 
be recited. Periodical discourses and talks should be arranged 


about the lives of great persons and topics concerning moral 
and spiritual values, . 


(8) A close contact among the teachers, students and 
guardians is very essential for an improvement in discipline. 
The head of the institution should be given all the power in 
order to raise the tone of discipline among students. Further, 
discipline can be improved by the suitable provision of recreat- 
ional activities and physical education for the pupils. Boys 
or girls under fifteen years of age should be strictly prohibited 
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from seeing obscene films. Every institution should instal at‘ 


least one redio set. a 


(9) With regard to the improvement in managin 
committees, the Committee recommended the appointment 
of Administrator for those institutions where the management 
is vitiated aad corrupt. The head of the institution and one 
representative of teachers should be on the managing staff of 
all the aided institutions. The teachers should be incladed by 
rotation on the basis of seniority and the length of service in 
that very institution. The constitutions of the managing 
committees should properly be amended. The maximum 
number of the member of managing committees should be 
twelve. A sub-committee consisting of five members includ- 
ing the head of the institution compulsorily should be formed 
for the sake of appointing the teaching staff. The information 
of the appointment of a teachet should immediately be sent 
to the District Inspector of Schools and his approval should 
be obtained. The management not complying with it should 
at once be superseded. The Education Code should be amen- 
ded properly. The teacher should fill in the Agreement Form 
within four months of his appointment. Managing Committee 
of all denominational and sectarian institutions should have 
on them at least one-fourth of the total strength of members, 
belonging to other sects or denominations. The decision of 
Arbitration Board should be considered as final and the award 
of the Board should be implemented within two months of 
the date of award, In case of default on the part of the 
managing committee, the Department of Education should 
deduct from the grant-in-aid of the institution, an amount 
payable under the award to the victimised teacher. In case 
the management rufuses to carry out the award of the Arbi- 
tration Board with regard to the reinstatement of a teacher 
ora Principal, the Education Department should continue 
making the payment of the usual salary to him out of the 
maintenance grant till the award isimplemented. The present 
system of assessment of Government Grant should be revised 
and the grant-in-aid should be increased. Students should 
not be charged admission fee. Further, the Committee has 
made suitable recommendations concerning the scale of 
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teachers’ salaries and their transfer and has thus tried to 
improve the conditions. A ,,Transfer Board” should be 
appointed for the purpose of determining transfers. 


> (10) Lastly, the Co:amittee has pvt forth suggestions with 

regard to text-books. Inthe opinion of the Committee, the 
existing system of prescribing text-books should bs abolished. 
No text-books should be prescribed in any of the subjects 
covered@ by the curriculum of classes IX to XII. Only a 
detailed syllabus for each subject should be laid down and 
accordingly all the heads of institutions should be left entirely 
free to choose text-books for different subjects in consultation 
with the teacher of the subject concerned. The Department 
of Education should, however, recommend a few books 
properly produced asa help and guidance for them. These 
books should fully cover the syllabus of all the subjects. 


In the opinion of the Committee, special societies should 
be formed for the production of standard and graded text- 
books in different subjects, as is done in the United Kingdom 
and the U.S.A. A book once selected should not be 
changed fora period of At least three years unless material 
changes have been-made ir. the syllabus itself. Government 
should undertake the responsibility of making standard books 
written by good authors in different subjects and make them 
available in market, For this purpose eminent writers should 
be invited to submit books on particular subjects and only 
standard books should be selected from amongst them. 
Adequate attention should be paid to the:printing of books 
and the quality of papers used for the purpose. Good authors 
should be encouraged by awarding them monetary prizes. 
Lastly, printing of text-books should not be undertaken by 
the Government herself, because “it should not be difficalt 
for the authors to find good publishers”. 


(iii) Criticism 


The Report is of historic importance in the sphere of 
Secondary education not only for Uttar Pradesh but also for 


the rest of the country, as problems pertaining to education 
are almost? similar at all places. , 
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The Committee, having considered well-nigh all the aspects 
of Secondary Education, has put forth most practical sugges- 
tions. An attempt has been made to make the curriculum 
suited to student’s aptitudes and requirements by eliminating 
all the pre-existing defects from it.* The recommendations 
dealing with the practical and utilitarian aspects of technical 
education'are concrete and substantial. It is essential that 
students should properly be guided in the matter of choosing 
subjects and their capacities and aptitudes should ve found . 
out through psychological tests. Indeed, improvement in this 
direction is of paramount necessity. 


The inefficient and corrupt ways of the managing com- 
mittees are a sort of ugly stigma on the face of Secondary 
Education in this State. An attempt to purge them of the 
inherent evils is essential not only in the interests of the 
teachers but in those of education itself. It is a well-known 
fact that private managing committees are pre-eminently 
responsible not only for the gradual lowering down of the 
standard of education but also for the miserable plight of 
teachers. Hence the Committee’s recommendations for their 
improvement are very significant and important. Further, 
diversion of the Committee’s attention towards the corruption 
and evil rampant in the sphere of text-books is but natural. 
This has, however, been realized by all concerned that the 
publishers in collusion with the members of the Board of 
studies have vitiated the atmosphere of text-books. One of 
the evil results of it has been the production of text-books 
of low standard, full of mistakes of printing as well as not free 
from the general evil of bad printing. They are changed 
every year owing to the subtle machinations of the publishers. 
Thus the poor students are subjected to more expenditure 
on text-books every year. Recommendations of the Commi- 
ttee in this respect, though not so revolutionary, are yet very 
useful. 


In spite of the bright aspect of the Committee’s recom- 
mendations referred to above, it is however, not immune from 
certain shortcomings. No remarkable change, for instance, 
has been brought about in the curriculum, the groups A, B, C 
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and D into which it had been classified in 1948, are quite the 
same ; though the Committee confessed avowedly that proper 
education was not being imparted under the Groups Cand D 
i.e. Constructive and Aesthetic Groups. 


‘With regard to improvement in the management of the 
Secondary institutions too, the recommendations ar2 not very 
original. In fact, recommendations in this Tespect are mutatis 
mutandis those which had been put forth by Raghukul Tilak 
Committee, But neither the managers nor the government 
implemented them. The Government did not interfere in 


this matter owing to the vehement protests of the managing , 


committees and as such this most desirable and essential 
improvement had been deferred. Under these circumstances 
should we cherish the hope that the Government would 
implement it when put forth by the Acharya Narendra Deo 
Committee ? So far as the function of the Arbitration Board 
is concerned, it has proved quite useless and unsuccessful so 
far in Uttar Pradesh in safeguarding the interests and promo- 
ting the welfare of teachers: The management affords easily 
‘to ignore the decisions af the Arbitration Board. The 
recommendations made by the Committee with regard to the 
treatment of its decisions as binding and obligatory are 
inadequate. ; 


In addition to that, the Committee has not undertaken 
the issue of the improvement in the scale of salary of teachers, 
Possibly it seems to have assumed that the issue was beyond 
the terms of reference, Indeed, improvement’ in this respect 


for similar work is not only improper and unjust but against 
the spirit of the Constitution of the country as well. The 


ve skipped over this important 
the committee, on the one hand, 
d expansion of crafts and technical 
her hand, it did not Pay any attention 
to the low grade of Salary fixed for the teachers of Art 
and Crafts, ° : 


a 
> 
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From the view-point of inspection and supervision, the 
Committee has not seriously dealt with the issue of ineffi- 
ciency, luxity and even corruption rampant in the Inspectorate. 
We dare say that the District Inspector of Schools have been 
quite unsuccessful in “protecting the rights and privileges 
of teachers. A good number of them feel beholden to 
the schol managers and are always on the look-out to 
victimize the poor, helpless teachers. The managers enjoy 
omnipotence in their own sphere so much so that they do 
not pay any heed to the directions of the Inspectors, 
Under such conditions, our aim of improving the Secondary 
Education in this State is nothing but a dream incapable of 
being materialized. 


Lastly, the Committee’s recommendations with respect to 
text-books are not basically different from the pre-established 
system. There is every likelinood that power which may be 
wielded by the Head of the institution in matters of prescrib- 
ing text-books would be grossly abused. The publishers 
would not lose any opportunity to influence the head of the 
institution through proper or improper methods in order to 
serve their own private ends. Further, the catalogue which 
would be published by the Department of Education may be 
affected by the machinisation and influence of the publishers. 
The Committee’s views that the Government should not 
undertake the responsibility of publishing text-books, for “‘it 
should not be difficult for the authors to find good publishers” 
are totally divorced from reality. Dire consequences may 
ensue if capitalism is given a wide rope in the sphere of 
education which is of fundamental magnitude and necessity. 
It is hard for authors to find ‘good publishers’ now-a-days 
when each bookseller carries on the work of publication as 
‘well. The responsibility of publishing text-books should, as 
a matter of necessity, be undertaken by the government itself 
and it should, as far as possible, be’ nationalised. Besides, 
the Committee has not referred even in the slightest degree, 
to the so-called books (Notes, Questions and Answers etc.) 
keys, Guess-papers and such other cheap-help books, which 
are flooding the market today helping to bring down the 
general standard of education. 
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> Despite these limitations, the Committee's recomménda- 
tions are immensely valuable. The U.P. Government should 
endeavour to implement them as far as possible, 


10. IMPROVEMENT IN THE CONDITIONS OF TEACHERS 


Teachers are the main responsible factors of the success 
of an educational plan and building of the nation» For the 
fulfilment of this aim, there is the need of well-trained, 
contendec, healthy and capable teachers, Training in the 
case of teachers is as important as food. One supplies nourish- 
ment to the mind, and other to the body. It is, indeed, a 
far reaching sagacity to keep teachers immune>from financial - 
worries, 


Some sundry efforts have been made to ameliorate the 
condition of teachers in Uttar Pradesh. An attempt had been 
made in the year 1949, to improve the grade of salary of 
teachers of primary and secondary schools by revising them. 
Again in the year 1959 the grades had been revised. There 
is another point worth marking here; it is the undesirable 
distinction between the grades of teachers’ salary in 
Government and private instltutions. If is highly unjust and 
improper from the visw-pointoof social justice. The Constitu- 
tion of India provides equal pay, for equal work as a funda- 
mental right. 


Apart from the inadequacy of salary grades for teachers, 
another glaring anomaly in Uttar Pradesh in the sphere of 
Secondary Education is the Private Management (or Mis- 
management ?) of the schools. In the absence of effective mea- 
sures and inefficiency of the Education Department of the 
State, the teachers have little protection and security of ser- 
vice from the caprices of these semi-educated managements. 
As a result of the struggle of the teachers through the Secon- 
dary Teachers Association some half-hearted attempts were 
made to reform the mahagement of Secondary institutions, 
but no relief worth mention has so far been provided. Here 
it will be significant to mention the last attempt on the part of 
the State Government in order to ameliorate the plight of the 
Secondary teachers by passing a Bill in September 1958 after 


` 


amending the`U. P. Intermediate Education Act of 1912, 
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The primary object of this Bill had been to regulate the 
management of the Private Secondary Schools and to offer 
security of service and graded salary to the teachers. The 
measure, by itself not adequate to refprar the Secondary edu- 
cation under private management, at least paves the way for 
some more progressive reforms in future. For instance, it 
gives power to the Government to issue regulations prescribing 
salary and allowances, rules for leave and soon. ¿There are 
some provisions, which definitely curb the unbridled authority 
which the school managements have enjoyed since long, The 
z Amendment provides for a uniform pattern of administration 
and gives power to the Government to surpersede school 

managements found to be indulging in wrong practices. 


Though the Secondary teachers seem to be reconciled over 
the reform, the greatest opposition arose from the side of the 
School Managers Association. The most disputed provision 
relates to the question of termination of a teacher’s services. 
It withholds the right of the school management to terminate 
the services of any teacher without prior approval of the District 
Inspector of Schools. It, however, awards the right of appeal 
to both the parties against the decision of the Inspector, The 
appeal is to be judged by a Regional Appellate Committee, 
a tripartite body comprising the Regional Deputy Director of 
Education as Chairman, the School management and the tea- 
cher concerned, The appeal is to be judged by a Committee 
composed of the Deputy Director of region concerned and one 
representative gach of the School Managers Association and 
Secondary Teachers Association, known as Madhyamik 
Shikshak Sangh. Neither of the party, however, has a right 
of appeal in a court of law against the orders of the Appellate 

Committee. 

Though the Managers Association had opposed the measure 
on the ground that too much wide executive powers have 
been given to the District Inspector of Schools and that the 
provision has taken away from them the inherent right to 
manage and also that it strips the school management of its 
authority to enforce discipline and efficient service, yet it can 
be contented that these arguments can also be raised by a bad 
management. The very foundation of the Amendment in the 
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fact that a great majority of School Managing Committees have 
failed to function properly and thus adversely affected the 
condition of the teacher and therefore standard of education. 
Thus, it is expected that the measure would ensure to a great 
extent the security of service to a teacher against the high- 
hardness of the managements. But there seems little justifica- 
tion for the State Government to go with a snail’s speed 
with the reform with regard to its effective implementation. 
It is feared that delaying the enforcement of the measure any 
further might rob the Government of the grace and good-will 
created by passing the Bill. 


Il. TRAINING OF SECONDARY TEACHERS 


With the growth of Secondary education in the State it 
has been imperative to supply a growing number of trained 
teachers to the secondary schools. Though in the beginning 
there were only two Training Colleges,» but since the number 
is increasing. Most of the universities in the State have got 
a Department of Education where there is provision of B. Ed. 
and M. Ed. courses. Besides some affiliated colleges have been 
permitted to open training departments Where there is facility 
for B. T. and L. T. or B. Ed,courses. The State Government 
is also running the Government Constructive Training 
College, Lucknow ; Government Women Training College, 
Allahabad; Government Training College, Allahabad ; Govern- 
ment Home Science Training College, Allahabad ; Central 
Pedagogical Institute, Allahabad and Government Physical 
Training College, Rampur for the purposes cf specific type of 
training in these institutions to the secondary teachers: 
Every year these facilities are being provided for a larger 
number of pupil teachers. Efforts. are also being made to 
raise the quality of this training imparted in various universi- 
ties and colleges soas to better equip the teachers to enable 
them to play their full role as the nation-builders. 


12. HIGHER EDUCATION 
_ Uttar Pradesh has shown a marked progress in the field of 
higher education. At present there are nine Universities and 
127 Degree Colleges in the State. Of the nine universities of 
Allahabad, Lucknow, Agra, Gorakhpur, Rurkee, Rudrapur, 
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Varanaseya Sanskrit Vishwavidyalaya, Aligarh and B. H. US, 
the last two universities are under the Central Government. 
Rurkee Engineering University, Rudrapur Agricultural 
Unaversity and Varanaseya Sanskrit Vishwavidyalaya are 
single faculty universities while the rest are multi-facuity 
universities. Rurkee and Rudrapur are entirely controlled by 
the State Government and do not enjoy the degree of autonomy 
enjoyed by other universities of the State. Of the 127 degree 
colleges affiliated to various universities, 20 colleges are 
exclusively for girls. There were 5 universities and 16 degree 
colleges in U. Ë. in the year 1946-47. After independence the 


“demand for higher education showed an unprecented increase 


with the result that the number of institutions imparting higher 
education increased rapidly. 


Similarly, the number of Students and teachers also showed 
an appreciable increase during this period. In 1946-47 was 
nearly 20 thousands, but now in 1963-64 it is about 
70 thousands studying in the degree colleges alone. The 
number of teachers in the degree colleges during this period 
has increased from 450 to 3,400, All the degree colleges in 
the State, except four colleges at Gyanpur, Nainital, Rampur 
and Srinagar (Garhwal), are undér the private management. 
The four colleges mentioned here are under the direct manage- 
ment of the State Government. 


It has been a dominant feeling in U. P. that some of the 
universities of this State have fallen into rut and have become 
stagnant due to rampant evils of factionalism, inefficiency and 
lowering academic standards. In these universities groups 
dominated by particular castes or political factions have 
become so much powerful that they exploit the university for 
their personal or group benefit, particularly in mattérs of 
appointments of staff, examinerships, admission of and financial 
assistance to students, prescribing text-books and providing 
other innumerable benefits to their supports or faction 
members. On a popular demand the government were forced 
to bring about reform in these universities. Consequently 
in September 1951 a committee, often known as Mootham 
Committee, was appointed for Allahabad University, which 
amongst other things particularly considered about matters 
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like standard of teaching, research, students and their welfare, 
appointment of teachers and their salary grades, university 
statutes, financial condition, examinatiops, administration and 
government grant-in-aid ete. On the basis of these recom- 
mendations an attempt was made to affect suitable reforms in 
the university. 7 

Similarly for the universities of Agra and Lucknow the 
State Lezislature amended their Acts, in 1953 bringing about 
suitable reforms in the procedure of appointment of V. C. S. 
and other teaching staff, and examiners. Fifty per cent 


examiners were to be external ones. In place of three grades 


of the teachers before 1953, only two grades those of Professor 
and Assistant Professor were introduced by eliminating the 
grade of a Reader. This two grade system, however, lasted 
only upto January 1960 after whłch again a three-grade system 
in all the universities of the state was adopted on the pattern 
of central universities as recommended by the U. G. C. 

The frequent stances of gross maladministration, indisci- 
pline, factionalism and groupism and intrigues rampant in the 
Benaras Hindu University attracted the attention of the Central 
Govt. and as such a Screening Committee, popularly known 
as Mudaliar Commfttee wa$ appointed to look into the ‘affairs 
of this university. On the recbmmendations of this Screening 
Committee a purge followed ridding the university of the bane 
of factionalism and corruption as far as possible. 


In spite of all these reforms, it is a pity that universities of 
U, P. have acquired a sort of notoriety fog indiscipline of 
students, undue-interference by the political bosses—whosoever 
happen to be in power at a particular period of time, declining 
academic standard, pathetically poor quality of research work, 
castism as reflected in dominant political groups, poor and 
indifferent teaching and a total lack of the feeling of welfare 
of the students. It has been observed during the recent years 
that administration of the U. P. universities has undergone 
a change with the change in State Cabinet several times. 
There could not be a greater degradation for a university than 
to subject it to political influence of such a lower degree. It 
should be borne in mind that in the sphere of higher education 
it is the quantity aad not the quality of education that counts ; 
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and aẹsuch priding th the mere number of universities and 
colleges has no much educational significance, 
4 


13. OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


We have given a brief and critical review of education at the 
clementary, secondary and university stages in U. P, Besides 
these there are institutions for pre-primary education, for girls, 
for handicapped children, for technical education, for audio- 
visual education, physical education, social education and 
oriental education. 


(i) Pre-Primary Education. There were only 2 Nursary 
Schools in 1949 but now their number is about 100 with more 
than 10 thousands children receiving pre-primary education. 
These schools get suitable grants from the government and 
most of them are run by private enterprize. The State govern- 
ment have to see that there is no cammercialisation at this 
very important stage ef education of a child. Unfortunately 
Pre-Primary education is available only to the children of rich 
families so far. 


(ii) Girls Education. With regard to girls education, 
there are about 5000 Junior Basic Schools with 8 lakh girls 
studying in them, 700 Junior high schools with 1°15 lakh 
girls, 300 Higher Secondary Sthools providing education to 
1-5 lakh girls besides 25 Degree Colleges for them providing 
education to more than 10 thousands girls. A large number 
of girls get education in co-educational institutions 
as well. Special facilities for the training of teachers, 
inspection of schpols and amenities to lady teachers have 
been provided for in the State. 


(iii) Education For Handicapped Children. The responsi- 
bMity of this type of education is the responsibility of the 
Department of Social Welfare. At present there are two 
schools for the blind at Lucknow and Gorakhpur, two schools 
for deaf and dumb at Agra and Bareilly besides a training 
college at Lucknow for the teachers of deaf and dumb schools. 
In all these four schools about 100 children in each get 
special education. Besides these government institutions there 
are 22 private schools in the State for the deaf and dumb and 
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like standard of teaching, research, students and their welfare, 
appointment of teachers and theip salary grades, university 
statutes, financial condition, examinations, administration and 
government grant-in-aid etc. On the basis of these recom- 
mendations an attempt was made to affect suitable reforms in 
the university. = 

Similarly for the universities of Agra and Lucknow the 
State Legislature amended their Acts, in 1953 bringing about 
suitable reforms in the procedure of appointment of V. C. S. 
and other teaching staff, and examiners. Fifty per cent 
examiners were to be external ones. In place of three grades, 
of the teachers before 1953, only two grades those of Professor 
and Assistant Professor were introduced by eliminating the 
grade of a Reader. This two grade system, however, lasted 
only upto January 1960 after which again a three-grade system 
in all the universities of the state was adopted on the pattern 
of central universities as recommended by the U. G. C. 

The frequent stances of gross maladministration, indisci- 
pline, factionalism and groupism and intrigues rampant in the 
Benaras Hindu University attracted the attention of the Central 
Govt. and as such a Screening Committee, popularly known 
as Mudaliar Committee was appointed to look into the affairs 
of this university. On the recbmmendations of this Screening 
Committee a purge followed ridding the university of the bane 
of factionalism and corruption as far as possible. 


In spite of all these reforms, it is a pity that universities of 

U. P. have acquired a sort of notoriety fox indiscipline of 

students, undue-interference by the political bosses—whosoever 
happen to be in power at a particular period of time, declining 

academic standard, pathetically poor quality of research work, 
castism as reflected in dominant political groups, poor and 
indifferent teaching and a total lack of the feeling of welfare 
of the students. It has been observed during the recent years 
that administration of the U. P. universities has undergone 
a change with the change in State Cabinet several times. 
There could not be a greater degradation for a university than 
to subject it to political influence of such a lower degree. It 
should be borne in mind that in the sphere of higher education 
it is the quantity and not the quality of education that counts ; 
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and ag such priding in the mere number of universities ang 
colleges has no much educational significance. 


Q 
13. OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


We have given a brief and critical review of education at the 
elementary, secondary and university stages in U. P. Besides 
these therg are institutions for pre-primary education, for girls, 
for handicapped children, for technical education, for audio- 
visual education, physical education, social education and 
oriental education, 


(i) Pre-Primary Education. There were only 2 Nursary 
Schools in 1949 but now their number is about 100 with more 
than 10 thousands children receiving pre-primary education. 
These schools get suitable grants from the government and 
most of them are run by private enterprize. The State govern- 
ment have to see that there is no cemmercialisation at this 
very important stage ef education of a child. Unfortunately 
Pre-Primary education is available only to the children of rich 
families so far. 


(ii) Girls Education. With regard to girls education, 
there are about 5000 Junior Basic Schools with 8 lakh girls 
studying in them, 700 Junior high schools with 1°15 lakh 
girls, 300 Higher Secondary Schools providing education to 
1°5 lakh girls besides 25 Degree Colleges for them providing 
education to more than 10 thousands girls. A large number 
of girls get education in co-educational institutions 
as well. Special facilities for the training of teachers, 
inspection of schpols and amenities to lady teachers have 
been provided for in the State. 


(iii) Education For Handicapped Children. The responsi- 
bħity of this type of education is the responsibility of the 
Department of Social Welfare. At present there are two 
schools for the blind at Lucknow and Gorakhpur, two schools 
for deafand dumb at Agra and Bareilly besides a training 
college at Lucknow for the teachers of deaf and dumb schools. 
In all these four schools about 100 children in each get 
special education. Besides these government institutions there 
are 22 private schools in the State for the deat and dumb and 
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sthe blind children. The Government Psychological Bureau at 
Allahabad provides special facilities for child-guidance to the 
handicapped. The district Phychological bureaux also provide 
this facility to children at the district level. 
a (iv) Technical Education. With /egard to the provision of 
technical education the State of U. P. is sufficiently advanced. 
There is one Engineering University at Roorkee? besides the 
Aligarh Muslim University having three departments of Civil, 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering. In addition to these 
there are 6 colleges for Technology and Engineering with a 
facility for one thousand students, Recently the Indian Insti- 
tute of Technology (I. I. T.) on the lines of M. I. T. (U. S. At) 
has been started at Kanpur with American aid. Of the 6 
colleges 3 colleges, viz., Engineering College, Dayalbagh, Agra; 
Govt. Textile Institute, Kanpuy and Harcourt Butler Technical 
Institute, Kanpur are affiliated to Agra University ; and 
College of Mining and Metallurgy, College of Technology and 
Engineering College, Benares are affiliated the B. H. U. 


The Intermediate and High School Board has started a 
4 years course—2 years in classes IX and X for General 
Engineering and two years for Intermediate in Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineering. Trlere are 12 such institutions—10 of 
them under the State Govt. Besides there are more than 40 
vocational, polytechnic and training centres imparting training 
in civil, electrical and mechnical engineering and various 
other vocations and trades. The Technical Education Council 
at the State levels looks to the standard of technical education 
in U. P. i 

(Y) Others, Besides the above institutions, facilities are 
provided for Audio-Visual Aids. In 1954 a Audio-Visual 
Education Council was established in U. P. to help to expand 
these facilities in various districts. For Physical Education a 
provision for 3 hours in a week physical training in the Junior 
High Schools and 2 hours in a week in Higher Secondary 
Schools has been made. A Physical instructor has to be 
appointed in all the secondary schools. There are four 
colleges to train Physical Education instructors. It is, however, 
to be noted that in spite of the rule, the facilities for physical 
education and games and sports is far from satisfactory in 
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most ‘of the schools in this State. In the crowded cities and 
town the conditions are rather deplorable due to shortage of 
space. It is no secrete to reveal that the games fees charged 
from the students are invariably misutilised and bungled with 
by the school managements, particularly at the secondary stage. 
In addition to these there are a number of Sanskrit and 
Arabic schools where oriental education is imparted to those 
who wish to avail of it. But in spite of State grants such 
institutions are progressively decaying. Special facilities are 
provided in the stage for science education at the junior and 


higher secondary levels. 


14. CONCLUSION 


The above account and discussion of the state of education 
in U. P. shows that though educationis marking a constantly 
ascending scale, yet it must, however be acknowledged that it 
lacks proper and adequate planning and that administration 
is lax and loose. The standard of education is falling in exact 
inverse proportion to increase in its dimensions. Proper 
emphasis is not being laid on equal expansion and growth 
of education at all stages. For instance, no appreciable efforts 
have been made to develop pre-primary and nursery education 
in the State. In fact, little attention is being devoted to pre- 
primary education in our country whereas governments of the 
countries like France, U.S.S.R., England and the U.S.A. spend 
considerable money on pre-primary education. If some sundry 
sporadic efforts have been made somewhere, education is so 


` expensive there that it is impossible for children of all classes 


to get admission. The standard of primary education has been 
falling to such an extent that people of middle class do not 
send their children to those schools. The standard has much 
deteriorated in the name of Basic education. The problem of 
deteriorating standard is the same even at the level of Secon- 
dary as well as University stages of education. It may be 
understood that while expansion is taking place in educational 
sphere of the State, it is natural for the standard of education 
to go down to some extent. But it should not, however, 
persuade us to think that no efforts should be made to raise 
it. It is hoped that attempts will be made in thiscdirection in 
near future. Under the Five Year Plans the. U. P. Government 
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Was endeavoured like other states to. promote social and 
primary education along with the implementation of the 
Community Development Projects and National Extension 
Schemes. The rest,of Indians are looking with interests and 
for the sake of deriving inspiratior. towards the possible 
success of the experimentation of the Reorientation of 
Education scheme carried on in Junior High Schocls of Uttar 
Pradesh. The scheme of dividing the curriculum of Secondary 
education into Literary, Scientific, Constructive and Aesthetic 
and other groups is quite a novel one. But at the same time 
Uttar Pradesh is lagging far behind than other states such as 
Bengal, Madras, Mysore, Maharashtra, and Kerala in the field: 
of Women’s education. In the field of higher education, 
things are much better. From literacy point of view Uttar 
Pradesh is the most backward State in the country. It is 
expected that things might improve in the future. 
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